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Of  Novels,  Intelligence  and  Policymaking 


In  the  Service  of  Empire:  Imperialism  and  the 
British  Spy  Thriller,  1901-1914 

Dr.  Christopher  R.  Moran  and  Dr.  Robert  Johnson 
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In  the  decade  before  the 
First  World  War,  the 
British  spy  thriller  was  a 
cultural  phenomenon 
drawing  large  and 
expectant  readerships 
across  all  classes. 


I  n  the  decade  before  the  F  i  rst 
World  War,  the  British  spy 
thriller  was  a  cultural  phenom¬ 
enon  drawing  large  and  expect¬ 
ant  readerships  across  all 
classes  and  catapulting  its 
authors  to  prominence  as 
spokesmen  for  then  widely 
prevalent  concerns  about  impe¬ 
rial  strength,  national  power, 
and  foreign  espionage.  Three 
hundred  is  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  spy  nov¬ 
el  s  that  went  i  nto  pri  nt  between 
1901  and  1914.  This  article 
reflects  upon  some  of  the  semi¬ 
nal  publications  from  the 
period,  including  Rudyard 
Kipling's/C/m  (1901),  the  tale  of 
a  streetwi  se  orphan  who  trai  ns 
as  a  spy  and  becomes  embroiled 
i  n  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  duel  on 
I  ndi  a's  N  orth-West  F  ronti  er; 

E  rskine  Childers's  The  Riddle 
of  theSands  (1903),  the  story  of 
two  gentleman  yachtsmen  who, 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea, 
stumble  upon  a  secret  German 
pi  ot  to  i  nvade  E  ngl  and;  and 
William  le  Queux's  Spies  of  the 
Kaiser  (1909),  a  dire  prophecy 
of  German  espionage  in 
advance  of  an  invasion. 

In  recent  years,  intelligence 
historians  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  spy  fiction.  A 


sure  sign  of  this  was  a  special 
issue  of  the  journal,  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  National  Security, 
published  in  2008,  devoted 
entirely  to  "Spying  in  Film  and 
Fiction."  Another  indicator  was 
the  appearance  in  J  une  2009  of 
a  supplemental  edition  of  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Intelligence  in  which  prac¬ 
ticing  intelligence  officers 
considered  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion  in  literature,  film,  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Flistoriography  on  the  subject 
has  tended  to  hinge  on  the  issue 
of  realism  or,  put  another  way, 
the  symbiosis  between  real 
spies  and  fictional  spies.  I  n 
keeping  with  the  growing  influ¬ 
ence  of  "new  literary  histori- 
cism,"  which  seeks  to 
demonstrate  how  both  canoni¬ 
cal  literature  and,  perhaps  even 
more  so,  "low"  or  "popular" 
works  can  be  quarried  for  his¬ 
torical  meaning,  scholars  like 
Allan  Flepburn  have  scruti¬ 
nized  Kim  and  TheRiddle to 
see  whether  they  reconstitute 
the  "intelligence  cycle"  with 
accuracy  or  even  disclose 
tradecraft.1 

In  The  Great  Game  The 
Myths  and  R  eali  ty  of  Espi  o- 
nage,  F  red  FI  itz,  a  former 
inspector  general  oftheCen- 
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British  Spy  Thrillers 


Unashamedly  patriotic,  their  political  sensibilities  “finely  tuned 
to  the  cadences  of  imperial  decline,  ”  authors  wanted  to  see 
more  being  done  by  the  authorities. 


tral  I  ntel  I  igence  Agency,  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  is  a  clear 
overlap  between  "real"  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  fiction  of  Kipling 
and  Childers.2 1  n  a  recent  arti¬ 
cle  for  the)  ournal  of  Transat¬ 
lantic  Studies,  Adam  Svendsen 
proposed  that  the  works  of 
many  spy  novelists  offer  a  near 
perfect  window  onto  intelli¬ 
gence  processes.3 1  n  a  field 
notorious  for  its  lack  of  declassi¬ 
fied  material,  Svendsen  contin¬ 
ues,  intelligence  history  would 
be  greatly  enriched  if  scholars 
invested  a  little  more  time 
thumbing  through  fictitious 
renderi  ngs  of  the  sub  rosa 
world.  The  fact  that  many 
authors  were  themselves  veter¬ 
ans  of  intelligence  is  frequently 
highlighted  to  add  credibility  to 
this  sort  of  approach. 

We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  spy  thriller  is 
mimetic  of  real-life  spying. 
While  generally  true-to-life 
when  it  comes  to  the  "period 
detai  I  s"  of  i  ntel  I  i  gence  (di  s- 
guises,  sketch-books,  etc.),  spy 
novels  are  affected  by  commer¬ 
cial  concerns  such  as  the  need 
for  dramatic  impact.  As  the 
best-selling  spy  writer  Graham 
Greene  concedes:  "A  novel 
based  on  life  in  Secret  Service 
must  necessarily  contain  a 
large  element  of  fantasy."  As 
outsiders,  moreover,  how  can 
we  hope  to  distinguish,  with 
any  certainty,  the  authentic 
intrigue  narratives  from  the 
apocryphal  yarns  dressed  up  as 
"real"?  The  words  of  Allen 
Dulles,  former  director  of  the 


Cl  A,  seem  apposite:  'The  opera¬ 
tions  of  an  intelligence  service 
and  the  plots  of  most  spy  sto¬ 
ries  part  company,  never  to 
meet  again."4 

Rather  than  appraising  fin  de 
siede  spy  novels  as  documenta¬ 
tion  for  the  scholar  of  intelli¬ 
gence  (and  then  immediately 
finding  them  wanting),  we  will 
consider  the  historical  context 
within  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  received.  What  inter¬ 
ests  us  about  these  texts  is  that 
they  reflected  real  geopolitical 
anxieties  that  existed  at  the 
time.  Set  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  "Great  Game,"  the  pro¬ 
tracted  strategic  conflict 
between  Britain,  France,  and 
Tsarist  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
Kim  is  dark  meditation  on  Rus¬ 
sian  imperial  expansion  and 
intrigues  toward  I  ndi a.  Brewed 
within  the  atmosphere  of 
national  soul-searching  at  the 
end  of  the  Boer  War,  The  Rid¬ 
dle  is  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
Great  War,  making  graspable 
the  growing  capacity  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  an  adversarial  sea 
power.  Spies  of  the  Kaiser, 
meanwhile,  ostensibly  chroni¬ 
cled  the  discovery  of  foreign 
espionage  networks  at  a  time 
when  minds  were  increasingly 
centered  on  the  actual  machi¬ 
nations  of  German  intelligence. 
We  contend  in  this  artidethat 
early  20th  century  spy  fiction 
was  designed,  above  all  else,  to 
alert  both  the  government  and 
the  people  of  England  tothe 
vulnerabilities  of  the  British 
Empire. 


Unashamedly  patriotic,  their 
political  sensibilities  "finely 
tuned  to  the  cadences  of  i  impe¬ 
rial  decline,"  authors  wanted  to 
see  more  bei  ng  done  by  the 
authorities.5  For  example, 
Kipling  supported  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts's  cal  I  for  a  more  robust 
defense  of  Empire;  Childers 
sought  to  garner  public  opinion 
in  support  of  new  naval  bases 
and  a  rapid  expansion  of  the 
fleet;  and  le  Queux  demanded 
the  creation  of  a  domestic  i  ntel  - 
I  i  gence  servi  ce  to  combat  the 
German  ogre,  an  enemy  with 
whom  the  day  of  reckoning  was 
inevitable.  We  will  also  show 
here  that  certain  authors 
quickly  realized  that  whipping 
up  popular  concerns  was  a  prof¬ 
itable  enterprise.  Le  Queux  was 
by  far  the  wiliest,  reaping  mas¬ 
sive  financial  rewards  by  sensa¬ 
tionalizing  the  extant  threats 
facing  the  nation. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  entirely 
new  ground.  In  their  larger  his¬ 
tories  of  the  British  intelli¬ 
gence  community,  Christopher 
Andrew  and  Bernard  Porter 
have  both  shown  convincingly 
how  popular  authors  from  the 
period  were  i mpl i cated  in  the 
business  of  "scare-mongering," 
giving  voice  to  a  range  of  public 
anxieties,  from  the  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  Britain's  defensive  prepa- 
rati  ons  to  the  specter  of  forei  gn 
espionage.6  David  French, 

David  Trotter,  and  Nicholas 
H  i  I  ey  have  al  so  provi  ded  i  impor¬ 
tant  contri  buti  ons  on  the  rol  e  of 
spy  fiction  in  stirring  up  a  hor¬ 
net's  nest  of  tension  before  the 
First  World  War.7 

We  nevertheless  feel  that 
there  are  two  avenues  that 
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British  Spy  Thrillers 


Certain  spy  novels  carried  huge  weight  in  the  defense  councils 
of  Empire,  precipitating  significant  changes  in  actual  policy¬ 
making. 


require  further  analysis.  First, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  literature  to  suggest  that 
the  threats  discussed  in  spy  fic¬ 
tion  had  little  or  no  grounding 
in  reality.  Authors,  it  is  often 
said,  were  spinning  mysteries 
out  of  airy  nothings,  so  moti¬ 
vated  were  they  by  commercial 
gains.  Yet  such  a  judgment 
seems  too  conclusive:  there  is  a 
difference  between  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  pure  invention.  Rus¬ 
sia  did  annex  strategically 
sensitive  areas  in  Central  Asia 
with  the  intention  of  putting 
diplomatic  pressure  on  Britain; 
Germany  was  building  a  battle- 
fleet  with  which  to  challenge 
British  imperial  hegemony. 
Authors,  moreover,  recognized 
that  the  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  fantasy  conveyed  some  real 
truth. 

Secondly,  we  would  I  ike  to 
show  how  certain  spy  novels 


carri  ed  huge  wei  ght  i  n  the 
defense  counci  Is  of  E  mpi  re,  pre¬ 
cipitating  significant  changes  in 
actual  policymaking.  Although 
historically,  officials  demurred 
at  gi  vi  ng  credence  to  works  of 
fiction,  between  1901  and  1914, 
the  opposite  was  true:  intrigue 
narratives  were  taken  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  corridors  of  power. 

/.  Kim  and  the  External 
Threat  to  E  mpi  re 

In  K i pi i ng's  eni gmati c story 
Kim,  the  orphaned  boy  with 
mixed  parentage  is  perfectly 
suited  to  move  between  the 
world  of  Europeans  and  the 
people  of  the  colony  and,  as 
such,  is  by  far  the  best  asset  for 
maintaining  surveillance  and 
gathering  H  UM I  NT.  8  Chal¬ 
lenged  by  Colonel 
Creighton,  the  fic¬ 
tional  head  of  the 
I  ntelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  join  his  team 
of  trained  local 
agents,  his  missions 
ranged  from  eaves- 
droppi  ng  to  the  i  nter- 
ception  of  seditious 
messages.  Kipling 
gave  moral  backing  to 
intelligence  work  by 
suggesting  that  it 
safeguarded  the 
empi  re  and  thwarted 
heinous  plots.  Mah- 
bubAli  reassures 
Kim  that  his  delivery 
of  a  key  message 
ensured:  'The  game  is 
well  played.  That  war 


is  done  now  and  the  evil  we 
hope  nipped  before  the  flower, 
thanks  to  me  and  thee." 

The  literature  on  Kim  is  volu¬ 
minous  and  well-trodden.9  Crit¬ 
ics  of  colonial  discourse  point  to 
a  range  of  moral  flaws  in 
Kipling's  work.10  Edward  Said, 
who  i  n  2000  wrote  an  i  ntroduc- 
tion  to  a  reprinted  edition,  felt 
that  orientalist  values  perme¬ 
ated  the  novel  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  “a  masterwork  of 
imperialism."11 

Other  scholars  have  dis¬ 
missed  the  idea  that  Kim  con¬ 
tains  any  "reality"  at  all.  Gerald 
Morgan  believed  that  it  "owed 
practically  everything  to 
Kipling's  imagination";  the  only 
thi  ng  that  was  not  an  i  nven- 
tion  was  his  use  of  the  term 
'The Great  Game."12  Morgan 
argued  there  was  no  secret 
world  of  intelligence  through¬ 
out  either  northern  I  ndia  or 
Central  Asia.  He  argued  that 
even  the  I  ndian  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment,  employing  a  number  of 
Asian  agents,  was  not  engaged 
in  intelligence  work,  stating 
that  it  was  strictly  limited  to 
gathering  topographical  infor¬ 
mation.  Morgan  played  down 
the  i  mportance  of  the  actual 
I  ntelligence  Department  in 
I  ndia,  maintaining  that  its 
tasks  were  only  really  those  of 
“collating  information,"  whilst 
the  Political  Service,  formed  in 
1820,  was  little  more  than  a 
diplomatic  corps  designed  to 
send  agents  to  neighboring 
states. 13 


Drawing  of  Rudyard  Kipling  published  in  TheBook- 
man  in  1903.  ©Lebrecht/Corbis 
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[The  document’s]  contents  revealed  the  activities  of  “a  Hindu 
banker  in  Peshawar,  a  firm  of  gun  makers  in  Belgium  and  an 
important  semi-independent  Mohammedan  ruler.  ” 


Agents  rarely  collected  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Russians  and 
had  no  powers  to  make  trea¬ 
ties.  Their  "special  duty"  was 
carried  out  quite  openly  with 
letters  of  introduction  for  the 
rulers  they  visited.  British  offic¬ 
ers,  meanwhile,  never  entered 
Russian  territory  without  per¬ 
mission.  Morgan  even  ques¬ 
tioned  the  success  of  the  actual 
intelligence  officers,  doubting  if 
there  was  anythi  ng  that  they 
really  achieved,  beyond  gather¬ 
ing  tidbits  of  geographical 
knowledge.14 

II.  Reflections  of  Reality  in 
Kipling's  Kim 

If,  as  we  suggest,  spy  thrillers 
reflected  anxieties  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  period,  to  what 
extent  does  Kim  fulfill  these 
concerns?  Kim  is  portrayed  as  a 
boy  familiar  with  intrigue.  Ini¬ 
tially,  hearts  as  a  courier  even 
though  he  did  not  understand 
the  contents  of  the  messages  he 
carried,  for  "what  he  loved  was 
the  game  for  its  own  sake."15 
Over  time,  however,  he  is 
drawn  deeper  into  the  world  of 
espionage.  He  delivers  a  vital 
document  to  the  head  of  Brit¬ 
ish  intelligence  in  I  ndia.  Its 
contents  revealed  the  activities 
of  "a  Hindu  banker  in  Pesha¬ 
war,  a  firm  of  gun  makers  in 
Belgium  and  an  important 
semi-independent  Moham¬ 
medan  ruler."16  For  spy  chiefs, 
the  document  highlighted  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  threats:  Imperial  Rus¬ 
sia,  disloyal  I  ndians  in 


positions  of  influence,  and  gun¬ 
runners  from  Europe  who  could 
supply  the  latest  firearms  to  an 
I  ndian  force.  The  reference  to  a 
Mohammedan  ruler  not  only 
evoked  concerns  that  a  princely 
state  might  secretly  foster  sedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Raj  in  defiance 
of  British  paramountcy,  but  also 
drew  on  imperial  I  slamophobia. 

I  n  the  novel 's  cl  i  max,  K  i  m 
steals  the  plans  of  a  Russian 
and  a  F  renchman,  who  are  car¬ 
rying  out  clandestine  survey 
work  on  the  mountain 
approaches  to  I  ndi a.  He  passes 
them,  at  the  cost  of  his  cover— 
and  almost  his  life— to  Colonel 
Creighton  back  in  Simla.  Here, 
Kipling  articulated  a  deep- 
seated  anxiety  of  the  period.  I  n 
1894,  the  Franco-Russian  Alli¬ 
ance  brought  together  Britain's 
chief  colonial  rivals  and  raised 
the  specter  that  Britain  might 
have  to  wage  war  on  several 
fronts.  Between  1894  and  1899, 
when  the  novel  was  written,  the 
Russian  army  marched  into  the 
Pamirs  and,  at  Somatash, 
clashed  with  the  Afghans, 
whom  Britain  was  pledged  to 
protect. 

Anxieties  in  Whitehall  about  a 
Russian  threat  to  the  landward 
borders  of  I  ndia  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  1830s.  They  were 
magnified,  however,  from  the 
1870s  onwards  by  the  T sari  st 
annexation  of  the  khanates  of 
the  old  Silk  Route,  which 
brought  the  Russians  closer  to 
the  subcontinent.  Statesmen 
and  military  planners  faced  an 


all  too  familiar  intelligence 
dilemma:  what  were  the 
enemy's  real  intentions  and 
capabilities  in  the  region,  and 
what  should  the  response  be? 

While  some  deplored  alarmist 
reactions  to  Russian  expan¬ 
sion,  others  pointed  to  evidence 
of  more  sinister  designs:  the 
discovery  of  secret  Russian  mil¬ 
itary  plans  (1886);  border  skir¬ 
mishes  between  the  Tsar's 
forces  and  Britain's  Afghan 
allies  (1885,  1892,  and  1894); 
and  the  arrival  of  "shooting  par¬ 
ties,"  "scientific  explorers,"  and 
armed  Cossack  patrols  in  the 
mountain  passes  on  I  ndia's 
northern  border  (1887  and 
1888).  Such  groups  seemed  to 
suggest  an  intention  to  stir  up 
the  peoples  of  South  Asia 
against  British  rule,  perhaps  as 
a  prelude  to  a  more  serious 
attack  through  Afghanistan. 

Although  the  British  had 
managed  to  crush  the  I  ndian 
M  uti  ny  i  n  1857,  there  was 
widespread  concern  that  they 
might  have  to  fight  a  border 
war  against  tribesmen  and  Rus¬ 
sian  forces,  while  trying  to  sup¬ 
press  an  internal  revolt  at  the 
same  time.  This  internal 
dimension  is  often  overlooked, 
but  the  mood  of  the  I  ndian  pop¬ 
ulation  was  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  calculations  of  the 
British  authorities. 

Kipling  was  certainly  well- 
informed  about  the  Great 
Game.  As  a  young  journalist  at 
Simla,  he  read  Maj.  Gen. 
Charles  MacGregor's  Defence  of 
India  (1884),  which  was 
regarded  as  the  handbook  of 
the  hawkish  "Forward  School." 
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H  e  was  al  so  bri  efed  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  threat  to  the  borders  of 
I  ndia  by  Maj.  Gen.  (later  Lord) 
Frederick  Roberts,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Indian  Army. 
Affectionately  known  as  "Our 
Bobs,"  Roberts  was  a  national 
hero,  celebrated  in  novels, 
paintings,  and  music.  Kipling 
was  in  Simla  with  Roberts 
when  the  Penjdeh  I  ncident 
occurred— a  moment  when  war 
with  Russia  appeared  to  be 
imminent.  Moreover,  Kipling 
knew  that  the  frequent  ski  r- 
mishes  on  the  North-West 
Frontier  were  fought  to  pacify 
the  tribesmen  who  lived  astride 
the  potential  lines  of  communi¬ 
cations  into  Afghanistan, 
where,  accordi  ng  to  Roberts,  the 
British  I  ndian  Army  would 
have  to  fight  the  Russians. 

Roberts  advocated  a  "Scien¬ 
tific  Frontier"  for  India,  not 
along  the  administrative  line 
which  marked  the  political  bor¬ 
der  of  I  ndia,  but  deep  inside 
Afghanistan  along  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  H  indu  Kush.  Dis¬ 
guised  as  a  native,  Kipling 
emulated  the  Great  Game 
agents  to  move  among  the 
Afghans  and  Pathans.17  Fie  vis¬ 
ited  J  amrud  and  interviewed 
soldiers  with  experience  in  fron¬ 
tier  warfare.  Fie  gleaned  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  social 
events  of  Simla.  Kipling  also 
drew  inspiration  from  hiking  in 
the  H  imalayan  foothills. 

I  ndeed,  the  climax  of  Kim's  mis¬ 
sion  is  acted  out  in  the  same 
remote  mountain  setting. 

Kipling's  conversations  with 
Roberts  were  critical  in  shap¬ 
ing  Kim.  Roberts  believed  that 
the  Russian  threat  to  I  ndia  was 


In  Kim,  Kipling  fused  fictional  British  intelligence  operations 
with  the  real  work  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  which  em¬ 
ployed  Asian  agents  with  crypto ny ms  like  “The  Mirza”  or  E5. 


the  single  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  I  mperial  defense.  FI  e 
drafted  no  less  than  20  reports 
on  the  defense  of  I  ndia  between 
1877  and  1893,  advocated  an 
i  ncrease  i  n  the  size  of  the 
I  ndian  Army  (especially  Brit¬ 
ish  battalions),  and  champi¬ 
oned  the  creation  of  an  I  ndian 
I  ntelligence  Branch  to  scout 
beyond  the  fronti  er. 18  As  an 
admirer  of  Roberts,  Kipling  nat¬ 
urally  seized  on  these  concerns 
and  adapted  them  in  his  story.19 

To  fashion  the  novel's  back¬ 
drop,  Kipling  used  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Si  ml  a  to  create  both 
atmosphere  and  character:  the 
slums  of  Lahore  provided  the 
setting  for  Kim's  early  life, 
whilst  Lurgan  Sahib  was  based 
on  the  Armenian  J  ew,  A.M . 

J  acob,  who  arrived  in  the  can¬ 
tonment  in  1871,  and  who  was 
later  ruined  in  1891  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  legal  case  with  the 
Nizam  of  Flyderabad.20 

In  Kim,  Kipling  fused  fic¬ 
tional  British  intelligence  oper¬ 
ations  with  the  real  work  of  the 
I  ndian  Survey  Department, 
which  employed  Asian  agents 
with  cryptonyms  like  'The 
M  i  rza"  or  "E  5,"  to  create  a 
hybrid  organization  deeply 
engaged  in  counterintelligence 
activities  on  the  frontiers  and 
within  the  I  ndian  subconti¬ 
nent.  Other  than  Colonel 
Creighton  (who,  as  "Control,"  is 
naturally  British),  Kipling's 
heroes  are  all  Asian:  the 
Afghan  horse  trader,  Mahbub 


AN;  the  I  ndian  master  of  dis¬ 
guises,  Flurree  Babu;  and  the 
mysterious  agent  E23.  For 
Kipling,  it  was  essential  that  a 
successful  intelligence  organi¬ 
zation  recruited  from  a  target 
region  employed  expert  lin¬ 
guists  and,  where  possible, 
expl  oited  those  who  al  ready 
worked  in  the  enemy's  senior 
ranks. 

The  hiring  of  local  Asian 
agents  was  common  practice.21 
Attaches,  consuls  and  news- 
writers— the  name  given  to 
local  spies  hired  by  British 
political  officers— gradually 
became  a  more  permanent 
arrangement.  There  were  "lis¬ 
tening  posts"  at  Peshawar, 
Gilgit,  Chitral,  Kandahar, 
Kabul,  Tehran,  and  Meshed 
from  where  local  agents  could 
be  dispatched.  Ad  hoc  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  by  more 
"nomadic"  expeditions  too,  for 
example,  by  boundary  commis¬ 
sions  and  by  agents  traversing 
the  FI  indu  Kush  or  Pamirs. 

I  ndian  merchants  could  also 
be  used  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  Empire.  J  ames  Onley  has 
shown,  with  reference  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  that  I  ndian  mer¬ 
chants  were  important  in  creat¬ 
ing  access  to  local  elites  and 
their  networks,  and  provided  a 
cheap  and  useful  tool  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  presence  and  perhaps 
"influence."22  The  "Control"  at 
the  consulate  at  Meshed  in 
1887,  Colonel  Charles 
MacLean,  employed  Asian  per- 
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Since  all  empires  are,  ultimately,  created  and  held  by  coercion, 
gathering  intelligence  about  potential  or  actual  threats  was  re¬ 
garded  as  essential  to  the  survival  of  Britain’s  Empire. 


sonnel  in  dangerous  work.23  He 
reported  that  two  messengers 
had  been  arrested  in  Merv,  a 
small  oasis  settlement  in  Rus¬ 
sian  Central  Asia.  Agents  "I " 
and  "J  "were compromised  and 
had  to  be  discharged.  An  agent 
in  ring  "C"  went  missing  in 
November  1888  after  being  dis¬ 
patched  to  get  "photos  of  Rus¬ 
sian  guns,  troops  and 
barracks."24 

According  to  MacLean's 
records,  there  were  systematic 
searches  at  the  border,  and 
despite  precautions  such  as 
using  invisible  ink  in  mes¬ 
sages,  more  agents  were  going 
missing.25  The  consuls'  duties 
i  n  M  eshed  were  domi  nated  by 
monitoring  relations  between 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  but 
they  also  involved  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  Russian  Central 
Asia,  particularly  the  routes 
that  any  troops  destined  for 
I  ndia  would  have  to  take. 26 

Asian  and  British  agents, 
newswriters  and  attaches  all 
sent  their  information  either 
directly  to  the  intelligence 
departments  of  London  and 
Simla,  or  to  the  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  of  the  Government  of  I  ndia, 
the  governor  of  the  Punjab 
(which  had  responsibility  for 
the  North-West  Frontier  Prov¬ 
ince  until  1901)  or,  in  the  case 
of  Persia  and  the  Gulf,  to  the 
Foreign  Office.27 The  I  ndi an 
native  surveyors,  the  "Pun¬ 
dits,"  sent  their  geographical 
material  to  the  Topographical 
and  Survey  Department,  some 


of  which  was  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished.  Copies  of  reports  con¬ 
taining  intelligence  with 
potential  military  value  went  to 
the  Indian  I  ntelligence  Branch. 

The  need  to  gather  intelli¬ 
gence  on  Central  Asia  was  to 
assuage  considerable  fears  of 
Russian  capabilities  and  inten¬ 
tions  and  to  detect  any 
attempts  by  T sarist  agents  to 
convert  the  natives.  This  was 
especially  important  in  the  case 
of  the  Afghans  and  Pathans, 
who,  I  i  vi  ng  on  or  near  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  were  beyond  the  full 
reach  of  the  authorities.  The 
mountainous  environment 
made  British  fears  about  the 
security  of  the  frontier  even 
more  acute. 

III.  Kipling  and  the  "Enemy 
Within" 

The  targets  of  British  intelli¬ 
gence  i  n  the  E  mpi  re  were  not 
just  external  enemies,  but 
internal  subversives.  Since  all 
empires  are,  ultimately,  cre¬ 
ated  and  held  by  coercion,  gath¬ 
ering  intelligence  about 
potential  or  actual  threats  was 
regarded  as  essential  to  the 
survival  of  Britain's  Empire. 
What  is  striking  about  British 
leaders,  even  in  the  heyday  of 
imperialism  in  the  1890s,  is 
their  consistent  concern  about 
security.  J  oseph  Chamberlain 
wrote  in  1898:  "We  are  the  most 
powerful  Empire  in  the  world, 
but  we  are  not  all-powerful."28 


The  si  mpi  e  fact  was  that  the 
colonial  administrators  were  so 
small  in  number  they  did  not 
have  the  capacity  to  construct 
pol i ce states.  Indeed,  as  Rich¬ 
ard  Popplewell  points  out,  there 
was  contempt  for  the  state 
apparatuses  of  Russia  and 
other  Oriental  despotisms:  "A 
strong  aversion  to  the  use  of 
spies  was  one  of  the  alien  tradi¬ 
tions  of  government  which  the 
British  brought  to  I  ndia."29 
Tracing  numerous  episodes  of 
where  the  British  were  badly 
informed,  he  shows  that  they 
sought  to  avoid  harassment  of 
the  people,  concluding:  "What 
they  could  not  afford  was  to 
al  i  enate  the  I  ndi  an  publ  i  c  on  a 
substantial  scale.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  British  rule  in  I  ndia 
depended  upon  the  acquies¬ 
cence  and  participation  of  the 
ruled."30 

Kipling's  I  ndia  reveals  the 
depth  of  concern  about  the 
threat  to  the  Raj  from  the 
native  population,  which  lin¬ 
gered  beneath  the  surface  long 
after  the  traumas  of  the  I  ndi  an 
Mutiny.  The  police  were  tasked 
to  detect  subversion— they 
would  achieve  varying  degrees 
of  success— but  the  authorities 
were  al  so  eager  to  i  nfl  uence  the 
elites,  the  potential  leaders  of 
revolt,  and,  where  possible,  to 
shape  public  opinion.  As  C.A. 
Bayly  argues,  the  idea  was  to 
regulate  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  so  as  to  establish  an 
"empire  of  opinion."31 

The  setti  ngs  i  n  K  i  pi  i  ng's  work 
are  precisely  at  the  margins  of 
authority  in  the  information 
order,  seeki  ng  out  the  si  ni  ster 
"hidden  hand"  of  rebels  and  for- 
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Kipling’s  novel  suffered  too  from  this  imperial  blind  spot;  there 
is  no  sense  that  the  conspirators  with  which  Kim  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  do  battle  have  any  legitimate  cause, 


eigners.  More  than  that,  the 
assumption  of  Kipling's  I  ndia  is 
that  disorder  itself  is  threaten¬ 
ing,  with  no  acknowledgement 
of  the  inherently  undemocratic 
nature  of  British  colonial  rule 
that  would  make  protest  neces¬ 
sary.  I  ndeed,  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  conflate  protest  and 
threat  and  to  see  all  pubic 
expressions  of  anger  and  frus¬ 
tration  as  indicative  of  latent 
native  fanaticism.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  native  population 
meant  that  public  disorder  had 
to  betaken  seriously,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  prompt  coercive 
action  was  preferred.  Muslims, 
particularly  those  astride  the 
frontier,  were  not  only  well 
armed  and  numerous,  but  also 
saw  the  Afghan  ki  ng  as  thei  r 
natural  leader  or,  in  the 
extreme,  the  caliph  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire. 

When  it  came  to  the  i  ntercep- 
tion  of  nationalist  agitators, 
who  began  a  bombing  and 
assassination  campaign  before 
the  F  i  rst  Worl  d  War,  there  was 
little  enthusiasm  to  consider 
political  reforms.  There  were, 
nevertheless,  considerable 
efforts  to  track  down  the  con- 
spi  rators  who  were  di  recti  ng 
the  terrorist  campaign  from 
outside  I  ndia.  As  Popplewell 
has  demonstrated,  this  led  to 
the  surveillance  of  agitating 
movements  in  Britain  and 
Asia.32 

Kipling's  novel  suffered  too 
from  this  imperial  blind  spot; 
there  is  no  sense  that  the  con- 
spirators  with  which  Kim  and 
his  colleagues  do  battle  have 
any  legitimate  cause,  and  their 
moral  weakness  is  confirmed  by 


their  treachery  toward  the 
E  mpi  re  and  thei  r  dependence 
on  foreign  support.  I  nstead, 
Kipling's  idealized  world  is  one 
where  British  intelligence  is 
alert  to  the  dangers,  operates 
within  the  sub-strata  of  native 
society,  and  thwarts  the  con¬ 
spirators  to  maintain  British 
security. 

Between  1899  and  1901,  when 
Kipling  was  writing  Kim,  the 
Army  in  I  ndia  was  deployed  to 
restore  order  no  fewer  than  69 
times.33  Concerns  that  the 
police  were  unreliable  to  the 
point  of  mutiny,  not  to  mention 
the  difficulties  of  gathering 
intelligence  before  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out,  meant  that  the 
army  was  a  vital  i  nstrument  i  n 
maintaining  order.  Kipling  was 
aware  of  its  importance,  and  it 
is  not  purely  coincidental  that  a 
British  regiment  features  so 
prominently  in  Kim,  making  its 
presence  felt  by  "showing  the 
flag."  Lord  Roberts  wrote: 

l/l/e  cannot  afford  to  let 
our  Native  troops  or  the 
people  of  I  ndia  doubt  the 
mai  n  ten  a  nee  of  our 
supremacy,  which  they 
certai nly  would  i  f  we  were 
to  allow  R  ussi a  to  over¬ 
run  Afghanistan.  Wemust 
let  it  be  cl  early  seen  that 
we  do  not  fear  R  ussi  a, 
and  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  she  shall  not 
approach  near  enough  to 
I  ndia  to  cause  us  serious 
trouble  in  our  rear.34 


Roberts  felt  that  the  British 
people  supported  a  robust  impe¬ 
rial  defense  policy.35  The  press 
and  the  enfranchised  public 
could  be  used  as  tools  to  exert 
pressure  on  governments  that 
did  not  exhibit  sufficient 
resolve.  When  Roberts  returned 
from  the  South  African  War,  he 
was  convinced  that  Britain's 
voluntary  system  of  enlistment 
was  no  longer  adequate.  He  set 
up  the  National  Service  League 
and  asked  if  Kipling  would 
"write  some  sti  rri  ng  I  i  nes  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  the 
danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  a  second  ti  me  i  n  the  same 
risky  position  without  any  prop¬ 
erly  trained  troops  in  the 
country."36 

Kipling  was  an  eager  recruit. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  fact 
that  successive  Liberal  govern¬ 
ments  had  neglected  the  army, 
given  concessions  tothe  Boers, 
and  vacillated  over  Home  Rule 
for  I  reland,  all  of  which  were 
critical  issues  for  the  Empire. 
Kipling,  however,  did  not  share 
Roberts's  faith  in  the  British 
people  and  publicly  criticized 
the  complacency  that  seemed  to 
prevai  I . 

IV.  "A  Yachting  Story  with 
a  Purpose":  Erskine 
Childers  and  The  Riddle  of 
the  Sands 

The  Edwardian  period  was  a 
time  of  much  anxiety  and  inse¬ 
curity  for  the  British  Empire. 
Although  the  South  African 
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In  challenging  the  Royal  Navy’s  dominance  of  the  seas,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  linchpin  of  national  security,  the  Kaiser  undermined  the 
wisdom  of  diplomatic  isolation  and  provoked  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  unease. 


War  (1899-1902)  had  been  won, 
many  Britons  were  left  wonder¬ 
ing  how  the  British  Army,  num¬ 
bering  almost  half  a  million 
soldiers,  had  taken  nearly  three 
years  to  defeat  a  guerrilla  force 
of  roughly  60,  000  men.  Goaded 
into  the  conflict  by  the  British, 
the  outnumbered  Boers  evoked 
great  international  sympathy, 
especially  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  leaving  the  British 
devoid  of  both  friends  and 
allies.  In  an  age  increasingly 
i  nfl  uenced  by  the  doctri  ne  of 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  as 
much  between  nations  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  certain  voices  sug¬ 
gested  that  E  ngland  had 
somehow  "gone  soft"  and  that 
the  nation  was  deteriorating 
physically. 

T estament  to  the  publ  i  c  mood, 
in  1905  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
British  Empire"  sold  12,000 
copies  in  just  six  months.37  Brit¬ 
ish  eyes  also  began  to  turn  ner¬ 
vously  toward  Germany,  which, 
seeking  its  "place  in  the  sun" 
commensurate  with  its  rising 
industrial  strength,  deter¬ 
mined  that  Weltpolitik  was 
impossible  without  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  FI  igh  Seas  Fleet. 
In  challenging  the  Royal  Navy's 
domi  nance  of  the  seas,  the  tra- 
ditional  linchpin  of  national 
security,  the  kaiser  under¬ 
mined  the  wi  sdom  of  di  pi  o- 
matic  isolation  and  provoked  a 
state  of  profound  unease  con¬ 
cerning  the  vulnerability  of 


Britain's  defensive  prepara¬ 
tions. 

The  air  thick  with  fear  and 
uncertainty,  the  spy  novel 
began  to  reproach  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  what  it  saw  as  a  chronic 
lack  of  preparedness  against 
potential  invasion.  By  any  yard¬ 
stick,  the  most  famous  spy 
thriller  to  address  this  was 
Erskine  Childers's  1903  novel 
The  Riddle  of  the  Sands.  Born 
into  the  governing  class  and 
schooled  at  FI ai I eybury  College, 
the  principal  Victorian  training 
ground  for  Britain's  colonial 
elite,  Childers  was  a  staunch 
i  mperi  al  i  st. 38  "One  can  set  no 
I  i  mits  to  the  possi  bi  I  iti  es  of  an 
al  I  i  ance  of  the  E  ngl  i  sh  speak¬ 
ing  races,"  he  declared  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  B  asi  I  Willi  ams,  a  cl  ose 
friend,  in  October  1903. 39 

The  South  African  War  deeply 
colored  Childers's  thinking. 
Shocked  at  the  ease  with  whi  ch 
British  forces  had  met  their 
match  at  the  hands  of  guerril¬ 
las,  he  developed  an  uncomfort- 
abl  e  feel  i  ng  that  the  E  mpi  re 
was  in  mortal  danger.  Childers 
became  particularly  concerned 
about  Germany,  which  had 
made  no  secret  of  its  sympathy 
for  the  Boers  (even  supplying 
armaments  against  the  British 
troops).  L i ke  most  of  his  fel I ow 
countrymen,  he  had  been 
appalled  by  the  notorious 
K  ruger  T el  egram  i  n  1896,  a 
message  sent  by  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  1 1  to  the  presi  dent  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  con¬ 


gratulating  him  on  repelling 
thej  ameson  Raid,  a  sortie  on 
theTransvaal  from  the  British- 
controlled  Cape  Colony.  Upon 
his  return  from  the  Boer  War, 
therefore,  he  resolved  himself  to 
write  a  "yachting  story,  with  a 
purpose."  That  purpose  was  to 
rouse  the  government  to  the 
German  threat. 

TheRiddle occupied  much  of 
Childers's  time  between  spring 
1901  and  wi nter  1902.  FI  e  was 
not,  by  his  own  admission,  a 
naturally  accomplished  writer 
of  fiction.  It  is  clear  from  his 
correspondences  that  he  felt 
constrained  by  the  medium  and 
hampered  by  the  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  titi  Nation  and  a  sense  of 
climax  consistent  with  literary 
conventions.  "I  fear  the  story  is 
beyond  me,"  he  lamented  in  one 
letter.40  'There  is  no  sensation, 
only  what  it  meant  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  fact,"  he  grieved  in 
another. 41 

FI  aving  finally  submitted  the 
draft  shortly  before  Christmas 
1902,  Childers's  worst  fears 
were  soon  confirmed,  when  his 
publisher,  Reginald  Smith  of 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co,  returned 
the  manuscript  forthwith,  ask¬ 
ing  for  "drastic" revisions.  "My 
experience  is  that  people  will 
not  take  their  literary  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  close  pemmican 
fare  which  you  adopt," 
explained  Smith.42  With  its 
forensic  attention  to  detail,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  all 
things  nautical,  the  draft  had 
none  of  the  "flow  and  glow" 
required  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
Whilecaviar  to  the  yachting 
fraternity,  Childers's  extensive 
use  of  cartographic  materials 
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What  really  troubled  the  publisher  about  the  manuscript  was 
the  complete  omission  of  women. 


(see  below),  delineating  (with 
exact  depth  indications)  the  tel¬ 
lurian  sands  and  archipelagos 
of  the  North  Sea  mudflats  had 
the  potential  to  "frighten  the 
[general]  reader  away."  'The 
man  who  reads  a  work  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  however  cl  early  founded 
on  fact,  is  in  a  word  not  ener¬ 
getic,”  tutored  Smith.43 

What  really  troubled  the  pub¬ 
lisher  about  the  manuscript 
was  the  complete  omission  of 
women.  As  it  stood,  TheRiddle 
was  very  much  a  man's  book.  It 
is  worth  remembering  that,  by 
the  dawn  of  the  20th  century, 
women  (ever  more  literate  fol¬ 
lowing  advances  in  education 
provided  for  girls,  but  still 
largely  excluded  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  sphere)  had  become  big  con¬ 
sumers  of  fiction.  At  Smith's 
insistence,  therefore,  the  narra¬ 
tive  had  to  offer  more  in  the 
way  of  feminine  interests. 

For  Childers,  the  thought  of 
less  sailing,  fewer  charts  and 
more  women  was  anathema. 


Sailing  was  a  school  of  charac¬ 
ter,  saying  much  for  the  grit 
and  hardihood  of  young  Brit¬ 
ons;  maps  demonstrated  the 
ease  with  which  England  could 
be  invaded;  while  lashings  of 
romance  undermined  the  seri¬ 
ous  message  contained  in  the 
book.  After  much  procrastina¬ 
tion  on  both  sides,  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  eventually  reached: 
the  maps  would  not  be  cut;  the 
book  would  now  have  a  "love 
interest."  "I  was  weak  enough 
to  spatchcock  a  gi  rl  i  nto  it  and 
find  her  a  horrible  nuisance," 
grumbled  Erskine  in  a  private 
I  etter. 44 

What  then  of  the  finished 
product?  Drawing  upon 
Childers's  own  experiences  of 
sailing  along  the  German  coast, 
which  brought  to  the  narrative 
an  astonishing  verisimilitude, 
TheRiddle  tel  Is  the  story  of  two 
patriotic  duffers— Messrs.  Car- 
ruthers  and  Davies— embody¬ 


ing  all  that  was  good  about  the 
adventurous  English  character, 
who  lark  about  in  a  small 
seven-ton  yacht— the  Dulci- 
bella— and  explore  islands  in 
the  North  Sea. 

When  off  the  Frisian  Islands 
duckshooting  and  incidentally 
fathoming  the  shoals  and  inlets 
thereabouts,  they  discover  that 
the  Germans,  with  the  aid  of  an 
armada  of  shallow  draft  boats, 
plan  to  send  troops  across  from 
the  sand  berms  that  adorn  the 
lonely  stretch  of  coast  between 
H  ol  I  and  and  Denmark.  This 
was  to  be  a  surprise  attack  or, 
in  military  parlance,  a  coup  de 
main. 

With  no  shore  defense  on  the 
East  Anglian  coast,  and  no 
British  fleet  permanently  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
two  sailors  conclude  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  D-Day,  if  launched,  was 
bound  to  succeed.  Mr.  Davies 
poi  nts  the  fi  nger  of  bl  ame  at 
Britain's  "blockheads  of 
statesmen."45  At  another  point 
in  the  text,  he  gives  the  bluff 
declaration,  'Those  Admiralty 
chaps  want  waking  up."46 

Thankfully  for  England,  the 
mudlark  and  his  companion  foil 
the  fiendish  plot  before  it  is  too 
late.  As  if  the  propaganda  mas- 
queradi  ng  as  fi  cti  on  was  not 
enough,  Childers  also  provided 
a  postscript,  which  reminded 
readers  about  the  growing 
capacity  of  Germany  as  a  sea 
power  —"We  have  no  N  orth  Sea 
naval  base,  no  North  Sea  Fleet, 
and  no  North  Sea  policy"— and 
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Among  Childers’s  more  distinguished  admirers  was  Kipling, 
who,  from  the  1890s  onwards,  was  repeatedly  denouncing  his 
countrymen  in  the  press  for  failing  to  prepare  or  take  a  firm 
stand  against  the  “shameless  Hun.  ” 


called  for  the  creation  of  a  vol¬ 
unteer  naval  reserve,  one  that 
would  take  advantage  of  the 
unquenchable  enthusiasm  and 
untapped  talents  of  the  cruis¬ 
ing  fraternity. 

The  published  version  of  The 
Riddle  is  less  acerbic  in  its 
treatment  of  Germany  than  the 
draft  manuscript.  Whereas  the 
draft  is  embroidered  with  Ger- 
manophobia,  describing  its 
cafes  as  "hostile"  and  referring 
to  the  "unconquered  spirit"  and 
"iron  heel  of  Prussia,"  the  pub¬ 
lished  copy  rejects  nationalist 
stereotyping  and  implies  that 
Germany  is  motivated  by  Real- 
politik  rather  than 
ruthlessness.47  Nevertheless, 
the  kaiser  banned  the  book,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  Childers 
next  went  sailing  in  the  Baltic, 
German  spi  es  fol  I  owed  his 
movements. 

The  Riddle  was  published  in 
M  ay  1903.  Sales  of  the  book 
were  more  than  ample  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  effort  put  into  it.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  had  become  a 
best  seller,  going  through  three 
editions,  plus  a  cheap  "penny- 
packet"  issue  that  sold  more 
than  100,000  copies.  Reviewed 
widely  in  the  press,  the  book 
was  greeted  with  widespread 
critical  acclaim.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Gazette,  which,  as  its  title 
indicates,  sought  to  be  influen¬ 
tial  in  parliamentary  circles, 
called  it  a  "literary  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  much  force  and  origi¬ 
nality";  an  anonymous  critic  of 


a  "Boston  Newspaper"  rhapso¬ 
dized:  'The  author  must  be 
credited  with  an  ability 
amounting  to  genius,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  the  minutia  of  his  art 
only  to  Defoe  and  in  the 
resources  and  fertility  of  his 
imagination  to  Robert  Louis 
Stephenson."48 

As  England's  newest  literary 
sensation,  Childers  received 
many  letters  of  congratulation. 
'You  have  written  one  of  the 
most  original  books,"  gushed 
W.D.  Howells.  'Your  people  are 
wonderfully  life-like.  Davies  is 
extraordinarily  good,  and  the 
whole  thing  perfectly 
circumstanced."49 1  n  a  particu¬ 
larly  sycophantic  letter,  a  Mr. 

K.  Ward  from  Stanthorpe 
County  Durham,  wrote  that  the 
book  had  "stirred  in  me  a  fresh 
desire...  to  do  a  little  for  my 
country,"  prompting  him  to  form 
a  local  rifle  club  presumably 
from  where  well-intentioned 
patriots  could  be  trained  to  kill 
the  "Boche."50 

Among  Childers's  more  distin¬ 
guished  admirers  was  Kipling, 
who,  from  the  1890s  on,  was 
repeatedly  denouncing  his 
countrymen  in  the  press  for 
fai  I  i  ng  to  prepare  or  take  a  fi  rm 
stand  against  the  "shameless 
Hun."  As  well  as  excellent  sales 
and  reviews,  TheRiddle 
brought  Childers,  an  eligible 
bachelor,  to  the  front  ranks  of 
London's  social  scene. 


The  book's  success  was  no 
fluke.  Childers's  skill  as  an 
author  was  to  sense  and  to 
sei  ze  on  gl  i  b  contemporary  tal  k 
about  imperial  collapse  and  for¬ 
eign  threats.  The  timing  of  its 
publication  was  in  one  sense 
brilliantly  done  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  of  the  fallout  from 
the  South  African  War,  when 
questions  about  national 
strength  and  efficiency,  as  well 
as  the  wi  sdom  of  di  pi  omati c  i  so- 
lation,  dominated  both  public 
and  official  discourse. 

The  book's  release  also  coin- 
ci  ded  with  the  fi  rst  wave  of  real 
public  anxiety  about  Germany, 
with  whom  relations  had  soured 
markedly.  By  1903,  many 
i  si  and-fol  k  were  concerned  that 
the  Royal  N  avy  was  about  to 
lose  its  mastery  of  the  seas,  thus 
i  ncreasi  ng  the  possi  bi  I  ity  of 
invasion.  Only  a  year  earlier,  in 
a  speech  to  the  Reichstag,  Vice 
Admiral  L i von i us  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  navy  had  boldly  pro¬ 
nounced: 

Carrying  out  a  landing  on 
the  English  coast  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  steam 
power.  The  possibility  of 
steaming  by  night  with 
lights  covered  in  order  to 
escape  the  enemy's  obser¬ 
vation,  have  much 
reduced  the  advantages  of 
England's  insular 
position.51 

Under  Kaiser  Wilhelm  1 1 ,  Ger¬ 
many  had  begun  launching  its 
pre-dreadnought  fleet,  some  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  war¬ 
ships  ever  built.  A  popular 
i  mage  was  that  of  the  kai  ser— 
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Pressure  from  backbenchers,  especially  those  representing 
East  Coast  constituencies,  prompted  Lord  Selbourne  to  ask 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Division  for  a  detailed  report  on  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  a  German  invasion  as  outlined  in  the  book. 


kitted  out  in  medals,  sword  and 
polished  boots— breaking  cham¬ 
pagne  bottles  over  the  bows  of 
impressive  steam-powered  ves¬ 
sels.  Convinced  that  Nemesis 
was  close  at  hand  and  saddled 
with  xenophobic  paranoia,  the 
British  press  did  nothing  to 
subdue  tensions,  beating  the 
patriotic  drum  and  whipping  up 
popular  enthusiasm  for  reme¬ 
dying  the  very  strategic  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  which  Childers  had 
protested. 

Demands  for  the  government 
to  "do  somethi  ng"  were  not  i  n 
fact  being  ignored.  Weeks 
before TheRiddle was  dueto go 
to  press,  the  Admiralty 
announced  that  it  had  selected 
a  site  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  for  a 
new  N  orth  Sea  naval  base, 
causing  Childers  to  insert  a 
hasty  postscri  pt  to  the  effect.  A 
year  earlier,  His  Majesty's  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  set  up  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  I  mperial  Defence  to 
consider  the  expanding  Ger¬ 
man  battlefleet  and  its  poten¬ 
tial  intentions. 

Lord  Selbourne,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  took 
great  interest  in  TheRiddle!" I 
read  [it]  with  much  pleasure"), 
but  with  reservations.  In  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  he  disputed  the 
cl  ai  m  of  "N  o  N  orth  Sea  Pol  i  cy," 
suggesting  that,  "I ike  so  many 
other  writers,  he  [Childers] 
takes  it  for  granted  that  noth¬ 
ing  goes  on  at  the  Admiralty,  or 
is  done  by  the  Admiralty,  except 
what  the  public  happens  to 
know."52  Selbourne  rejected  the 
book's  emphasis  on  the  Forth  as 
an  essential  buffer  against  Ger¬ 
man  attack  as  representative  of 
a  "very  common  delusion";  "the 


only  thing  which  really  mat¬ 
ters,"  he  went  on,  "is  ships— 
believe  me."53 

By  contrast,  Hugh  Arnold-For- 
ster,  then  parliamentary  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  was 
unreservedly  impressed.54  As 
was  the  highly  influential  Vic¬ 
torian  war  hero,  Lord  Wolseley, 
formerly  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces: 

The  subj ects  i  t  deals  wi  th 
are  most  interesting.  Few 
men  in  England  have 
studied  the  question  of  the 
invasion  of  these  islands 
more  dosely  than  I  have 
done  When  men  perhaps 
laugh  at  this  expression  of 
mine  I  always  content 
myself  with  reminding 
them  that  I  attach  more 
weight  to  theopinions  of 
Napoleon,  Wellington, 

Nelson  and  Collingwood, 
than  I  do  to  theirs.55 

For  Wolseley,  what  made  the 
book  more  than  ordinarily 
i  nteresti  ng  was  the  mi  nuteness 
of  detail  with  which  the  narra¬ 
tive  was  loaded,  the  apparent 
perfect  familiarity  with  the 
scene  of  the  events  descri  bed. 
Sai  I  i  ng  the  N  orth  Sea  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  author's 
hobbies,  and  it  was  clear  that 
his  personal  experiences  had 
added  a  semblance  of  truth  to 
what  was,  at  its  core,  a  pretty 
far-fetched  narrative. 

Pressure  from  backbenchers, 
especially  those  representing 


East  Coast  constituencies, 
eventually  prompted  Lord  Sel¬ 
bourne  to  ask  the  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  Division  (N I D)  for  a 
detailed  report  on  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  a  German  invasion  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  book.  The  most 
recent  inquiry,  carried  out  in 
1902  on  the  assumption  that 
F  ranee  represented  the  mai  n 
threat,  had  concluded  that 
invasion  was  "not  an  eventual¬ 
ity  which  we  need  seriously 
consider."56 

After  sending  a  "couple  of 
experts"  to  reconnoiter  the  F  ri- 
sian  Coast,  the  Nl  D  reached 
the  same  conclusion,  pointing 
out  that  the  "want  of  railways 
and  roads,  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  the  configuration  of 
the  coast,  not  to  mention  the 
terrific  amount  of  preparation 
of  wharves,  landing-places, 
causeways,  sheds  and  whatnot 
besides,  would  have  rendered  a 
secret  embarkation 
impossible."57  "As  a  novel  it  is 
excellent;  as  war  plan  it  rub¬ 
bish,"  was  the  assessment  of 
Lord  Louis  Batten  berg,  direc¬ 
tor  of  naval  intelligence.58 

This  was  not,  however,  the 
I  ast  of  establ  i  shment  i  nterest  i  n 
TheRiddle.  On  27 J  anuary 
1906,  Childers  received  a  let¬ 
ter-marked  "Secret"— from 
J  ulian  Corbett,  who,  only 
months  before,  had  become  the 
Admiralty's  unofficial  strategic 
adviser.  Corbett  explained  that 
the  Admiralty  was  "anxious"  to 
get  some  information  about  the 
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[The  Riddle]  set  the  stage  for  a  whole  slew  of  fictionalized  spy 
stories  that  dealt  with  the  specter  of  German  invasion. 


Frisian  Coast  but  had  not 
thought  it  "expedient  to  send 
anyone  to  get  it  just  now."359 

Being  an  expert  on  the  North 
Sea,  Childers  was  invited  to 
lunch  with  Captain  Charles 
Ottley,  Battenberg's  successor 
as  DNI .  During  the  luncheon, 
Childers  handed  over  copies  of 
all  of  his  nautical  charts,  delin¬ 
eating  pilotage  and  topographi¬ 
cal  details.  A  few  months  later, 
Childers  was  contacted  by 
F  rands  Gathorne-FI  ardy  from 
the  War  Offi  ce  Staff  Col  I  ege. 
With  a  view  to  possible  raids  on 
the  North  German  Coast,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  War  Office  had 
i  nstructed  Gathorne-FI  ardy  to 
col  I  ect  geostrategi  c  i  ntel  I  i  gence 
on  the  area  and  on  the  locali¬ 
ties.  During  his  researches,  he 
had  found  that  the  existing  War 
Office  charts  were  hopelessly 
out  of  date,  noting:  "I  find  [us] 
rather  lacking  on 
information."60 

Flaving  identified  Borkum, 
Wangerooge  and  the  Sylt 
I  si  ands  as  possi  bl  e  bases  from 
which  to  launch  an  amphibious 
assault  upon  the  German  main- 


a  I  n  1910,  the  somewhat  dilatory  Admi¬ 
ralty  did  send  two  spies  to  the  F  risian 
Islands.  Unfortunately,  in  what  became 
an  international  cause celebre,  Lt.  Vivian 
Brandon  and  Capt.  B.F.  Trench  were  both 
detected  and  arrested  by  the  Germans 
and  pardoned  by  the  kaiser  three  years 
later.  During  histrial  in  the  imperial 
court  at  Leipzig,  Brandon  caused  scenes  of 
hysteria  when  he  revealed  that  he  had 
read  The  Riddle  not  once,  but  "three 
times.”  See  "British  Spies  Sentenced," 
Daily  Na/vs,  December  1910. 


land,  he  asked  Childers  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

•  Are  they  are  defended  and  to 
what  extent? 

•  What  facilities  do  they  pos¬ 
sess  both  on  harbors  and  on 
the  open  beaches  for  landing? 

•  What  size  ships  can  approach 
and  lie  in  their  harbors? 

•  FI  ave  the  buoys  been  removed 
si  nee  the  publication  of  your 
book? 

•  I  n  your  opinion,  is  there  an 
easier  landing  that  could  be 
effected  on  any  other  point?61 

Once  again,  Childers  fur¬ 
nished  the  authorities  with  all 
that  he  could.  On  Gathorne- 
FI  ardy's  insistence,  Childers 
was  required  to  keep  secret  his 
dealings  with  the  War  Office, 
since  it  "was  not  considered 
good  form  in  England  even  to 
think  of  protection,  much  less 
retaliation."62 

Over  time,  The  Riddle  became 
core  reading  for  anyone 
involved  in  naval  policy  or  espi¬ 
onage.  I  n  April  1908,  the  Admi¬ 
ral  ity  ordered  117  copies  for  use 
in  its  "Fiction  Libraries."63 1  n 
1912,  the  War  Office  issued  a 
secret  handbook,  entitled  The 
Special  M ilitary  Resources  of 
the  German  Empire,  which 
praised  the  "brilliant  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  The  Rid¬ 
dle  of  the  Sands'"  and  i  mpl  ored 
agents  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  its  content.64 


I  n  i  1 1  ustrati  ng  both  the  com- 
mercial  rewards  and  political 
leverage  that  could  be  had  from 
the  deceptive  blending  of  fact 
and  fiction— or  "faction"— it  set 
the  stage  for  a  whole  slew  of  fic¬ 
tionalized  spy  stories  that  dealt 
with  the  specter  of  German 
invasion.  As  the  next  section 
will  discuss,  perhaps  Childers's 
greatest  legacy  was  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  anti-Ger¬ 
man  crusades  of  William  I e 
Queux,  who,  in  concert  with 
military  careerists  like  Lt.  Col. 

J  ames  Edmonds,  played  a  part 
in  the  creation  of  Britain's  mod¬ 
ern  i  ntel  I  i  gence  servi  ce  and 
thus  changed  the  course  of  an 
empi  re. 

V.  TheGermans are 
Coming!:  The  Fiction  of 
William  I e  Queux 

After  The  Riddle,  as  Christo¬ 
pher  Andrew  argues,  an 
increasingly  prominent  feature 
of  Edwardian  spy  fiction  was 
the  seditious  work  of  German 
spies.65  If  not  for  literary  style 
and  grace,  then  certainly  for 
success  and  influence,  the 
author  typically  associated  with 
the  devilish  intrigues  of  the 
German  Secret  Service  was 
Wi  1 1  i  am  I  e  Queux.  Averagi  ng 
five  novels  a  year  until  his 
death  in  1927,  he  was  among 
the  highest  paid  fiction  writers 
of  his  time,  earning  12  guineas 
per  1,000  words  (roughly  $1,000 
in  today's  money),  the  same 
rate  as  FI  .G.  Wells  and  Thomas 
FI  ardy.  An  habitue  of  London 
clubland  and  inexhaustibly 
wel  I  -travel  ed  across  some  of  the 
Continent's  most  elite  resorts, 
le  Queux  claimed  to  know 
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everyone  in  Europe  worth 
knowing,  from  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra,  reputedly  his  biggest  fan, 
to  Emile  Zola,  the  celebrated 
F  rench  writer  who  was  i  nstru- 
mental  in  exonerating  the 
falsely  convicted  army  officer 
Alfred  Dreyfus.  Throughout  his 
career,  le  Queux  presented  him¬ 
self  as  a  spymaster,  who,  with 
an  i  nti  mate  knowl  edge  of  for- 
eign  espionage,  battled  das¬ 
tardly  foreign  nationals  in  the 
service  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Tothis  day,  many  of  le 
Queux's  distant  relatives  main¬ 
tain  that  he  was  killed  by  Bol¬ 
shevik  thugs,  while  working  as 
a  secret  agent  in  the  Soviet 
Union.66 

The  lessons  of  the  Boer  War 
bit  deeply  into  le  Queux's 
psyche:  "H  i  story  tells  us  that  an 
Empire  which  cannot  defend  its 
own  possessions  must  inevita¬ 
bly  perish,"  he  would  later 
write.67  Like  Childers,  he  set 
out  to  use  fiction  as  a  vehicle 
for  political  pamphleteering, 
designed  to  awaken  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  uncomfortable 
truth  that  England  had  become 
idle  and  complacent,  whereas 
rival  nation  states  were  fast 
becoming  virile  and  purposeful. 

In  common  with  military 
threat  assessment  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  he  had  i  n  fact 
started  his  literary  career  not 
as  a  Germanophobe,  but  as  a 
Francophobe,  predicting  con¬ 
flict  between  England  and 
France.  In  1894,  he  shot  to 
fame  with  TheGreat  War  in 
England  in  1897,  which 
depicted  an  attempted  French 
invasion.  Unlike  George 
Chesney's  earlier  tale  of  war-to- 


Obsessed  with  the  end  of  empire  and  fearing  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  “beastly  foreigners”  into  the  United  Kingdom,  le  Queux 
began  to  forward  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office. 


come,  The  Battle  of  Dorking 
(1871),  which  ended  with  the 
British  being  soundly  defeated, 
TheGreat  War  in  England  con¬ 
cluded  with  English  victory. 

Five  years  later,  published 
only  months  after  the  Fashoda 
Incident,  the  territorial  dispute 
between  Britain  and  France  in 
the  Sudan,  England's  Peril 
(1899)  introduced  readers  to 
Gaston  La  Touche,  the  villain¬ 
ous  chief  of  the  F  rench  Secret 
Service.  In  England's  Peri  I,  a 
member  of  Parliament  has  his 
head  blown  off  by,  it  eventually 
transpires,  an  explosive  cigar. 
By  1906,  as  bad  blood  began  to 
arise  between  Britain  and  the 
kaiser,  foil  owing  the  start  of  the 
dreadnought  race  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  render  obsolete  British 
battleship  supremacy, 

Germany  replaced  F  ranee 
as  the  mai  n  enemy  i  n  I  e 
Queux's  novels.  As  David 
Stafford  argues,  I  ike  any 
successful  author,  he 
"kept  an  eye  on  the  shift¬ 
ing  tides  of  public 
opinion."68 

Obsessed  with  the  end 
of  empi  re  and  feari  ng  the 
encroachment  of  "beastly 
foreigners"  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  le 
Queux  began  to  forward 
reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  which,  taken  at 
face  val  ue,  confi  rmed  the 
existence  of  a  German 
spy  network  in  Britain. 

These  reports,  he 
cl  ai  med,  came  from  an 


informant  in  Berlin.69  With  no 
evidence  to  corroborate  his  alle¬ 
gations,  however,  the  authori¬ 
ties  dismissed  the  reports  as 
wishful  thinking. 

H  i  s  pi  eas  fal  I  i  ng  on  deaf  ears, 
le  Queux  adopted  a  new 
approach,  using  his  social  skills 
and  immense  clubability  to 
seek,  and  acquire,  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  senior  crown  servants. 
By  early  1906,  he  had  gained  a 
valuable  ally  in  Admiral  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  one  of  the 
most  admired  naval  officers  of 
his  generation,  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  personification  of 
J  ohn  Bull.  Eager  to  promote  his 
views  about  the  development  of 
the  fleet,  Beresford  lent  his 
great  public  voice  to  numerous 
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Northcliffe  rejected  the  first  draft.  His  main  objection  was  that 
the  invading  German  army  avoided  the  major  cities,  and  thus 
the  majority  of  Daily  Mail  readers. 


articles  written  by  le  Queux  on 
the  need  for  preparedness. 

Le  Queux's  most  important 
coadjutor  was  Lord  Roberts. 

J  ust  as  the  famous  general  had 
assisted  Kipling,  he  shared  le 
Queux's  anxiety  about  Britain's 
unreadiness  for  a  major  contest 
of  arms:  "M  y  dear  Willi  am,  the 
world  thinks  me  a  lunatic  also, 
because,  after  forty  years  ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  I  have  come  home 
and  dared  to  tell  England  that 
she  is  unprepared  for  war."70  As 
president  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  National  Service  League,  a 
pressure  group  for  compulsory 
military  training,  Roberts  saw 
an  alliance  with  le  Queux  as  an 
opportunistic  way  of  canvass¬ 
ing  public  support  for  conscrip¬ 
tion,  opposed  by  many  people  at 
the  time  for  smacking  of  conti¬ 
nental  militarism. 

Having  secured  the  priceless 
imprimatur  of  Lord  Roberts,  le 
Queux  began  to  plan  for  The 
I  evasion  of  1910,  a  graphic 
imagining  of  a  successful  inva¬ 
sion  of  England  by  a  40,000- 
strong  German  army.  Funding 
for  the  project  was  provided  by 
Lord  Northcliffe,  proprietor  of 
Britain's  first  mass-circulation 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Mail .  As  a 
pathological  Germanophobe, 
with  an  instinctive  flair  for  a 
profitable  story,  Northcliffe  was 
only  too  willing  to  stump  up  the 
cash  in  return  for  exclusive 
serialization  rights. 

Striving  for  realism,  I e  Queux 
consulted  military  experts  like 


Col.  Cyril  Field  and  Major  Mat- 
son;  he  even  spent  four  months 
touri  ng  the  southeast  of 
England  in  order  to  map  out 
the  most  likely  invasion  route. 
As  he  wrote  in  the  preface,  the 
ai  m  was  to  "bri  ng  home  to  the 
British  public  vividly  and  forc¬ 
ibly  what  really  would  occur 
were  an  enemy  suddenly  to 
appear  in  our  midst."71 

A  tough  taskmaster,  Northc¬ 
liffe  rejected  the  first  draft.  His 
main  objection  was  that  the 
invading  German  army  avoided 
the  major  cities,  and  thus  the 
majority  of  DailyM ail  readers. 
To  rectify  this,  le  Queux  was 
required  to  devise  a  new  route, 
one  where  sales  took  prece¬ 
dence  over  accuracy. 

The! evasion  began  its  serial¬ 
ization  on  13  March  1906.  I  n 
London,  itinerant  sandwich- 
board  men,  employed  by  the 
Daily  Mail  and  dressed  in 
spiked  helmets,  Prussian  uni¬ 
forms  and  bloodstained  gloves, 
bellowed  at  city  workers,  warn¬ 
ing  them  of  the  Hun's  arrival  in 
the  nation's  capital.  The  story 
was  centered  on  German  troops 
advancing  inland,  until  they 
eventually  reached  London.  As 
they  went,  the  fierce,  jack- 
booted  soldiers  despoiled  farm¬ 
land,  looted  churches,  violated 
women,  mutilated  babies  and 
bayoneted  resistance  fighters. 
Le  Queux  described  how  a  hun¬ 
dred  German  spies,  prior  to  the 
assault,  had  paralyzed  Brit¬ 
ain's  defenses  by  cutting  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  destroying 


bridges,  rail  tracks  and  coal 
staithes. 

Newspaper  serialization  came 
with  a  special  map,  illustrating 
the  regions  and  towns  where 
the  Germans  were  to  be  concen¬ 
trated.  J  ust  south  of  Cam- 
bri  dge,  there  was  to  be  the 
"Great  Battle";  in  the  fields 
between  Loughborough  and 
Leicester,  there  was  to  be  "Con¬ 
siderable  Fighting."72  Readers 
were  instructed  to  keep  the 
map  for  reference— "It  will  be 
valuabl  e." 

The  I  evasion  was  explicit  in 
agitating  for  a  system  of 
national  service  and  in  its 
denunciation  of  Britain's  slum- 
beri  ng  statesmen  for  fai  I  i  ng  to 
prepare  for  a  possi  bl  e  i  nvasi  on . 
Splashed  across  the  top  of  each 
extract  was  the  eye-catching 
headline,  "WHAT  LORD  ROB¬ 
ERTS  SAYS  TO  YOU,"  foil  owed 
by:  'The  catastrophe  that  may 
happen  if  we  sti  1 1  remai  n  i  n  our 
present  state  of  unprepared¬ 
ness  is  vividly  and  forcibly 
i  1 1  ustrated  in  Mr.  I  e  Queux's 
new  book,  which  I  recommend 
to  the  perusal  of  everyone  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  B  ritish 
Empire  at  heart."73 

The  I  evasion  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess,  boosting  the  DailyM  ail 's 
circulation  and,  in  book  form, 
selling  over  1  million  copies  in 
27  languages.  Although  the  lit¬ 
erary  cognoscenti  berated  the 
somewhat  primitive  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  writing,  le  Queux 
could  not  have  been  happier. 
With  Roberts  on  his  side,  he 
established  his  bona  fides  as  a 
serious  author;  with  North-diffe 
offering  column-inches,  he  had  a 
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Moreover,  because  they  were  gentlemen,  they  somehow  made 
spying  acceptable,  even  honourable,  to  a  readership  brought 
up  to  believe  that  espionage  was  a  dirty  trade. 


suitable  forum  for  his  anti-Ger¬ 
man  views;  and  with  high  sales, 
he  now  had  ample  private 
means  to  fund  his  counterespio¬ 
nage  work.  Encouraged  by  the 
public's  response,  leQueux  and 
Roberts  founded  a  voluntary 
Secret  Service  Department,  a 
group  of  amateur  spy  hunters 
devoted  to  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  'that  might  be  useful  toour 
country  in  case  of  need."74 

By  contrast,  the  government 
was  not  amused.  I  n  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Prime  Minister  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
said  that  le  Queux  was  a  "per¬ 
nicious  scaremonger"  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  story  risked 
inciting  war  between  England 
and  Germany.75  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  officials  could 
ignore  the  invasion  bogey.  Pub¬ 
lic  pressureto  reconsider  the 
question  of  overseas  attack 
caused  Campbell-Bannerman  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  of 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence, 
which  met  16  times  between 
27  November  1907  and  28  J  uly 
1908,  and  included  dignitaries 
like  David  Lloyd  George  and 
Edward  Grey.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  group's  convening,  testi¬ 
mony  was  given  by  none  other 
than  Lord  Roberts.  During  his 
ti  me  i  n  the  spotl  i  ght,  the  agi  ng 
military  hero  rehashed  the 
invasion  plan  as  predicted  by  le 
Queux's  melodrama.  To  the 
delight  of  Sir  J  ohn  Fisher,  then 
first  sea  lord  and  father  of  the 
ultra-modern  dreadnought,  the 
sub-committee  concluded  that 
an  invasion  was  untenable  so 
long  as  a  large,  technologically- 
advanced  navy  was 
maintained.76 


Le  Queux  was,  of  course,  not 
the  only  fiction  writer  trans¬ 
fixed  with  the  sinister  machina¬ 
tions  of  German  spies.  Le 
Queux's  biggest  rival  was  the 
self-styled  "Prince  of  Storytell¬ 
ers,"  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  An 
outspoken  critic  of  unprepared¬ 
ness,  Oppenheim  demanded  the 
i  nternment  of  enemy  al  i ens  and 
supported  Lord  Roberts's  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  introduction  of 
compulsory  national  service 
among  able-bodied  men. 

Central  to Oppenheim's  yarns, 
as  with  those  of  Childers  and  le 
Queux,  was  the  importance  of 
the  gifted  amateur.  Typically 
well-born  and  wealthy,  heroes 
were  accidental  rather  than 
professional  spies,  always  prov- 
i  ng,  under  severe  test,  to  be  of 
sterling  worth.  I  n  TheGreat 
Secret  (1907),  the  lead  charac¬ 
ter— while  in  London  playing 
cricket  for  his  county— is  inad¬ 
vertently  drawn  into  defending 
his  nation  when  he  discovers  a 
German  spy  ring  operating 
from  the  Cafe  Suisse  in  Soho. 

As  both  David  Stafford  and 
David  T rotter  have  argued,  rul¬ 
ing-class  amateurs  "were  not 
only  heroes  in  their  own  right 
but  also  guardians  of  the  social 
hierarchy";  set  apart  by  their 
gentlemanliness,  they  repre¬ 
sented  a  "symbol  of  stability"  in 
a  ti  me  of  i  ncreasi  ng  worki  ng- 
class  agitation.77  Moreover, 
because  they  were  gentleman, 
they  somehow  made  spying 
acceptable,  even  honourable,  to 
a  readership  brought  up  to 


believe  that  espionage  was  a 
dirty  trade. 

Though  others  had  muscled  in 
on  the  genre,  le  Queux  ulti¬ 
mately  trumped  them  all  with 
Spies  of  the  Kaiser.  Published  in 
1909,  and  preceded  by  an 
advertising  campaign  in  the 
Weekly  Nga/s  offering  readers 
£10 for  information  on  "Foreign 
Agents  in  Britain,"Sp/es  pitted 
Ray  Raymond— "a  patriot  to  his 
heart's  core"— against  literally 
thousands  of  German  spies, 
most  of  them  nestled  in  the 
English  countryside,  disguised 
as  landlords,  waiters,  and  bar¬ 
bers.  I  n  detai  I  i  ng  the  German 
hidden  hand,  I e  Queux  was  ada¬ 
mant  that  his  novel  was  based 
on  "serious  facts,"  unearthed 
over  a  12-month  period  touring 
the  United  Kingdom: 

As  I  write;  I  have  before 
me  a  file  of  amazi ng  docu¬ 
ments,  which  plainly 
show  thefe/erish  activity 
with  which  this  advance 
guard  of  our  enemy  is 
working  to  secure  for  their 
employers  the  most 
detailed  information. 78 

To  combat  this  menace,  the 
book  championed  the  creation 
of  a  professional  counterintelli¬ 
gence  service,  a  message  that 
chimed  with  public  fears  of 
invasion— now  at  "fever-pitch" 
with  the  kaiser's  announce¬ 
ment  in  late  1908  of  an  acceler¬ 
ated  shipbuilding  program.79 
F  Tightened  members  of  the 
public  inundated  the  novelist's 
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This  assessment,  derived  not  from  hard  facts... but  from  infor¬ 
mation  ascertained  from  amateur  spycatchers,  led  directly  to 
the  formation  of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau. 


mailbox  with  alleged  sightings 
of  German  spies.  Letters 
detailed  German  espionage  in 
all  its  forms,  from  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  beaches,  fortifications, 
and  shipyards  to  the  purloin¬ 
ing  of  secret  treaties,  war  plans, 
and  blueprints.  Although  the 
majority  of  these  reports  were 
pure  fantasy,  leQueux  ear¬ 
nestly  forwarded  them  to 
Lt.Col.J  ames  Edmonds,  head 
of  M  05,  the  fl  edgl  i  ng  counteri  n- 
tel  I  i  gence  secti  on  of  the  War 
Offi ce  Di  rect orate  of  M  i  I  itary 
Operations. 

Convinced  of  the  existence  of 
enemy  spies  ("nearly  every  Ger¬ 
man  clerk  in  London  spends  his 
hoi  i  days  on  bi  ki  ng  or  wal  ki  ng 
tours  in  the  eastern 
counties"),80  but  also  with  one 
eye  on  securing  funding  for  his 
own  fledgling  outfit,  Edmonds 
had  long  been  nagging  Richard 
H  aldane,  secretary  of  state  for 
war,  on  the  shortcomings  of 
British  espionage.  Haldane, 
who  still  harbored  hopes  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Germany, 
had  hitherto  demurred  at  this 
assessment,  bel  i  evi  ng  that 
enemy  agents  were  really  "the 
apparatus  of  the  white  slave 
traffic."81  For  Edmonds,  there¬ 
fore,  leQueux's  "evidence"  was 
a  godsend. 

By  early  1909,  the  tradition¬ 
ally  unflappable  Haldane  had 
judged  that  le  Queux's  reported 
sightings,  however  far-fetched, 
had  just  enough  plausibility  to 
merit  an  investigation.  I  n 
March,  he  set  up  a  committee  to 


consider  "the  nature  and  extent 
of  foreign  espionage  that  is  at 
present  taking  placewithin  this 
country."82  Edmonds,  the  com¬ 
mittee's  chief  witness,  informed 
members  of  a  rapi  d  ri  se  i  n 
"cases  of  alleged  German  espio¬ 
nage":  five  in  1907;  47  in  1908; 
and  24  i  n  the  fi  rst  three  months 
of  1909. 83  Of  the  24,  I  e  Queux 
had  provided  five— although,  in 
the  service  of  anonymity,  he 
was  referred  to  only  as  a  "well- 
known  author."  The  individuals 
accused  by  le  Queux  of  being 
German  spies  included:  a 
cyclist  who  swore  in  German 
when  nearly  run  over  by  the 
author  in  his  motorcar;  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  hairdresser,  named  Sch- 
weiger,  who  apparently  took 
much  interest  in  navy  gossip 
and  consorted  with  officers;  and 
a  retired  captain,  called  Max 
Piper,  who  was  believed  to  act 
as  a  "go-between"  for  German 
agents  based  i n  the  U  nited 
Kingdom.84 

Astonishingly,  le  Queux  and 
his  associates'  material  was 
instrumental  in  persuading 
members  to  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion: 

Theevidencewh i ch  was 
produced  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mi nds  of  the  commi  t- 
tee  that  an  extensi  ve 
system  of  German  espio¬ 
nage  exists  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  have 
no  organization  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  that 


espionage  and  for  accu¬ 
rately  deter  mi  ning  i  ts 
extent  or  object i  ves. 85 

This  assessment,  derived  not 
from  hard  facts  reported  by  the 
police  authorities,  but  from 
information  ascertained  from 
amateur  spycatchers,  led 
directly  to  the  formation  of  the 
Secret  Service  Bureau,  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Ml  5  and  Ml 6,  in  late 
1909. 

Historical  research  has  now 
proved  beyond  any  doubt  that 
no  such  "extensive  system  of 
German  espionage"  existed. 
Between  August  1911  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  M 1 5 
apprehended  and  tried  only  a 
handful  of  suspected  spies. 
Although  thespy  ring  of  Gustav 
Steinhauer  was  rounded  up,  the 
German  spymaster  ran  no  more 
than  20  poorly  trained  agents, 
focused  for  the  most  part  on  riv¬ 
ers  and  beaches  rather  than 
military  installations.  What 
this  underlines  is  the  fact  that 
in  1909  officials  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  deceived.  I  n  success¬ 
fully  hoodwinking  the 
establishment  into  a  state  of 
total  delusion,  le  Queux— unbe¬ 
lievably— had  played  a  key  role 
in  the  creation  of  the  modern 
British  intelligence  community. 

TheGreat  War  gave  le  Queux 
the  ideal  canvas  on  which  to 
paint  his  political  beliefs.  In  no 
fewer  than  40  novels  relating  to 
the  conflict,  published  between 
1914  and  1918,  he  argued  for 
more  counterespionage,  bigger 
ships,  and  a  stronger  stand 
against  immigration.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  every  stranger  with 
a  guttural  accent  was  a  spy  in 
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Fiction  is  more  believable  when  anchored  in  reality,  and  it  is  the 
case  that  early  20th  century  spy  fiction  was  used  to  push  gen¬ 
uine  agendas. 


disguise,  he  continued  to  flood 
government  departments  with 
reports  of  "German  officers  in 
mufti." 

By  the  war's  end,  however,  evi¬ 
dence  suggests  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  had  finally  wised  uptole 
Queux's  febrile  imagination.  In 
August  1914,  paranoid  that  the 
Germans  were  out  to  get  hi  m  on 
account  of  his  counterintelli¬ 
gence  work  and  involvement 
with  M05,  he  wrote  to  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Police  requesting  that 
local  "Bobbies"  give  him  and  his 
family  special  protection: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
a  number  of  years  I  have 
i n terested  mysel f  in  the 
tracing  and  identification 
of  German  spies  in 
England  and  in  laying 
them  before  the  proper 
authorities. . .  threats  have 
been  conveyed  to  me  that 
the  gentry  i n  questi on 
intend  to  do  me  bodi ly 
harm! 

A  reply  was  sent  to  the  effect 
that  the  local  police  would 
make  a  "short  beat"  near  his 
house.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
le  Queux  took  to  carrying  a  pis¬ 
tol  before  protesting  to  Edward 
Henry,  commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police:  "Although 
I  continue  to  be  threatened  and 
am  unfortunately  a  'marked 
man'  by  Germans,  I  am  being 
afforded  no  special  protection 
whatsoever."86 

Over  the  next  few  months,  his 
tactic  was  to  engulf  the  local 
station  sergeant  with  reports  of 
German  intruders  infiltrating 
his  premises,  only  to  be  driven 


off  by  guard  dogs.  On  17 
November,  he  wrote,  "On  two 
occasions... strangers  have  been 
prowl  i  ng  about  my  property 
with  evil  intent,  presumably  to 
inquire  about  my  private  Wire¬ 
less  station,  or,  possibly,  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  myself 
and  my  family."87  Henry  never¬ 
theless  saw  him  as  "not  a  per¬ 
son  to  betaken  seriously"  and 
refused  to  fulfil  I  his  request.88 

I  n  a  final  desperate  bid  to 
secure  protection,  I e  Queux  sent 
a  series  of  fawning  letters  to 
Patrick  Quinn  of  Scotland 
Yard's  Special  Branch,  promis¬ 
ing  that,  if  Quinn  werewilling, 
le  Queux  would  "urge  certain 
influential  gentlemen"  to  rec¬ 
ommend  that  [Quinn]  should  be 
placed  in  supreme  command  of 
the  whole  department  and 
given  complete  powers,  with  "no 
superior  authority."89  The 
"influential  gentlemen"  whose 
ears  the  fabulist  apparently 
had  included  Lord  Leith  of 
Fyvie,  Lord  Portsmouth,  Hol¬ 
combe  I  ngleby,  and  Cecil  Harm- 
sworth— men  who  believed  that 
present  police  methods  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  enemy  aliens  were 
insufficient  and  ineffective. 

By  now,  however,  no  one  was 
goi ng  to  be  taken  in  by  I e 
Queux's  anxieties.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  severed  all  con¬ 
tact  with  him,  even  issuing  a 
circular,  entitled  "Mr.  Le 
Queux,"  warning  officials  that 
he  should  be  "viewed  in  the 
proper  perspective."90  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circular,  this  was  a 


man  whose  attention  had  been 
so  long  centered  on  German 
spies  that  the  subject  had 
become  a  "monomania  with 
him." Although  leQueux,  in  his 
own  eyes,  was  a  "person  of 
importance  and  dangerous  to 
the  enemy,"  to  the  establ  ish- 
ment  he  had  now  come  to  be 
seen  as  a  charlatan. 

Conclusion 

While  it  is  clear  that  Kipling, 
Childers,  and  le  Queux  were 
prone  to  exaggerati  on,  thei  r 
works  were  based  on  reality 
and,  more  importantly,  reflected 
both  an  idealized  view  of  Brit¬ 
ain's  imperial  needs  and  a 
desire  for  greater  security.  The 
anxi  eti  es  they  represented  were 
not  entirely  without  foundation 
and  appear  all  the  more 
authentic  when  we  remember 
that  they  were  often  passed  on 
by  military  figures. 

Fiction  is  more  believable 
when  anchored  in  reality,  and  it 
is  the  case  that  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury  spy  fiction  was  used  to 
push  genuine  agendas,  includ¬ 
ing  calls  for  a  national  service 
army,  a  larger  navy,  and  a 
secret  service.  Though  they  cel¬ 
ebrated  imperialism  and  the 
qualities  that  built  it,  they  also 
represented  a  tool  for  the  mobi¬ 
lization  of  opinion  and  stood  as 
clarion  calls  against  perceived 
complacency  in  Whitehall. 

I  n  Kim,  Kipling's  characters 
speak  of  the  need  to  combat 
Russian  intrigue  on  the  North- 
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For  intelligence  officers  in  the  21st  century,  perhaps  the  most 
important  message  of  this  story  is  that  popular  culture,  howev¬ 
er  seemingly  absurd,  can  easily  translate  itself  into  real  policy. 


West  F  ronti  er  at  a  ti  me  when 
Britain  was  engaged  in  a  genu- 
i  ne  protracted  struggl  e  for 
influence  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  I  ndian  borderlands.  I  n  The 
Riddle,  Childers's  hero  reveals 
secret  German  naval  schemes 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Royal  N  avy  was  bei  ng  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  kaiser's  menac¬ 
ing  warship-building  program. 
New  naval  technologies  also 
i  nspi  red  the  anxi  eti  es  of  I  e 
Queux.  I  n  many  of  his  novels, 
German  spies  are  invariably 
found  reconnoitering  potential 
invasion  beaches  or  attempting 
to  pilfer  important  naval 
secrets. 

F or  I  e  Queux,  the  probl  em  was 
not  so  much  the  Royal  N  avy's 
i  nabi  I  ity  to  destroy  the  Ger¬ 
man  Navy,  but  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  the  British 
government.  His  lobbying,  like 
that  of  Childers,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  fostering  a  mania  for 
spies,  but  it  also  led  to  a  more 


sober  debate  in  the  armed 
forces  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  threat,  which  went  some 
way  to  inspiring  the  formation 
of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau. 

M  oreover,  the  creation  of  the 
I ndia  Political  Intelligence 
Office,  also  in  1909,  along  with 
the  long-standing  employment 
of  Asian  agents  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  I  ntel I igence  Branch 
in  I  ndia,  points  to  a  similar 
reaction  by  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  in  I  ndia.  I  n  essence,  then, 
fi  n  de  si  ed  e  spy  novel  i  sts 
gauged  public  opinion  and  tai¬ 
lored  their  works  accordingly, 
drawing  heavily  on  actual 
events,  complacency  among  the 
authorities,  and  fear  about 
potential  enemies— phenomena 
which  were  not  fictional  at  all. 

For  intelligence  officers  in  the 
21st  century,  perhaps  the  most 
important  message  of  this  story 
is  that  popular  culture,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  absurd,  can  eas¬ 
ily  translate  itself  into  real 


policy.  In  a  significant  recent 
article,  intelligence  historian 
Rob  Dover  argued  that  televi¬ 
sion  shows  I  ike  24  and  Spooks 
have  an  important  "real  world 
impact,"  conditioning  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  official  discourse  about 
intelligence.91 1  n  the  early  20th 
century,  that  golden  evening  of 
E  mpi  re,  the  real  worl  d  i  mpact 
of  spy  fiction  was  considerable. 
TheRiddlehad  a  profound 
effect  on  British  naval  policy.  Le 
Queux,  for  all  his  sins,  has  a 
genuine  claim  to  be  considered 
the  "father"  of  the  British  intel¬ 
ligence  community.  Were  it  not 
for  his  far-fetched  tales  of  Ger¬ 
man  espionage,  it  may  well 
have  been  months,  perhaps 
years,  before  dozing  authorities 
woke  up  to  the  need  for  a  pro¬ 
fessional  counterintelligence 
service.  I  ndeed,  it  is  chilling  to 
think  what  the  consequences 
would  have  been  had  the 
authorities  not  been  influenced 
by  le  Queux  and  persisted  with 
thei  r  di  I  atory  strategy  towards 
the  i  ntrigues  of  the  German 
Secret  Service. 
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Largely  neglected  [in 
histories  of  OSS]  is  the 
challenge  OSS  leaders 
faced  in  developing  a 
program  to  train  the 
“glorious  amateurs”  of 
America’s  first  central 
intelligence  and  covert 
operations  agency. 


I  n  the  histories  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  the  her¬ 
alded  predecessor  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  I  ntelligence  Agency  in 
World  War  1 1 ,  what  has  been 
largely  neglected  is  the  chal¬ 
lenge  OSS  leaders  faced  in 
devel  opi  ng  a  program  to  trai  n 
the  "glorious  amateurs"  of 
America's  first  central  intelli¬ 
gence  and  covert  operations 
agency.1  OSS's  response  to  the 
challenge  of  preparing  opera¬ 
tives  for  missions  deep  inside 
enemy- control  led  territory 
began  in  1942  with  a  paramili¬ 
tary  training  program  in  two 
national  parks.  One  of  its  lega¬ 
cies  is  the  CIA  training  pro¬ 
gram  today. a 

I  n  examining  OSS  training, 
this  article  draws  on  the 
author's  recent  600-page  report 
to  the  US  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice  on  OSS  training  in  the 
national  parks  as  well  as  his 
subsequent  research  for  a  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  OSS  training 
and  service  in  World  War  1 1 ,2 
The  article  deals  primarily  with 
the  two  mai  n  di  rect  acti  on 


a  Bibliographic  references  in  endnotes  are 
availablein  the  digital  version  of  this  arti- 
cle,  posted  on  the  Studies  in  I  ntelligence 
site  on  www.cia.gov. 


branches,  Special  Operations 
(SO)  and  Operational  Groups 
(OG).  I  n  the  process,  it  also 
refers  to  training  in  other  oper¬ 
ational  branches:  Secret  Intelli¬ 
gence  (SI ),  X-2  (Counter¬ 
intelligence),  Morale  Opera¬ 
tions  (MO),  and  the  Maritime 
Unit  (MU),  plus  the  Communi¬ 
cations  (Commo)  Branch.3  Most 
of  the  organization's  other  com¬ 
ponents,  such  as  the  Research 
and  Analysis  Branch,  employed 
people  who  were  already  skilled 
i  n  thei  r  fi  el  ds  and  who  di  d  not 
generally  require  OSS  training. 

This  essay  addresses  several 
questions.  Why  were  the 
national  parks  chosen  as  train¬ 
ing  sites?  How  was  the  training 
program  created?  What  were  its 
aims  and  methods?  How  did  it 
evolve?  Most  importantly,  how 
effective  was  the  trai  ni  ng  and 
what  was  its  legacy? 

Origins  of  OSS 

The  OSS  engaged  in  new 
forms  of  warfare  for  the  U  nited 
States:  centralized  intelligence, 
"fifth  column"  activities,  psycho¬ 
logical  or  "political  warfare," 
and  the  kind  of  sabotage,  com¬ 
mando  raids  and  directed  guer¬ 
rilla  activity  now  known  as 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author.  Nothing  in  thearticleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  gov¬ 
ernment  endorsement  of  an  article's  factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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In  early  1942,  at  least  a  dozen  American  instructors  for  SO, 
and  a  few  for  SI,  attended  all  or  part  of  a  basic  four-week 
course  the  British  had  established  at  Camp-X  east  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 


irregular  warfare.  The  British 
had  begun  such  operations  in 
1940  through  the  Special  Oper¬ 
ations  Executive  (SOE)  and  the 
Secret  I  ntelligence  Service 
(SI  S),  the  former  established  as 
a  result  of  Prime  M  inister  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill's  order  to  rouse 
resistance  against  the  German 
army  in  occupied  countries  and 
"set  Europe  ablaze."4 

In  the  United  States,  William 
J .  Donovan,  a  World  War  I  hero 
and  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  with 
extensive  contacts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  modern  warfare,  sought 
to  create  a  comparable  organi¬ 
zation.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  named  him  director 
of  the  new,  civilian  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  I  nformation 
(COI)  inj  uly  1941.  Existing 
agencies,  especially  the  Mili¬ 
tary  I  ntelligence  Division,  the 
Offi  ce  of  N  aval  I  ntel  I  i  gence, 
and  the  FBI ,  vigorously 
opposed  the  new  and  central¬ 
ized  intelligence  agency,  but  the 
US  entry  into  World  War  II  in 
December  1941  led  to  a  dra¬ 
matic  expansion  for  Donovan's 
organization. 

I  n  J  une  1942,  Roosevelt  reor¬ 
ganized  COI  as  the  OSS,  in 
which  military  and  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  had  responsibilities  in 
the  fields  of  intelligence  and 
counterintelligence,  psychologi¬ 
cal  warfare,  and  guerrilla  oper¬ 
ations,  including  sabotage  and 


the  coordination  of  resistance 
movements.  Donovan  now 
reported  to  the  newly  formed 
J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  he  also 
retai  ned  di  rect  access  to  the 
president.5 

Among  the  units  established 
i  n  the  new  OSS  were  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations  and  the  Secret 
I  ntelligence  Branches.  SO  took 
the  lead  in  obtaining  instruc¬ 
tors  and  recruits  and  setting  up 
a  substantial  paramilitary 
training  program.  Its  driving 
force  was  Lt.  Col.  Garland  H. 
Williams,  a  no-nonsense  charac¬ 
ter  with  a  highly  successful 
career  in  federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  Army  Reserves. 
The  native  Louisianan  had 
been  head  of  the  N  ew  York 
office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  a  reserve  major 
when  the  army  called  him  to 
active  duty  in  J  anuary  1941. 
That  year,  he  created  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  the  army's  new 
Counter-1  ntelligence  Corps  and 
then  went  on  to  assist  at  the 
army's  infantry  and  chemical 
warfare  school  s.  T ransferri  ng  to 
Donovan's  organization  in  early 
J  anuary  1942,  Williams  began 
recruiti  ng  and  trai  ni  ng  the  fi  rst 
SO  force.6 

First  Thoughts  on  Training 

In  establishing  the  SO  train¬ 
ing  program,  Williams  drew  in 
part  on  Britain's  experience  in 
unconventional  warfare  si  nee 


1940.  Donovan  had  visited  the 
training  schools  SOE  and  SI  S 
had  set  up  in  secluded  country 
estates  in  Britain.  Now  he,  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  other  senior  officers 
inspected  a  new,  secret  SOE 
training  camp  in  Canada 
located  on  275  acres  of  rolling 
farmland  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Ontario,  25  miles  east  of  Tor¬ 
onto.  SOE's  Camp-X  was 
desi  gned  to  provi  de  secret  agent 
and  saboteur  training  for  Cana¬ 
dians  and  for  some  Americans. 

I  n  early  1942,  at  least  a  dozen 
American  instructors  for  SO, 
and  a  few  for  SI ,  attended  all  or 
part  of  SOE 's  basic  four-week 
course;  beginning  in  April,  they 
were  fol  I  owed  by  the  fi  rst  of 
several  dozen  American 
recruits  who  trained  there.7 

A  typi  cal  day  for  trai  nees  at 
Camp-X  began  with  a  five-mile 
run  and  two  hours  of  gymnas¬ 
tics  followed  by  lectures  on  var¬ 
ious  topics,  such  as  personal 
disguise,  observation,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  field  craft.  The 
afternoon  might  include  train¬ 
ing  with  explosives  in  an  open 
field,  practice  with  small  arms 
at  a  basement  firing  range, 
parachute  jumping  from  a  90- 
foot  j ump  tower,  or  crawl i ng 
under  barbed  wire  while 
machine  guns  fired  live  rounds 
overhead.  I  n  the  evening,  stu¬ 
dents  might  study  assign¬ 
ments,  go  out  on  night 
maneuvers,  or  undergo  simu¬ 
lated  interrogations  by  instruc¬ 
tors  or  by  one  of  the  German 
officers  from  an  enemy  officer 
internment  camp  nearby.  The 
course  ended  with  the  field  test- 
i  ng  of  students:  fi  ndi  ng  thei  r 
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way  back  to  the  camp  after 
parachuting  into  a  forest  30 
miles  away  or  infiltrating  a 
local  defense  plant.8 

Garland  Williams  also  drew 
on  his  own  experience  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  U  S  Army  as  wel  I  as 
Donovan's  vision  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Williams  rejected  Brit- 
ish-style  country  estates  as 
i  nappropri  ate  for  trai  ni  ng  sabo¬ 
teurs  and  guerrilla  leaders  who 
were  known  to  operate  from  for¬ 
est  and  mountain  hideouts.  The 
ideal  special  operationstrain¬ 
ing  camp,  he  wrote,  would  be 
"situated  in  the  country  and 
thoroughly  isolated  from  the 
possible  attention  of  unautho¬ 
rized  persons"  with  plenty  of 
land,  at  least  several  hundred 
acres,  located  "well  away  from 


West 

Virginia 


any  highway  or  through-roads 
and  preferably  far  distant  from 
other  human  habitations.”  But 
it  should  be  within  about  50 
miles  from  OSS  headquarters 
in  Washington.9  Williams  found 
what  he  was  I  ooki  ng  for  i  n  two 
nearby  national  parks. 

The  First  Sites 

Operated  by  the  N  ational 
Park  Service,  the  two  woodland 
properties,  then  called  Recre¬ 
ational  Demonstration  Areas, 
were  located  in  the  Catoctin 
M  ountai ns  near  Thurmont, 
Maryland  (where the  presiden¬ 
tial  retreat  called  Shangri-La, 
now  Camp  David,  would  later 
be  bui It),  and  in  rol I i ng  wood- 
lands  in  the  watershed  of  Cho- 
pawamsic  and  Quantico  Creeks 


Pennsylvania 


M"- 


Area  B 


Maryland 


& 


■rw'Tnrmff™ 
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Prince  William  Forest  Park 
(Chopawamsic  RDA) 

Advanced  SO  /  MO  /  OG 
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Communications 
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near  Quantico,  Virginia.  Each 
park  comprised  more  than 
9,000  forested  acres  and  con- 
tained  several,  recently  built 
cabin  camps.  The  appeal  of 
Catoctin  Mountain  Park  and 
what  was  later  called  Prince 
Wi  1 1  i  am  F  orest  Park  was  thei  r 
secluded  yet  convenient  loca¬ 
tion;  expansive  wilderness  ter¬ 
rain;  existing,  rustic 
accommodations;  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  al  ready  owned 
by  the  federal  government.10 

Neither  the  National  Park 
Service  nor  the  Department  of 
the  I  nterior  wanted  to  turn  the 
parks  over  to  the  OSS  for  para- 
military  training  camps.  The 
Park  Service's  mandate  was  to 
conserve  the  nation's  parks  for 
the  public,  and  its  cabin  camps 
there  were  used  for  summer 
recreation  by 
charitable  organi¬ 
zations  serving 
needy,  urban 
youths  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Wash- 
ington.  But  the 
declaration  of  war 
enabled  the  War 
Department  to 
declare  their  use  a 
military  neces¬ 
sity,  and  a  reluc¬ 
tant  acting 
secretary  of  the 
interior  signed  an 
agreement,  leas¬ 
ing  the  properties 
for  the  duration, 
albeit  with  provi¬ 
sions  that  the  mil¬ 
itary  abide  by 
certai  n  conserva- 
tion  restrictions 
and  restore  the 
parks  as  much  as 


(I$)Area  E 
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Throughout  the  war,  park  superintendents  made  regular  visits 
and  informal  inspections  of  the  properties,  and  they  did  not  al¬ 
ways  like  what  they  saw. 


possible  to  their  prewar 
condition.11 

Between  1942  and  1945,  the 
OSS  pretty  much  did  what  it 
wanted  in  the  two  national 
parks.  The  public  was  excluded, 
the  park  rangers  gone,  and  the 
park  superintendents  moved 
out  to  the  nearest  towns.  OSS 
erected  obstacle  courses,  firing 
ranges,  and  demolition  areas, 
winterized  the  facilities, 
expanded  the  dinning  halls, 
constructed  some  classrooms 
and  a  few  barracks  and  built 
armories  and  munitions  maga¬ 
zines.  Every  SO  training  camp 
had  a  commanding  officer  and  a 
chief  instructor,  each  with  a 
separate  staff. 

Groups  of  trainees  began  to 
arrive  in  closed  army  trucks  to 
these  undisclosed  locations.  At 
their  peak,  Catoctin's  two  sub¬ 
camps  could  accommodate  up  to 
400  men,  including  trainees 
and  staff  members,  and  Prince 
William's  six  subcamps  could 
hold  900  men  (there  were  no 
women  at  the  training  camps  in 
the  parks).12 

The  Stomach-Churning 
Rough  House 

Throughout  the  war,  park 
superintendents  made  regular 
visits  and  informal  inspections 
of  the  properties,  and  they  did 
not  always  like  what  they  saw. 
Some  abandoned  farm  houses 
were  destroyed  during  mortar 


practice  and  field  exercises. 

Park  rules  against  hunting 
wi  I  dl  ife  and  cutti  ng  down  trees 
were  violated.  The  Catoctin 
superintendent  complained  to 
the  camp  commander  when 
trainee/hunters  killed  a  rabbit; 
he  lodged  a  formal  protest  when 
a  dozen  large  trees  were  cut 
down;  and  he  expressed  dissat¬ 
isfaction  when  trainees  shot 
several  wild  turkeys.  Midway 
through  the  war,  the  P  ri  nee 
William  superintendent  was 
commissioned  an  officer  at  the 
adjacent  Marine  Base  in  Quan- 
ticoand  assigned  to  supervise 
control  of  brush  fires  there,  as 
he  did  in  his  park.  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  dog  and  in  his  park 
ranger  hat  and  uniform,  the 
superintendent  continued  to 
inspect  the  park  property  on 
weekends.  Appalled  at  the  ruth¬ 
lessness  involved  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  OSS  saboteurs  and 
guerrilla  leaders,  he  later  com¬ 
plained  of  what  he  called  "the 
stomach-turning  roughhouse  of 
the  OSS!"13 

Although  SOE  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  the  beginning, 
not  only  through  Camp-X,  but 
by  temporarily  lending  instruc¬ 
tors  and  providing  copies  of  its 
manuals,  lectures,  and  training 
materials,  as  well  as  the  latest 
explosives  and  Allied  and  Axis 
weapons,  OSS  eventually  went 
its  own  way.  It  never  adopted 
the  British  model  of  two 
entirely  separate  government 
agencies  for  secret  intelligence 


and  special  operations  (SI  S  and 
SOE).  It  rejected  the  class  for¬ 
mality  between  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  the  rigid  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  of  SOE  training 
camps.  By  mid-1943  only  one 
British  instructor  remained 
with  the  Americans. 

The  OSS  was  a  most  un-mi  I  i- 
tary  military.  With  little  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  regular  army 
protocol  and  procedure,  OSS 
training  camps  fostered  a 
highly  informal  atmosphere. 
There  were  few  distinctions 
between  officers  and  enlisted 
men  and  little  or  no  saluting  or 
drill  in  the  manual-of-arms  or 
marching  in  ranks.  Emphasis 
was  on  individual  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  initiative.  "I 'd  rather 
have  a  young  lieutenant  with 
guts  enough  to  disobey  an  order 
than  a  col  onel  too  regi  mented  to 
think  and  act  for  himself," 
Donovan  declared.14 

Special  Operations 
Curriculum 

The  trai  ni  ng  program  that 
Garland  Williams  envisioned  in 
early  1942  consisted  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  that  provided 
preliminary,  basic,  and 
advanced  training  courses  to 
SO  and  SI  recruits  before  they 
prepared  for  their  different 
types  of  missions.  H  is  training 
plans  provided  elasticity  and 
all  owed  for  varyi  ng  the  i  nstruc- 
tion  according  to  a  person's  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  special 
qualifications,  or  assignment. 
Williams  believed  that  the  pre¬ 
liminary  two-week,  "toughing 
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“The  students  will  also  be  physically  and  mentally  condi¬ 
tioned.  . .  for  the  aggressive  and  ruthless  action  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  at  later  dates.  ” 


up"  course  of  demanding  physi¬ 
cal  exercise,  obstacles,  night 
marches,  and  tryouts  in  close 
combat  and  weapons  skills 
would  weed  out  the  unqualified 
and  help  to  classify  accepted 
individuals  for  future  instruc¬ 
tion  and  assignment. 

Toughening  up  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  weeks  of  basic  SO 
training  drawing  on  more  intel¬ 
lectually  demanding  skills 
derived  from  SOE's  curricu¬ 
lum:  identification  of  targets  of 
opportunity,  observation,  intel¬ 
ligence  gathering,  sabotage, 
and  so  on.  I  n  addition  to  learn¬ 
ing  new  skills,  the  students, 
Williams  explained,  "will  also 
be  physically  and  mentally  con¬ 
ditioned  during  these  two 
courses  for  the  aggressive  and 
ruthless  action  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  perform  at 
later  dates."15 

After  completing  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  basic  courses,  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  go  on,  under 
Williams's  plan,  to  either  para¬ 
chute  or  seaborne  infiltration 
training  and  then  to  one  of  the 
advanced  schools  that  would  be 
set  up  for  intelligence  work, 
propaganda,  sabotage,  or  guer¬ 
rilla  leadership.  Throughout  all 
of  the  trai  ni  ng,  the  focus  was  to 
be  on  imparting  skills,  building 
up  the  candidate's  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  self-confidence,  and 
developing  the  student's  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  personal  cour¬ 
age,  and  resourcefulness.  All 
instruction,  Williams  empha¬ 
sized,  should  be  practical,  not 
theoretical.  Instructors  should 
keep  lectures  short,  rely  more 


on  the  "discussion  or  confer¬ 
ence  method  of  instruction"  and 
make  good  use  of  "interest- pro¬ 
voking  equipment  and  materi¬ 
als."  I  ndeed,  OSS  produced 
hundreds  of  training  films,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  by  Hollywood 
director  J  ohn  Ford. 16 Classroom 
instruction,  Williams  added, 
should  alternate  with  outdoor 
demonstrations  and  practice. 

As  he  summarized  his  pedagog¬ 
ical  philosophy:  "Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  system  of  instruction 
will  follow  the  principles  of 
explanation,  demonstration, 
application,  and  examination."17 

Later,  the  advanced  courses 
would  include  "schemes"— mock 
attacks  on  real  targets.  Stu¬ 
dents  would  be  assigned,  for 
example,  to  place  imitation 
explosives  under  a  nearby  rail¬ 
road  bridge  or  radio  tower,  or 
directed  to  infiltrate  a  defense 
plant  in  Baltimore  or  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  obtain  classified 
information  or  leave  a  dummy 
explosive  charge.  Williams  con¬ 
tinued  to  stress  that  the  focus 
was  on  the  individual: 

Constant  thought  will  be 
gi  ven  to  the  building  of  a 
high  state  of  morale  and  a 
high  esprit  de corps.  How¬ 
ever,  the  military 
indoctrination  will  beso 
handled  as  to  develop  to 
the  maxi  mum  extent  his 
individual  initiative;  per¬ 
sonal  courage  and 
resourcefulness.  Empha¬ 


sis  will  be  constantly 
placed  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  agent  as  an 
indi  vidual  and  not  as  a 
fighter  who  is  only  effec- 
ti  ve  when  under  close 
leadership.  Theguerrilla 
concept  of  warfare  will  be 
theguiding  principle18 

The  first  classes  in  basic  spe¬ 
cial  operationstraining  began 
in  early  April  1942  atCatoctin 
National  Park,  which  was  des¬ 
ignated  Training  Area  B  for 
basic  OSS  training.  Thefirst 
advanced  course  began  a  few 
weeks  later  in  Prince  William 
Forest  Park's  western  sector, 
some  5,000  acres,  designated 
Area  A  for  advanced  training. 
At  Area  B,  a  dozen  instructors 
taught  about  two  dozen  stu¬ 
dents  per  course  in  those  early 
days.  The  number  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  students  would  grow 
i  nto  the  hundreds  at  the  peak 
use  of  the  camps  i  n  the  two 
parks  during  1943-44.  Because 
of  the  drive  to  produce  substan¬ 
tial  numbers  of  SO  agents,  this 
basic  course  lasted  two  to  three 
weeks.19 

During  the  war,  the  topic 
titles  in  the  basic  special  opera¬ 
tions  curriculum  remained 
roughly  the  same,  but  the  con¬ 
tent  would  change  as  a  result  of 
new  information  from  overseas. 
Basic  SO  training,  although  ini¬ 
tially  held  at  Area  B,  came  to  be 
known  as  A-4  trai  ni  ng  because, 
for  most  of  the  war,  it  was  cen- 
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OSS  jettisoned  standard  marksmanship  in  favor  of  practical 
combat  shooting.  With  their  pistols,  students  learned  “instinctive 
fire.” 


tered  at  Area  A's  subcamp  A-4 
in  Prince  William  Forest  Park. 

It  included  such  topics  as  physi¬ 
cal  conditioning,  close  combat, 
weaponry,  demolitions,  map 
reading,  field  craft,  Morse  code, 
first  aid,  as  well  as  intelligence 
gathering  and  reporting,  and 
enemy  organization  and  identi¬ 
fication.  Field  problems 
included  night  map  and  com¬ 
pass  exercises,  reconnaissance 
and  patrol,  and  simulated 
sabotage.20 

Physical  conditioning  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Operations' courses  for 
members  of  SO,  or  SI ,  M  O,  or 
whoever  took  its  paramilitary 
training,  meant  not  just  morn¬ 
ing  calisthenics  but  challeng¬ 
ing  exercises  testing  limits  of 
stamina  and  nerve.  On  a  giant, 
timbered  jungle-gym  more  than 
40  feet  in  the  air,  at  Area  B, 
Catoctin  Mountain  Park,  for 
example,  trainees  climbed 
poles,  walked  narrow  planks 
and  swung  from  perilous  plat¬ 
forms,  testing  themselves  and 
si  mul  ati  ng  cl  amberi  ng  around 
bridge  or  tower  beams  or  repel¬ 
ling  down  cliffs.  They  learned 
how  to  cross  surging  streams 
and  rivers  on  a  single  rope 
while  gripping  two  overhead 
lines  for  balance.  On  obstacle 
courses,  they  crawled  under  live 
machine  gun  fire  and  dodged 
along  booby-trapped  trails  stud¬ 
ded  with  explosive  trip  wires. 

I  n  1942,  William  Casey,  a 
future  director  of  central  intelli¬ 


gence,  but  then  a  young  naval 
officer  and  trainee  in  Secret 
Intelligence,  did  not  crouch 
down  enough  on  the  trail  at 
subcamp  B-2.  When  he  acciden¬ 
tally  snagged  a  trip  wire,  it  trig¬ 
gered  a  block  of  TNT  attached 
to  a  nearby  tree.  The  blast  sent 
a  chunk  of  branch  hurtling 
through  the  air,  striking  him  on 
the  si  de  of  the  face  and  break¬ 
ing  his  jaw.21 

Because  of  the  OSS  emphasis 
on  prowess,  self-confidence,  and 
self-reliance  on  hazardous  mis¬ 
sions,  instruction  in  dose-com¬ 
bat  techniques,  armed  and 
unarmed,  was  a  major  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  training.  Its  chief 
instructor  was  a  William  ("Dan- 


instructors  William  Fairbairn  (left) 
and  HansTofte. 


gerous  Dan")  Fairbairn,  legend¬ 
ary  former  head  of  the  British 
Shanghai  riot  squad,  who  had 
taught  for  SOE  in  Britain  and 
Canada  and  then  for  OSS  from 
1942  to  1945.  H  e  had  fought 
Chinese  street  gangs,  mastered 
Asian  forms  of  martial  arts,  and 
invented  a  slim,  razor-sharp  sti¬ 
letto  for  use  on  sentries.  Fair- 
bai  rn  knew  a  hundred  ways  to 
disable  or  kill  an  enemy  with 
his  hands,  his  feet,  a  knife,  or 
any  instrument  at  hand.  "For¬ 
get  about  fighting  fair,"  was 
Fairbairn's  mantra.  "I  n  war,  it's 
kill  or  be  killed."22 

U  nder  the  di  recti  on  of  F  ai  r- 
bairn  and  Rex  Applegate,  a 
reservist  and  military  police 
instructor  from  Oregon,  OSS 
jettisoned  standard  marksman¬ 
ship  in  favor  of  practical  com¬ 
bat  shooting.  With  their  pistols, 
students  learned  "instinctive 
fire."  I  nstead  of  carefully  aim¬ 
ing  at  fixed  "bull's-eye"  targets, 
OSS  trainees  jerked  into  a 
crouched  position  and  quickly 
squeezed  off  two  rounds  at  a 
time.  The  idea  was  to  kill  or 
startle  an  armed  enemy  before 
he  killed  you.23 

For  realistic  training  and  test¬ 
ing,  Fairbairn  created  special, 
dimly  lit  structures  that  he 
called  "pistol  houses"  or  "indoor 
mystery  ranges."  "U  nder  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  light,  darkness 
and  shadows  pi  us  the  i  ntroduc- 
t ion  of  sound  effects,  moving 
objects  and  various  alarming 
surprises,"  he  explained,  "an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  test 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  student 
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and  to  develop  his  courage  and 
capacity  for  self  control."24 

Students  called  it  a  "house  of 
horrors,"  and  one  remembered 
it  this  way: 

E  ach  of  us  over  a  period  of 
a  couple  of  days  would  be 
awakened  in  themiddleof 
the  night  and  hauled  off  to 
carry  out  a  special  mis- 
si  on.  When  i  t  came  my 
time,  I  was  told  that  there 
was  a  Nazi  soldier  holed 
up  in  a  building  and  that 
i  t  was  my  job  to  go  in  and 
kill  him.  I  was  given  a  .45 
and  two  clips.  The  house! 
was  sent  into  was  a  log 
house  wi  th  long  corridors 
and  stairways.  I  wasn't 
sure  whether  there  really 
was  a  Nazi  soldier  there  or 
not.  I  kicked  a  door  open 
with  my  gun  at  the  ready. 
Paper  targdts  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  uni  formed 


German  soldiers  jumped 
out  at  me  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  and  every  window  and 
doorway.  We  had  been 
taught  to  always  fire  two 
shots  at  the  target.  There 
must  have  been  six  targets 
because  I  got  two  builds  in 
each  one  The  last  one  was 
a  dummy  sitting  in  a  chair 
with  a  lighted  cigarette  in 
his  hand.  If  you  didn't 
shoot  him  you  failed  the 

test.  25 

For  sabotage  training,  OSS 
instructors  taught  students 
about  various  forms  of  explo¬ 
sives,  including  the  new  mold- 
able,  gelatin-like  "plastic" 
compounds,  which  were  more 
stable  and  contained  more 
explosive  power  than  TNT. 

T rainees  learned  how  to  use 
various  kinds  of  explosives, 
fuses,  and  timing  devices  to 
destroy  railroad  tracks,  trains, 
bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  radio 


towers,  supply  depots,  and 
industrial  facilities  to  impede 
enemy  operations. 

In  practical  field  exercises, 
students  practiced  escape,  eva¬ 
sion  and  survival  techniques,  as 
well  as  tactical  operations.  As 
training  progressed,  the  inten¬ 
sity  i ncreased.  Lt.  J  ohn  K .  Si n- 
glaub,  SO,  then  a  young  UCLA 
graduate  fresh  from  paratroop 
school  who  would  soon  serve  in 
France,  later  wrote: 

By  the  end  of  November 
[1943],  our  training  at 
Area  B...had  become  a 
grueling  marathon.  We 
fi  red  A  meri  can,  B  ri  ti  sh, 
and  German  weapons 
almost  every  day.  We 
crawled  through  rain- 
soaked  oak  forests  at 
night  to  plant  live  demoli¬ 
tion  charges  on  floodlit 
sheds.  We  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  clandestine  radio 
procedure  and  practiced 
typing  out  code  and 
encrypting  messages  in 
our  few  spare  moments. 

M  any  mornings  began 
with  a  run,  followed  by  a 
passage  on  an  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  and 
dangerous  obstacle  course 
The  expl  osi  ve  ch  arges 
under  the  rope  bridges 
and  wi  re  ca  twal  ks  no 
longer  exploded  to  one 
side  as  exciting  stage 
effects.  Now  they  blasted 
directly  below,  a  moment 
before  or  after  we  had 
passed.26 

OSS  field  training  exercises 
often  culminated  in  mock  espio¬ 
nage  and  sabotage  missions. 


Training  in  the  "House  of  Horrors,"  with  Fairbairn  (right)  observing  the  student’s 
reactions. 
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Local  bridges  and  dams  were 
handy  simulated  targets  for 
nighttime  raiding  parties,  and 
nearby  industrial  facilities 
offered  similar  opportunities  for 
practicing  reconnaissance  and 
sabotage.  Most  students  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  penetrating  the 
plants,  using  cover  stories  and 
forged  documents,  but  some 
were  nabbed  by  the  pol  i  ce  or 
the  FBI .  A  most  embarrassing 
incident  was  the  capture,  "red- 
handed,"  of  the  professi  onal 
baseball  catcher  and  spy  Moe 
B  erg  tryi  ng  to  i  nfi  Itrate  a 
defense  plant  in  Baltimore.27 


Other  Branches/Other 
Schools 

The  other  operational  arms  of 
OSS  established  their  training 
programs  more  slowly  and  with 
fewer  students  than  Special 
Operations  did  with  its  vision  of 
the  mass  production  of  com¬ 
mando-like  saboteurs,  bold, 
brash  gung-ho  men  with  sub¬ 
machine  guns  and  plastic  explo¬ 
sives,  whom  other  branches 
sometimes  belittled  as  the 
“bang-bang  boys."28  Secret 
I  ntelligence,  which  had  taught 
a  handful  of  agents  in  a  room  at 
OSS  headquarters  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1942,  opened  its 
school  i  n  M  ay  1942  on  a  100- 
acre  country  estate 20  miles 
south  of  Washington.  Desig¬ 
nated  RTU-11,  but  known  infor¬ 
mally  as  "the  Farm,"  it  began 
with  a  class  of  eight.  It  had  a 
capacity  of  nine  staffers  and  15 
SI  students  for  its  four-week 
course  in  espionage,  ciphers, 
communications,  concealment, 
and  handling  agents,  as  well  as 
weapons  and  martial  arts. 


I  n  the  fal  I  of  1942,  the  Com¬ 
munications  Branch  estab¬ 
lished  its  school  in  the  NPS 
cabin  camps  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tor  of  P  ri  nee  Wi  1 1  i  am  F  orest 
Park.  Labeled  Area  C,  it  trained 
the  radiomen  who  would  oper¬ 
ate  the  regional  base  stations 
and  many  of  the  portable  field 
radios  in  Commo's  global  clan¬ 
destine  shortwave  radio  net¬ 
work.  Communicationstraining 
at  Area  C  took  three  months. 

OSS  established  Area  D  in 
what  may  have  been  an  old 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  in  1,400  isolated  wooded 
acres  on  the  rural  eastern  shore 
of  the  Potomac  River  some  40 
miles  south  of  Washington.  Its 
mission  was  instruction  and 
practice  in  waterborne  raids 
and  infiltration.  After  the  Mari- 
ti  me  U  nit  was  formed  i  n  1943, 
it  moved  its  training  sites  for 
underwater  demolition  teams 


and  others  first  to  Florida,  then 
the  Bahamas,  and  finally  to 
California.29 

Area  E,  two  country  estates 
and  a  former  private  school 
about  30  miles  north  of  Balti¬ 
more,  was  created  i  n  N  ovember 
1942  to  provide  basic  Secret 
I  ntel  I  i  gence  and  I  ater  X-2  trai  n- 
ing— as  a  result,  RTU-11 
became  the  advanced  SI  school. 
Area  E  could  handle  about  150 
trai  nees.  When  the  M  oral  e 
Operations  Branch  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  in  disinformation 
or  psychological  warfare, 

"black"  propaganda,  men  and 
women  of  the  MO  Branch  also 
trai  ned  at  Area  E ,  although 
men  from  M  O,  SI ,  and  X-2  often 
received  their  paramilitary 
training  in  thenational  parks.30 


Communications  school  class  in  coded  telegraphy  at  Training  Area  C. 
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The  Congressional  Country  Club,  Training  Area  F,  as  shown  in  an  OSS  briefing 
board. 


The  Congressional  Country 
Club  and  OG  Training 

I  n  stark  contrast  to  the  rusti  c 
cabins  of  the  national  parks, 
OSS's  grandest  trai  ni  ng  faci  I  ity 
was  the  magnificent  Congres¬ 
sional  Country  Club,  with  its 
palatial  clubhouse,  its  fancy 
tennis  courts  and  Olympic 
swimming  pool,  its  400  acres  of 
manicured  lawns,  well-main¬ 
tained  fairways  and  greens  of 
its  acclaimed  golf  course,  and 
the  surrounding  woods.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1920s,  with  Her¬ 
bert  H  oover  as  foundi  ng 
president,  the  club  had  been 
hard  hit  by  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  and  in  1943  was  bankrupt 
and  in  foreclosure  proceedings. 
Consequently,  the  board  of 
directors  was  delighted  when 
Donovan  offered  to  I  ease  the 
facility  for  the  duration  at  a 
monthly  rent  that  would  more 
than  meet  the  mortgage  pay¬ 
ments.  I  n  addition,  the  War 
Department  agreed  to  restore 
the  property  to  its  prior  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  war. 31 

Designated  Area  F,  its  loca¬ 
tion  in  Bethesda,  Maryland, 
made  it  easily  accessible  for 
dignitaries  from  the  capital  less 
than  20  miles  away,  and  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  dramatic  locale  for 
Donovan  to  showcase  one  of  his 
most  original  concepts,  ethnic, 
commando-like  Operational 
Groups  (OGs).  For  their  trai n- 
i  ng  the  cl  ub  was  trans¬ 
formed— its  entrance  way 
I i ned  with  tents,  fai  rways  torn 
up  into  obstacle  courses  and 
fi  ri  ng  ranges,  and  the  el  egant 
cl ubhouse  converted  i  nto 
classrooms  and  a  mess  hall. 


1 1  was  one  of  Donovan's  great 
insights  that  he  could  obtain 
from  America's  multiethnic 
population  combat  guerrilla 
teams  that  could  successfully 
infiltrate  enemy-occupied  coun¬ 
tries  because  its  members 
spoke  the  language,  knew  the 
culture,  and,  in  fact,  were  often 
the  descendants  of  immigrants 
from  that  country.  By  1943,  the 
J  oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  accepted 
not  only  increased  numbers  of 
Special  Operations  teams  but 
also  Donovan's  proposal  for 
these  larger  ethnic,  or  at  least 
foreign-speaking,  OGs.32 

Special  Operations  teams  and 
Operational  Group  units  had 
many  similarities.  Recruits  for 
both  had  to  meet  the  high  phys¬ 
ical  standards  required  for 
parachute  infiltration  and  wil¬ 
derness  survival  as  well  as 
superior  mental  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  standards  of  uncommon  sta- 
bility,  judgment,  and 


independent  thinking.  Both 
SOs  and  OGs  were  supposed  to 
be  fluent  in  a  foreign  language 
and  both  would  be  engaged  in 
sabotage  and  irregular  war¬ 
fare,  but  SO  generally  worked 
i  n  teams  of  two  or  three  and 
often  focused  on  particular  acts 
of  sabotage  or  subversion.  The 
most  famous  SOs  were  the 
"J  edburghs"—  nearly  100  multi¬ 
national,  three-man  teams,  two 
officers  and  a  radio  operator- 
most  of  which  were  composed  of 
a  Frenchman  and  either  a 
Briton  or  an  American,  who 
received  substantial  extra 
training  at  SOE  schools  in  Brit¬ 
ain  and  were  parachuted 
behind  German  lines  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  invasion  of 
France. 33 

I  n  contrast,  OGs  were  orga¬ 
nized  into  sections  of  34  men  as 
well  as  half  sections  of  two  offic¬ 
ers  and  13  NCOs,  including 
weapons  and  demolitions  spe- 
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Training  emphasized  ...  that  unconventional  warfare  behind 
enemy  lines  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  and  required  not 
only  skill  but  a  certain  degree  of  ruthlessness. 


cialists,  a  shortwave  radio  oper¬ 
ator,  and  a  medic.  These 
uniformed  units  were  seen  as 
military  forces  capable  of  longer 
and  more  sustained  indepen¬ 
dent  action.  I  n  practice  how¬ 
ever,  SOs  and  OGs  often  spent 
similar  periods  and  engaged  in 
the  same  kinds  of  missions  with 
resistance  groups.34  For  Europe, 
Donovan  created  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Groups  for  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Nor¬ 
way.  The  OGs  (and  some  other 
branches)  received  their  basic 
OSS  training  at  Area  F.35 

OGs  trained  as  units  under 
their  own  officers  together 
with  OSS  instructors.  To  cre¬ 
ate  the  OG  trai ni  ng  program, 
a  team  of  bright  and  bold 
young  officers  from  the  army's 
new  airborne  units  was 
assembled  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Lt.  Col.  Serge  Obolen¬ 
sky,  a  former  Russian  prince 
and  New  York  socialite  who 
had  fought  the  Germans  in 
Worl  d  War  I ,  the  B  ol  shevi  ks  i  n 
the  Russian  civil  war,  and  who 
had  gone  through  SO  training 
and  studied  guerrilla  fighting 
after  joining  the  OSS  at  age 
51. 

The  training  curriculum  for 
the  new  Operational  Groups 
included  a  six-week  basic  train¬ 
ing  course.36  It  emphasized  the 
need  for  trainees  to  achieve  pro¬ 
ficiency,  self-confidence,  and 
determination  and  to  recognize 
that  unconventional  warfare 


behind  enemy  lines  was  a  haz¬ 
ardous  undertaking  and 
required  not  only  skill  but  a 
certain  degree  of  ruthlessness.37 

I  n  the  OG  curriculum,  the 
Preliminary  Course  taught  at 
Area  F  began  with  an  hour 
introducing  and  going  through 
the  training's  objectives.  Over 
the  next  few  weeks,  it  would 
i nd ude  22  hours  of  map  read¬ 
ing,  sketching,  and  compass 
work,  both  theoretical  and  field 
problems;  20  hours  of  scouting 
and  patrolling;  14  hours  of 
physical  training;  seven  hours 
of  camouflage  and  fieldcraft; 
four  hours  of  close  combat  and 
knife  fighting;  six  hours  train¬ 
ing  on  the  obstacle  course;  four 
hours  instruction  on  the  .45  cal¬ 
iber  pistol;  and  four  hours  on 
the  submachine  gun.  There 
would  be  seven  hours  of  train¬ 
ing  films.  The  longest  amount 
of  time,  57  hours,  was  devoted 
to  tactics.  That  included  com¬ 
pass  runs,  target  approach,  and 
day-  and  night-time  field  prob¬ 
lems.  Finally  two  hours  were 
devoted  to  hygiene  and  camp 
sanitation;  and  four  hours  went 
for  special  subjects:  enemy 
organization,  communications, 
security,  and  current  events. 
Total  OG  preliminary  instruc¬ 
tion  and  training  was  152 
hours. 

Then  theOG  section  moved  on 
to  either  Area  B  or  Area  A, 
where  the  final  OG  course 
involved  eight  hours  of  physi¬ 


cal  training,  22  hours  of  demoli¬ 
tions,  and  40  hours  of  weapons 
training,  which  included  two  to 
three  hours  each  on  the 
mechanics  and  firing  of  the  M 1 
rifle,  carbine,  light  machine 
gun,  Browning  Automatic  Rifle, 
Colt  .45  automatic  pistol,  Brit¬ 
ish  Sten  gun,  Thompson  sub¬ 
machine  gun,  Marlin 
submachine  gun,  M 1  and  AT 
rocket  launcher,  60-mm  mor¬ 
tar,  81-mm  mortar,  and  the  .50 
caliber  machine  gun.  There  was 
also  a  bit  of  hand  grenade  and 
antitank  trai  ni  ng.  One  F  rench 
OG,  Ellsworth  ("Al") J  ohnson, 
remembered  fi  ri  ng  a  bazooka  at 
Area  B,  "just  to  get  the  feel  of 
how  it  worked."38 

Thereafter,  students  went 
through  four  hours  on  the  care 
of  clothing  and  equipment,  four 
hours  on  hygiene  and  camp 
sanitation,  and  eight  hours  of 
training  films.  Finally,  there 
was  ground  trai  ni  ng  for  the 
parachute  jumps  that  would  be 
made  at  Fort  Benning,  Geor¬ 
gia,  or  more  often  at  OSS  or 
SOE  jump  schools  overseas. 
Total  advanced  training  was 
106  hours.  A  grand  total  of  250 
hours  of  stateside  training  was 
prescribed  for  an  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Group.39 

The  size  of  the  Operational 
Groups  ranged  from  about  a 
hundred  men  in  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  group  to  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  French  OG.40 1  n 
all,  there  may  have  been  up  to 
2,000  members  of  OSS  Opera¬ 
tional  Groups.41  Another  1,600 
Special  Operations  personnel 
were  sent  behind  enemy 
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lines.42  The  extensive  destruc¬ 
tion  caused  by  what  Donovan 
I  iked  to  cal  I  his  "glorious  ama¬ 
teurs"  and  their  local  parti¬ 
sans  was  accomplished  by 
only  a  few  thousand  SOs  and 
OGs,  a  number  not  much 
I  arger  than  a  si  ngl  e  army 
brigade.43 

Obtaining  R  ecru  its  and 
I  nstructors 

Most  of  the  Americans  who 
volunteered  for  hazardous  duty 
in  Special  Operations  or  the 
Operational  Groups  were 
recruited  from  high-aptitude, 
citizen-soldiers  of  the  wartime 
armed  forces.  They  had  already 
undergone  basic  military  train¬ 
ing  and  often  advanced  train¬ 
ing  as  well,  but  OSS  demanded 
even  higher  proficiency.  To 
weed  out  recruits  unqualified 
physically  or  emotionally  for 
dangerous  and  unpredictable 
situations  behind  enemy  lines, 
OSS  ultimately  developed  a 
highly  effective  psychological 
assessment  program.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  1944  at  a  country  estate 
(Assessment  Station  S)  in  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  Virginia,  candi¬ 
dates  underwent  three  days  of 
tests  to  determine  not  only 
their  mental  and  physical  apti¬ 
tude  but  their  judgment,  inde¬ 
pendence,  emotional  stability 
and  thei  r  abi  I  ity  to  act  effec¬ 
tively  under  pressure.  Ranging 
from  thei  r  capacity  to  with¬ 
stand  harsh  interrogations  to 
dealing  with  frustration  when, 
for  example,  alleged  assistants 
surreptitiously  impeded  the 
assembly  of  a  complicated 


To  weed  out  recruits  unqualified  physically  or  emotionally 
...OSS  ultimately  developed  a  highly  effective  psychological 
assessment  program. 


wooden  platform,  the  tests  were 
designed  to  provide  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  a  person's  entire  per¬ 
sonality.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
evaluation  teams  learned  that, 
beyond  the  specific  skills  and 
training,  what  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  saboteur  in  France,  an  able 
spy  in  Germany,  a  successful 
commando  in  Burma,  or  a  reli¬ 
able  clandestine  radio  operator 
in  China  was  a  secure,  capable, 
intelligent  and  creative  person 
who  could  deal  effectively  with 
uncertainty  and  considerable 
stress.44 

I  n  1942,  when  Garland  Will¬ 
iams  had  first  sought  instruc¬ 
tors  to  train  men  for 
clandestine  operations,  he  had 
drawn  on  two  main  sources. 
One  was  former  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  who,  like  him, 
were  experienced  in  under¬ 
cover  work  and  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  the  martial  arts. 
He  recruited  instructors  from 
officers  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  Customs  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  Border  Patrol,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  police.45 

For  other  skills,  Williams,  who 
was  also  a  reserve  army  officer, 
drew  upon  activated  reservists: 
army  engineers  for  instruction 
in  explosives  and  demolition 
work;  military  police  for  pistol 
shooting  and  close  combat  tech¬ 
niques;  and  infantry  officers  for 
the  use  of  small  arms,  hand 
grenades,  machine  guns,  and 
mortars,  plus  map-reading, 


field  craft,  and  tactical  maneu¬ 
vers.  Signal  corpsmen  often 
taught  wireless  telegraphy,  cod¬ 
ing  and  decoding.  Paratroopers 
became  instructors  in  para¬ 
chute  infiltration;  and  navy  and 
the  coast  guard  instructors 
taught  small  craft  handling  and 
waterborne  landing.46 

There  were  some  problems  in 
initial  instruction,  particularly 
with  the  use  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  Despite  their 
qualifications  in  weaponry  and 
undercover  work,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  were  deeply 
imbued  with  a  respect  for  the 
law  and  a  belief  that  lawbreak¬ 
ers  and  fugitives  should  and 
would  be  apprehended.  But  the 
aim  of  the  operatives  behind 
enemy  lines  was  to  break  the 
law  and  not  get  caught. 

Some  of  the  regu  I  ar  army 
officers  whojoined  the  OSS  also 
proved  too  set  i  n  thei  r  ways  for 
the  path-breaking  organiza¬ 
tion.  Donovan  himself  recog¬ 
nized  this  by  recruiting  bold, 
risk-taking,  rule-breaking  indi¬ 
viduals.  I  n  time  many  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  regular 
army  instructors  left  or  were 
reassigned,  and  OSS  came  to 
rely  primarily  upon  citizen-sol¬ 
diers  for  SO  and  OG  instruc¬ 
tors,  rather  than  already 
established,  fulltime,  career 
professionals  in  the  officer 
corps. 
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“It  was  the  strangest  job  of  wartime  educational  administration 
ever  assigned  to  a  former  college  president.  ” 


Similarly  for  trainees,  OSS 


also  sought  intelligent,  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  individuals. 
One  OSS  recruiter  remem¬ 
bered  looking  for  activists,  from 
free-lancejournalists  to  trade 
union  organizers.  "What 
seemed  liked  faults  to  rigid  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  of  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  often  appealed  to  us  as 
evi  dence  of  strong  will  power 
and  an  independent  cast  of 
mind."47  Recruiting  for  Special 
Operations  drew  almost 
enti  rely  from  the  mi  I  itary— not 
so  much  career  military  as 
former  civilians  now  in  the  war¬ 
time  armed  forces. 

OSS's  Personnel  Procurement 
Branch  scoured  training  camps 
and  advanced  schools  of  all  the 
servi  ces  I  ooki  ng  for  i  ntel  I  i  gent 
candidates  knowledgeable  in  a 
foreign  language  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  volunteer  for  unspecified 
challenging  and  hazardous  duty 
behind  enemy  lines.48  As  a  sub¬ 
sequent  Special  Operations 
field  manual  explained,  "SO 
agents  and  operatives  are 
selected  for  their  intelligence, 
courage,  and  natural  resource¬ 
fulness  in  dealing  with  resis¬ 
tance  groups.  I  n  addition,  they 
must  have  stamina  to  be  able  to 
live  and  move  about  undetec¬ 
ted  in  their  area  of  operation."49 

Training  Overseas 

As  the  number  of  OSS  person¬ 
nel  overseas  increased  dramati¬ 
cally  and  as  they  sought  to 
train  indigenous  agents,  the 


overseas  detachments  estab¬ 
lished  their  own  training 
schools.  I  n  addition  to  training 
local  agents,  the  overseas  OSS 
schools  also  provided  advanced 
training  and  field  exercises  for 
graduates  of  the  training  camps 
in  the  United  States  and  for 
Americans  who  enlisted  in  the 
OSS  i  n  the  war  zones.  The  most 
famous  of  the  I  atter  was  Vi  r- 
ginia  Hall  in  France.50 

As  the  war  progressed,  the 
direct  action  branches  came  to 
view  the  stateside  schools  as 
mainly  providing  only  testing 
and  preliminary,  introductory 
trai  ni  ng.  The  overseas  trai  ni  ng 
facilities  offered  advanced  and 
more  directly  relevant  training. 
Overseas,  combat  veterans  pro¬ 
vided  practical  and  up-to-date 
instruction,  and  training, 
including  intensive  simulations 
in  thefield  that  usually  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  operatives  were 
depl  oyed  for  thei  r  mi  ssi  ons.  T  he 
main  OSS  training  camps 
abroad  were  located  initially  in 
Great  Britain,  French  Algeria, 
and  Egypt;  later  as  the  Allies 
advanced,  a  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  southern  Italy.  I n  the 
Far  East,  OSS  training  facili¬ 
ties  were  established  in  I  ndia, 
Ceylon,  and  then  China.51 

"I  t  was  the  strangest  j  ob  of 
wartime  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  ever  assigned  to  a 
former  college  president," 
remarked  J  ames  L.  McCon- 
aughy,  a  former  president  of 
Wesleyan  University  in  Con¬ 


necticut,  whom  Donovan 
selected  to  oversee  OSS  train¬ 
ing  from  1943  to  1945. 

The  campus  was  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the 
worl  d....  The  students 
were  of  a  I  most  every  type 
and  race.  ...The  teachers 
were  nearly  as  di  verse. . . . 
And  we  taught  nearly 
everything,  too:  naviga¬ 
tion,  parachutejumping, 
how  to  kill  wild  animals 
and  use  them  as  food, 
lock  picking,  hiding 
mi  croscopi  c  si  zed  con  fi  - 
d  enti  a  I  data,  protecting 
onesd  f  from  dagger 
attacks  and  using  one 
offensively,  operating  a 
wi  rd ess  set,  readi ng  code 
and  cipher,  dementary 
fordgn  languages 
(French,  Greek,  Chinese 
J  apanese  Korean). 

N  a  me  me  a  wd  rd  sub¬ 
ject  of  instruction  and  I 
wi  1 1  gambl  e  that  it  was 
taught  by  O.S.S.,  some¬ 
where  sometime! 52 

Trying  to  Coordinate 
Training 

When  the  U  nited  States 
entered  the  war,  Donovan's 
fledgling  organization  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  dramatic 
wartime  expansion  that  would 
transform  the  COI ,  with  some¬ 
what  more  than  2,000  people,  to 
an  OSS  which  had  a  peak 
strength  that  would  number  at 
least  13,000  and  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  more.53  As  mis¬ 
sions  expanded,  the 
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By  August  1942,  OSS  headquarters  began  actively  encourag¬ 
ing  greater  coordination,  including  some  standardization,  in  the 
diverse  training  programs  that  were  emerging. 


organization  confronted  the 
need  to  send  operati  ves  i  nto  the 
fi  el  d  at  the  same  ti  me  that  it 
was  developing  its  recruiting 
and  trai ni ng  systems.  E  ach  of 
the  operational  branches  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  training  pro¬ 
gram,  although  many  male 
recruits  took  their  basic  para- 
mi  I  itary  course  i  n  one  of  the 
national  parks,  at  least  in  the 
fi  rst  two  years. 

By  August  1942,  OSS  head¬ 
quarters  began  actively  encour¬ 
aging  greater  coordination, 
including  some  standardiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  diverse  training 
programs  that  were  emerging. 
After  several  attempts  at  coor- 
di nation,  including  a  coopera¬ 
tive  trai  ni  ng  di  rect orate, 
Donovan  inj  anuary  1943, 
established  a  Schools  and 
Training  Branch  (S&T)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  operational 
branches  to  oversee  and  eventu¬ 
al  I  y  operate  the  schools. 

Internal  difficulties  within 
OSS  as  well  as  problems  in 
deal  i  ng  with  the  mi  I  itary 
caused  the  loss  of  some  of  the 
initial  figures  in  the  training 
programs,  including  Garland 
Williams  and  his  successor, 
Kenneth  H .  Baker,  SI ,  an  Ohio 
State  University  psychologist 
and  reserve  army  officer  who 
had  been  the  first  head  of  the 
S&T  Branch. 54The  branch  was 
in  disarray  throughout  the 
summer  of  1943. 

Not  until  September  1943, 
with  McConaughy's  selection— 
he  was  then  president  of  United 
China  Relief—  would  Schools 


and  T raining  have  a  leadership 
team  that  would  run  the  branch 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 55  To  do 
the  actual  work  of  runni  ng  day- 
to-day  operations,  Donovan 
selected  as  deputy  director  Col. 
Henson  Langdon  Robinson,  a 
Dartmouth  graduate,  reserve 
army  officer  from  World  War  I , 
and  successful  businessman 
from  Springfield,  Illinois.  Dono¬ 
van  had  first  recruited  Robin¬ 
son  to  supervise  OSS 
headquarters.  Now  he  gave  him 
the  task  of  efficiently  operating 
the  faltering  Schools  and  T rain¬ 
ing  Branch.56 

Schools  and  Training  Branch 
spent  two  years  trying  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  OSS  training  system 
and  the  numerous  facilities  and 
diverse  curricula  that  had 
evolved  since  1942  among  the 
operational  branches,  particu¬ 
larly  the  two  largest,  SO  and  SI. 
Although  Donovan's  headquar¬ 
ters  gave  it  increasing  authority 
over  all  OSS  schools,  first  in  the 
U  nited  States  and  then  in 
August  1944  over  those  over¬ 
seas,  S&T  never  did  control 
them  completely.  Despite 
increasing  S&T  efforts  at  coordi¬ 
nation  and  at  least  some  stan¬ 
dardization,  the  operational 
branches  proved  resistant  to  its 
control,  and  they  continued  to 
exert  the  domi  nant  i  nfl  uence 
over  thei  r  trai  nees  through  the 
end  of  the  war.57 

Schools  and  T raining  Branch 
created  a  common  introductory 


course  in  early  1944.  A  basic 
two-week  program  for  all  OSS 
operational  personnel— SI ,  SO, 
MO  and  X-2—  it  was  first 
taught  at  Area  E,  and  called 
the  "E "  or  "E-type”  course.  The 
operational  branches,  particu¬ 
larly  SO,  thought  it  empha¬ 
sized  the  wrong  subjects  and 
some  of  them  called  it  a  waste 
of  time.  Along  with  SI ,  X-2  and 
M  O,  SO  was  also  angered  by 
what  all  considered  S&T's  over¬ 
all  inadequate  curriculum  and 
teaching  methods,  its  seeming 
inability  to  incorporate  up-to- 
date  information  from  over¬ 
seas,  and  what  they  believed 
were  its  inappropriate  attempts 
to  pi  ay  the  branches  off  agai  nst 
each  other  in  order  to  consoli¬ 
date  S&T's  control . 58 

With  S&T  under  such  intense 
criticism  and  plagued  with 
problems,  McConaughy  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  assistant  director  of 
the  OSS: 

Many  of  our  di  ffi cul  ti es 
stem  from  the  haste  wi  th 
which  OSS  was  orga¬ 
nized,  the  fact  that  the 
concept  of  training  fol¬ 
lowed  a  program  of 
operations  (ideally,  it 
should  have  preceded  it). 
Schools  and  Training  was 
the  "tai  I "  of  the  OSS 
"dog." For  a  long  time  it 
was  not  gi  ven  strong  lead¬ 
ership,  it  did  not  achieve 
Branch  status  until 
recently,  etc.  Not  very  long 
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The  number  of  OSS  training  camps  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  to  16  in  the  last  12  months  of  the  war  as  the  original 
training  areas  and  assessment  stations  in  Maryland  and  Virgin¬ 
ia  were  augmented. 


ago,  the  "chief  indoor 
sport"  of  some  persons  in 
some  Branches  was  to 
pick  on  Schools  and 
Training— and  our  record 
probably  j  usti  fi  ed  their 
doing  so.59 

Area  E  was  closed  in  J  uly 
1944,  but  OSS  headquarters 
still  wanted  a  standardized  E- 
type  basic  course  for  all  new 
operational  personnel.  It  was 
not  until  S&T  made  changes  to 
bring  training  into  line  with 
field  experience  and  the 
demands  of  the  operati  onal 
branches  and  adopted  a  modi¬ 
fied  version  of  the  basic  SI 
training  course,  that  a  new  OSS 
basic  unified  course  was 
accepted.  It  was  approved  first 
by  SI ,  X-2,  and  M  O,  and— only 
after  it  had  been  substantially 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  operations  recruits— by 

50. 

The  new  basic  unified  course, 
still  called  the  E  Course,  was 
taught  beginning  in  J  uly  1944 
at  Area  A,  and  subsequently  at 
RTU-11,  Area  F,  and  the  new 
West  Coast  training  facility  on 
Santa  Catalina  I  sland  off  Los 
Angeles.60  The  aim  of  this  intro¬ 
ductory  course  was  to  provide  a 
quick  but  intensive  survey  to 
all  operational  recruits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  work  done  by 
OSS.  Having  been  created  by 

51 ,  it  was  heavier  on  the  intelli¬ 
gence  than  paramilitary  side. 


Subjects  such  as  agent  under¬ 
cover  techniques,  intelligence 
objectives  and  reporting,  sabo¬ 
tage,  small  arms,  demolitions, 
unarmed  defense,  as  wel  I  as  the 
basic  elements  of  counterespio¬ 
nage  and  black  propaganda 
were  crammed  into  only  two  or, 
at  most,  three  weeks.61  At  the 
same  ti  me,  the  basi  c  SO  para- 
mi  I  itary  course  (the  A-4  Course) 
was  also  taught  at  various 
times  not  only  in  Area  A  but  at 
Areas  B,  D,  F,  and  on  Catalina 
Island.62 

During  the  big  buildup 
between  the  summer  of  1943 
and  the  fal  I  of  1944,  the  trai  n- 
ing  camps  had  operated  at  a 
breakneck  pace  as  OSS  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  field  expanded  along 
with  the  US  military  effort, 
fi  rst  i  n  E  urope  and  then  i  n  the 
Far  East.  Increased  demands 
were  imposed  on  Schools  and 
T raining  Branch,  which  num¬ 
bered  some  50  men  and  women 
at  headquarters  and  nearly  500 
male  instructors  at  stateside 
training  facilities.63 

The  number  of  OSS  trai  ni  ng 
camps  in  the  United  States 
increased  to  16  in  the  last  12 
months  of  the  war  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  training  areas  and  assess¬ 
ment  stations  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  augmented  by  a 
communications  school,  desig¬ 
nated  Area  M ,  at  Camp 
McDowell,  near  Naperville,  I lli- 
nois,  and  eight  relatively  new 


training  facilities  in  southern 
California.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  these  "W"  areas  was  on 
Santa  Catalina  Island,  as  the 
focus  of  war  effort  shifted  to  the 
defeat  of  J  apan.64 

When  Phillip  Allen,  head  of 
West  Coast  schools,  arrived 
from  S&T  headquarters,  he  was 
able  to  institute  a  well-coordi¬ 
nated  program  there.  His  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  in  part  because, 
except  for  the  Maritime  Unit, 
which  already  had  its  own 
school  there,  the  other  opera¬ 
tional  branches  did  not  have 
training  facilities  there,  and 
this  enabled  Allen  largely  to 
start  afresh.  His  training  pro¬ 
gram  began  with  the  new  basic, 
unified,  two-week  E  Course. 
This  was  followed  by  an 
advanced  course  in  SI ,  SO,  or 
MO,  or  a  combination  of  them.65 

I  n  the  summer  of  1944,  Allen 
was  able  to  obtain  as  instruc¬ 
tors  seasoned  veterans  who  had 
real  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  current  conditions  in 
the  war  zones  and  who  could 
provide  practical  advice  to  their 
students.  T raining  concluded 
with  extremely  demanding  field 
problems,  as  some  of  the  stu¬ 
dents— Korean  Americans,  J  ap- 
anese  Americans,  and  some 
Korean  prisoners  of  war— were 
preparing  for  infiltration  into 
J  apanese  occupied  Korea  or 
J  apan  itself.66 

Advanced  SI  students,  accom¬ 
panied  by  radio  operators,  had 
to  infiltrate  northern  Mexico 
and  obtain  and  relay  important 
information.  Advanced  SO  men 
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Schools  and  T raining  headquarters  team,  at  its  peak  size,  in  early  1945. 


were  sent  on  survival  prob¬ 
lems,  dispatched  into  desolate 
areas  with  only  a  minimum  of 
food,  forced  to  live  on  fish  they 
could  catch  or  game  they  could 
shoot.  Subsequently  they  were 
tested  on  preparing  effective 
plans  to  sabotage  military  facil¬ 
ities  in  San  Pedro  harbor  and 
the  Orange  County  coast.  Lt. 
Hugh  Tovar,  SI,  a  Harvard 
ROTC  graduate,  was  one  of 
those  OSS  trai  nees  i  n  the  i  nte- 
rior  of  rugged,  windswept  Santa 
Catalina  Island  in  1945.  'They 
gave  me  a  carbine  with  one  bul¬ 
let  and  told  me  to  survive  on 
my  own  out  therefor  several 
days,”  he  recal  I  ed.  H  e  di  d  and 
went  on  afterward  to  China  and 
I  ndochina.67 1  n  its  praise  of  the 
West  Coast  training  program, 
S&T  concluded  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  it  was 

probably  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  that  was  gi  ven  by 
Schools  and  Training, 
si  nee  i  t  combi  ned  the  best 
features  of  the  training 
that  had  been  given  in  the 
E ast  and  eliminated  some 
of  the  weaknesses  that 
experience  had  brought  to 
light.68 

E  valuations  of  OSS 
Training 

OSS  direct  action  training  had 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses; 
the  latter,  as  even  the  Schools 
and  Training  Branch  acknowl¬ 
edged,  had  been  particularly 
evident  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
evolution.  Until  combat  veter¬ 
ans  began  to  return  i  n  the  fal  I 
of  1944,  few  of  the  stateside 
instructors  had  any  opera¬ 


tional  experience.  There  were 
numerous  criticisms.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  later  complained  that 
there  had  not  been  enough 
instruction  in  howto  organize 
and  work  with  indigenous  pop¬ 
ulations,  especially  non-Euro¬ 
pean,  native  populations.69  Nor 
was  there  enough  training  on 
how  to  handle  resistance 
groups,  particularly  those  with 
diverse  factions  and  conflicting 
political  agendas.  Some  veter¬ 
ans  grumbled  about  undue 
emphasis  on  "cloak  and  dagger 
creepi ness”  instead  of  practical 
training  that  "should  be  more 
matter-of-fact."70  Others  carped 
that  too  much  of  the  stateside 
instruction  had  been  "a  little  bit 
of  this  and  a  little  bit  of  that  in 
case  it  might  come  in  handy 
some  day."71 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
experiences  was  being  held 
stateside  after  graduation  as  a 


result  of  the  scarcity  of  trans¬ 
portation  or  other  difficulties. 
Another  significant  criticism 
was  that  in  the  early  training 
program,  it  had  often  been 
unclear  to  instructors  or 
recruits  the  particular  assign¬ 
ment  for  which  the  individual 
student  was  being  prepared. 
Subsequently,  S&T  attempted 
to  link  instructors  with  the  rel¬ 
evant  branch  desk  officer  so 
that  an  individual's  training 
might  be  made  more  relevant.72 

Schools  and  T raining  Branch 
had  its  own  complaints,  mainly 
that  the  operational  branches 
would  seldom  cooperate.  They 
declined  to  keep  the  training 
branch  informed  of  their  plans, 
and  they  refused  to  share  thei  r 
secret  after-action  reports  from 
overseas.  At  the  same  ti  me, 
they  expected  S&T's  trai  ni  ng 
camps  to  handle  truckl oads  of 
trainees  even  if  these  new  stu- 
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“Training  is  not  spectacular  work.  It  means  doing  a  sound 
teaching  job,  adjusting  sights  to  fit  circumstances,  and  keeping 
right  on  doing  it.  ” 


dents  suddenly  arrived  without 
warning.  "Someone  recently  lik¬ 
ened  Schools  and  Training  to 
an  island  of  ignorance  with 
darkness  on  both  sides  of  it," 
Colonel  Robinson  bemoaned  in 
late  1943. 

l/l/e  are  trying  to  run  a 
group  of  schools  without 
knowing  anything  about 
the  number  of  students  we 
must  train,  the  type  of 
mi  ssi  on  sour  studen  ts  wi  1 1 
have  or  what  happens  to 
them  after  they  get  to  their 
eventual  destinations.73 

Despite  the  gripes,  many 
members  of  OSS  direct  action 
units  attributed  much  of  their 
success  to  thei  r  trai  ni  ng.  M  ost 
commonly,  combat  veterans 
cited  physical  conditioning,  spe¬ 
cific  skills,  the  building  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  and  the 
organization,  as  well  as  their 
sense  of  the  i  mportance  of  thei  r 
mission.  'The  experience  at 
Area  B-2  was  a  great  morale 
builder  and  when  we  departed 
in  mid-December  [1943],  we 
were  in  top  physical  condition," 
wrote Sgt.  Robert  R.  Kehoe,  SO, 
a  decorated  J  edburgh  team 
radio  operator  in  France.74  Maj. 
J  erry  Sage,  also  SO,  credited 
the  training  with  helping  him 
organize  and  lead  escapes  from 
German  prisoner-of-war 
camps.75  Lt.J  oseph  Lazarsky, 
SO,  who  left  Area  B  to  become  a 
successful  guerrilla  leader  in 
Burma,  recalled  that  "the train¬ 


ing  in  weaponry  and  demoli¬ 
tions  was  effective.  So  was 
building  self-confidence  and  the 
ability  to  get  things  done."  He 
used  the  same  trai  ni  ng  meth¬ 
ods  to  prepare i ndi  genous 
agents  i  n  the  F ar  E  ast.  "I  t  was 
very  effective,"  he  said.76 

Sgt.  Caesar  J .  C  i  vi  tel  I  a,  an 
Italian  OG  who  fought  in 
France  and  Italy,  also  believed 
the  training  was  very  effective; 
in  addition,  he  was  impressed 
by  the  use  of  "peer  review."  H  e 
and  the  other  enlisted  men 
were  questioned  anonymously 
duri ng  training  at  Area  F  about 
their  respect  for  others  in  their 
OG  section,  as  a  result  of  which 
one  of  the  officers  was  re¬ 
assigned.77  When  OSS  Greek 
OGs  left  the  United  States  in 
December  1943,  following  train¬ 
ing  at  Areas  F,  A,  and  B,  they 
were  in  high  spirits,  dressed 
smartly  in  their  trim,  new 
Eisenhower  jackets  and  para¬ 
trooper  jump  boots,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  both  English  and  Greek. 
Their  communications  officer 
said  later,  "We  looked  good, 
acted  good,  and  the  biggest 
thing,  we  felt  good.  Officers 
from  other  outfits  would  ask 
me,  'Who  are  you  guys?'  Secu¬ 
rity  told  us  to  say  that  we 
[were]  truck  drivers;  they  knew 
that  wasn't  the  case."78 

J  ohn  Singlaub  reflected  on 
that  training  after  retiring  as  a 
major  general  in  command  of 
US  troops  in  Korea. 


T hese  were  indi  vi  dual 
skills  that  are  perhaps 
useful  but  are  most 
important  for  training  the 
state  of  mind  or  attitude; 
developing  an  aggressive 
ness  and  confidence  in 
one's  ability  to  use  weap¬ 
ons.  One  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the 
training  was  that  it  gave 
you  complete  confi- 
den ce....an  abili ty  to 
concentrate  on  your  mis¬ 
sion,  and  not  worry  about 
your  personal  safety. 

That's  really  a  great  psy¬ 
chological  advantage  I 
used  that  later  in  train¬ 
ing  my  uni  tswhen  I  was  a 
battalion  commander  and 
later,  a  Battle  Group 
commander. 79 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
OSS's  program  of  selection, 
evaluation,  and  training,  and 
equally  if  not  more  important 
its  successes  overseas  showed 
the  importance  of  obtaining  the 
right  individuals  and  giving 
them  the  skills,  equipment,  and 
confidence  to  do  the  job. 80 

'T raining  is  not  spectacular 
work,"S&T  Branch  admitted  in 
a  report  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
"It  means  doing  a  sound  teach¬ 
ing  job,  adjusting  sights  to  fit 
circumstances,  and  keeping 
right  on  doing  it."81  Operating 
like  the  OSS  itself  which  was 
created  in  haste  and  without 
American  precedent  and  which 
was  propelled  by  a  drive  for 
speed,  production,  and  results, 
OSS  training  sometimes 
appeared  confused  and  indeci- 
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The  effectiveness  of  OSS  training  was  confirmed  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  much  of  its  curriculum  by  its  successors,  the  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency  and  the  Army  Special  Forces. 


sive.  Yet,  training  areas  and 
programs  were  developed 
almost  overnight  to  fit  the  war¬ 
time  exigencies.  To  meet  sud¬ 
denly  increased  quotas,  the 
capacity  of  training  areas  was 
sometimes  doubled  in  size,  by 
opening  new  subcamps  or  by 
erecting  "tent  cities."  Entirely 
new  camps  were  established 
and  instructors  acquired.  S&T 
finally  obtained  veterans  as 
instructors. 

S&T  also  set  up  a  system  of 
interviewing  returning  veter¬ 
ans  to  i  nd  ude  thei  r  i  nsi  ghts 
into  the  curriculum.  OSS  con¬ 
cluded  that  while  some  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  use  of  small 
arms,  demolitions,  code  and 
ciphers,  could  be  taught  by  con¬ 
crete  example,  the  precise  situ¬ 
ations  that  agents  would  face  in 
the  field  could  not  be  foreseen. 
Therefore,  as  a  postwar  report 
put  it,  "the  major  goal  was  psy¬ 
chological— to  develop  in  the 
student-agent  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  would  respond  to 
an  emergency  in  accordance 
with  the  exi  genci  es  of  the  par- 
ticular  situation."82 

I  nstead  of  learning  by  rote, 
OSS  students  were  encouraged 
to  use  principles  and  examples 
provided  in  training  as  spring¬ 
boards  for  their  own  ingenuity 
and  creativity  in  overcoming 
problems.  The  best  training,  it 
was  believed,  gave  already  tal¬ 
ented,  independent  individuals 
the  skills,  concepts  and  confi¬ 
dence  to  be  adaptable  leaders  in 


an  unpredictable  environment. 
The  Schools  and  T raining 
Branch  had  come  a  long  way 
since  1942,  but  in  its  postwar 
assessment,  it  admitted  that 
"only  toward  the  end  of  World 
War  1 1  was  OSS  beginning  to 
approach  the  kind  of  training 
that  was  really  adequate  for  the 
complex  and  hazardous  opera¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  OSS 
personnel."83 

Legacy 

OSS's  direct  action  operations 
behind  enemy  lines  in  World 
War  1 1  were  impressive,  as 
acknowledged  by  a  number  of 
Allied  and  Axis  commanders, 
among  them  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  the  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alii ed  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force,  who  declared  in 
M  ay  1945  after  the  defeat  of 
Hitler's  regime,  that  the  value 
of  the  OSS  "has  been  so  great 
that  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  its  elimination."84  It  was 
eliminated,  of  course,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1945  by  President  Harry  S 
Truman.  But  recognition  of  its 
val  ue  contri  buted  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  two  years  later.  85 

The  effectiveness  of  OSS 
trai  ni  ng  was  confi  rmed  by  the 
adoption  of  much  of  its  curricu¬ 
lum  by  its  successors,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  IntelligenceAgencyandthe 


Army  Special  Forces.85  'The 
CIA  picked  it  up  almost  100  per 
cent," explained  J  oseph  Lazar- 
sky,  an  OSS  veteran  whose  sub¬ 
sequent  25-year  career  with  the 
Agency  included  being  chief  of 
station  in  several  Far  Eastern 
countries.  'They  took  the  manu¬ 
als,  instructional  materials,  and 
put  that  ri  ght  i  nto  the  Agency. 
You  know,  the  COI  and  the  OSS 
started  it  from  scratch.  The 
Agency  would  have  been  fool¬ 
ish  not  to  have  adopted  their 
training.  The  training  in  weap¬ 
onry  and  demolitions  was  effec¬ 
tive.  So  was  building  self- 
confi  dence  and  the  abi  I  i ty  to  get 
things  done."86 

The  CIA  relied  in  part  upon 
the  OSS  model  to  evaluate 
recruits  and  to  trai  n  them  with 
skills,  self-confidence,  and 
adaptability.  I  n  1951,  the 
Agency  even  tried  to  obtain 
Prince  William  Forest  Park,  site 
of  OSS's  first  training  camps, 
from  the  National  Park  Service 
as  a  training  facility.87  It  was 
only  after  that  effort  failed  that 
the  CIA  established  its  own 
secret,  paramilitary  training 
facility  on  10,000  acres  of  pine 
forests  and  swamps  in  south¬ 
ern  Virginia. The  demanding 
OSS-style training  continues 
there  to  the  present  day. 88 
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As  an  officer  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  Claire 
Chennault  came  to 
realize  the  importance  of 
intelligence  in  the  early 
1930s. 


ClaireChennault  went  to  China 
in  1937  as  a  military  adviser  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  as J  apan 's  war 
on  China  expanded.  During  late 
1940-41  he  would  organize  and 
command  the  American  Volun¬ 
teer  Group  (AVG),  popularly 
known  as  the  "F lyi ng  T i gers, "  an 
air  unit  supported  covertly  by  the 
United  States  before  J  apan's 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Chen- 
naul  t  understood  the  val  ue  of 
intdligenceand  wrestling  with 
the  problems  of  acquiring  it  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  his  career.  M  ost  of 
what  has  been  written  about 
Chennault  has  focused  on  his 
leadership  of  the  Flying  Tigers, 
his  rdationship  with  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  China,  and  his  service 
during  World  War  II .  This  article 
draws  from  his  memoirs  and 
other  materi al  to  sped  fi cal ly 
address  C hen nau It's  approach  to 
intdligence 

As  an  officer  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  Claire  Lee  Chennault 
came  to  realize  the  importance 
of  intelligence  in  the  early 
1930s,  when  he  was  the  senior 
instructor  in  fighter  tactics  at 
the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at 
Maxwell  Field  in  Alabama.  He 
had  been  trying  to  modernize 
fighter  techniques  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  "biggest  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  fighters  was 


intelligence.  Without  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  keeping  the  fighters  posted 
on  exactly  where  the  high-speed 
bombers  were,  attempts  at 
interception  were  like  hunting 
needles  in  a  limitless 
haystack."1 

Fighter  planes  had  domi¬ 
nated  the  skies  and  military 
thinking  during  World  War  I , 
but  that  changed  quickly  when 
the  war  ended.  In  1921,  Billy 
Mitchell  showed  that  airplanes 
could  sink  captured  German 
battleships  and  "popularity 
shifted  from  the  fighter  boys... 
to  the  lumbering  bombers,  even 
then  growing  bigger  and  faster." 
Bomber  advocates  believed  that 
the  more  powerful  bombers 
would  always  get  through  and 
that  the  fi  ghter  pi  anes  sent 
against  them  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Advances  in  technology 
gave  wei  ght  to  thei  r  argu¬ 
ments.  When  the  B-10  bomber 
appeared,  it  was  heavily  armed 
and  capable  of  flying  at  235 
mph,  faster  than  the  P-26 
"Peashooter,"  the  standard 
fighter  of  the  US  Army  Air 
Corps.  Major  air  maneuvers 
during  the  early  1930s  seemed 
to  prove  that  "due  to  i  ncreased 
speeds  and  limitless  space  it  is 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  artide  are  those  of  the 
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i  mpossi  bl  e  for  f  i  ghters  to  i  nter- 
cept  bombers."2 

Chennault  was  convinced  that 
with  modern  tactics  and  timely 
information  the  bombers  would 
be  i  ntercepted  and  destroyed. 
There  was  no  question  that 
interception  was  difficult.  At 
that  time,  the  only  information 
on  incoming  bombers  that 
American  air  defense  might  get 
was  from  a  haphazard  warning 
net  of  observers  whose  primary 
function  was  to  alert  civilians  to 
take  cover.  Chennault  set  out  to 
resolve  the  dual  problems  of 
tactics  and  intelligence. 


and  won  wide  praise.  Chen¬ 
nault  also  tried  to  advance  his 
ideas  by  writing  articles,  and  by 
expl  ori  ng  what  was  bei  ng  done 
el  sewhere.  H  e  studi  ed  the  ai  r 
warning  net  systems  developed 
in  England  and  Germany  and 
looked  for  ways  to  improve 
them.  Among  his  writings  was 
TheR  ole  of  Defensive  Pur¬ 
suit,  which  defined  the  role  of 
defensive  aircraft  and  laid  out 
the  thinking  that  would  be  the 
basis  for  the  famous  air  warn¬ 
ing  net  he  would  later  estab¬ 
lish  in  China.3 

Chennault  as  Collector 


To  develop  new  tactics  and 
demonstrate  the  teamwork  that 
he  believed  was  fundamental  to 
modern  fighter  tactics,  Chen¬ 
nault  formed  a  three-aircraft 
acrobatic  team  that  became 
known  as  'Three  Men  on  a  Fly- 
i  ng  T rapeze."  1 1  represented  the 
Air  Corps  all  over  the  country 


Thefinal  performance  of 
Chennault's  Flying  Trapeze 
was  at  the  Miami  Air  Races  in 
December  1935.  Among  the 
spectators  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Chinese  Aero¬ 
nautical  Affairs  Commission, 
who  were  looking  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  help  build  China's  air 
force.  Chennault  was 
offered  a  job  at  the 
Chinese  flying  school. 
It  was  tempting.  His 
ideas  were  controver¬ 
sial,  his  career 
stalled,  and  his 
health  not  good.  He 
stayed  in  touch  with 
the  Chinese  and 
started  to  plan  his 
reti  rement  for  1937, 
when  he  would  com¬ 
plete  20  years  of  ser¬ 
vice. 


Chennault  (middle)  asa  member  of  the  Flying  Trapeze 
in  1935.  Photo  ©  Bettmann/Corbis 


On  30  April  1937 
Chennault  retired 
from  the  US  Army 
Air  Corps;  the  next 
morni  ng  he  sai  I  ed  for 


China  on  a  three-month  con¬ 
tract  to  make  a  confidential 
survey  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force 
(CAF).  He  interrupted  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  make  a  side  trip  through 
J  apan  that  would  illustrate  his 
far-sightedness,  his  great  inter¬ 
est  in  intelligence,  and  the 
almost  natural  feel  he  had  for 
its  acquisition. 

Billy  McDonald  was  waiting 
on  the  dock  at  Kobe,  J  apan, 
when  the  I  i  ner  President 
Garfield  docked.  M  cDonald  was 
one  of  the  other  two  pilots  on 
the  Flying  Trapeze.  Chennault 
had  recommended  him  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  to  the  Chinese,  and 
McDonald  was  now  working  at 
the  CAF  flight  school  at 
Hangchow.  Had  the  J  apanese 
known  that,  they  would  not 
have  granted  M  cDonal  d  a  vi  sa 
or,  as  Chennault  put  it, 

"ensured  the  ubiquitous  little 
fel  I  ows  of  the  secret  pol  i ce  on 
our  trail." 

But  McDonald  somehow  man¬ 
aged  to  get  himself  listed  as  an 
assistant  manager  of  a  troupe 
of  acrobats  that  was  touring 
J  apan  and  passed  through 
passport  formalities  unnoticed. 
H  e  stayed  with  the  acrobats 
while  they  appeared  at  several 
theaters,  then  left  them  in 
Osaka  to  be  on  the  dock  when 
the  P res/ dent  Garfi el d  arrived. 

I  n  his  passport,  Chennault  was 
identified  as  a  farmer. 

What  followed  was  I  ike  the 
excellent  adventure  of  two 
young  operations  officers  on  a 
field  training  exercise.  They 
hired  an  open  car  and  tried  to 
look  I  ike  tourists  as  they  "set  off 
to  seethe  country  through  the 
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They  hid  cameras  and  binoculars  under  their  topcoats  and, 
with  “an  unhealthy  interest  in  harbors  and  airfields,  ”  toured  Ky¬ 
oto,  Osaka,  and  Kobe,  then  sailed  the  inland  sea 


eyes  of  experienced  airmen 
gauging  potential  targets." 

They  hid  cameras  and  binocu¬ 
lars  under  thei  r  topcoats  and, 
with  "an  unhealthy  interest  in 
harbors  and  airfields," toured 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Kobe,  then 
sailed  the  inland  sea  where 
they  tried  to  identify  shipping 
routes  and  islands  where  new 
war  industries  were  being 
established. 

Chennault  said  nothing  in  his 
memoirs  about  planning  for 
this  trip,  but  he  must  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  it.  There  was  the 
matter  of  his  identity  and 
McDonald's  "cover,"  and  the 
itinerary,  which  took  the  two 
through  industrial  districts, 
near  construction  sites,  and  to 
"areas  where  industry  seemed 
to  be  expandi  ng  with  the  suspi- 
cious  speed  of  a  military  enter¬ 
prise." 

The  trip  was  very  successful, 
Chennault  thought.  They  took 
photos  of  potential  targets  and 
"filled  notebooks  full  of  data." 
"M  uch  to  my  surprise,"  he 
wrote,  "I  found  out  four  years 
later  that  our  notebooks  and 
pictures  contained  more  infor¬ 
mation  onj  apanese  targets 
than  the  War  Department 
Intelligence fi I es."4 Thi s J  apa¬ 
nese  interlude  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  insight  into Chennault's 
thinking  at  a  time  when  Amer¬ 
ica  had  virtually  no  experience 
in  covert  collection.  It  showed 
the  value  he  set  on  intelligence 
and  its  role  in  the  Pacific  war 
he  knew  would  come— and  that 
he  could  find  ways  to  get  it. 

Chennault  may  have  foreseen 
the  war,  but  he  could  not  have 


imagined  how  close  it  already 
was.  He  arrived  in  China  on  30 
May  1937  and  set  off  on  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Chinese  Air  Force. 

H  e  was  at  a  flyi  ng  school  on  7 
J  uly,  when  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  incident  occurred.  The 
J  apanese,  who  had  held  parts  of 
China  since  1931,  were  on  a 
maneuver  near  the  Marco  Polo 
B  ri  dge  outsi  de  Peki  ng.  When 
one  of  their  soldiers  disap¬ 
peared,  thej  apanese  accused 
the  Chinese  of  kidnapping  him 
and  pressed  demands  that  the 
Chinese  could  not  meet.  They 
used  the  Chinese  refusal  to 
occupy  Peking. 

Chennault  immediately  sent  a 
cable  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  offer¬ 
ing  his  services  "in  any  capac¬ 
ity."  Chiang  accepted,  and  sent 
him  to  the  CAF's  advanced 
flight  school  at  Nan  Chang  to 
direct  air  combat  training.  But 
Chiang  also  had  more  immedi¬ 
ate  needs.  On  13  August,  Chen¬ 
nault  was  included  in  a  meeting 
of  Chiang's  war  council.  There 
was  no  Chinese  officer  who 
could  organize  a  large  combat 
mission,  and  Chennault  spent 
the  evening  planning  the  first 
Chinese  air-strike  on  thej  apa¬ 
nese  warships  that  had  shelled 
Shanghai  that  day.  From  that 
poi  nt  on,  Chennault  was  to 
have  a  major  role  in  the  war.  At 
the  beginning  of  September, 
Chiang  gave  him  responsibility 
for  all  operations  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Air  Force. 

Intelligence  was  now  a  major 
concern.  Within  the  US  mili¬ 


tary  establishment,  "current 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  on  the  Ori  ent  j  ust 
didn't  exist,"  he  wrote.  He 
looked  for  ways  to  learn  about 
his  enemy,  and  what  he  learned 
he  shared  with  the  U  S  embassy. 
F  rom  J  apanese  ai  rpl  anes  that 
crashed  duri  ng  the  fi  rst  ai  r  bat- 
tles  he  salvaged  equipment  and 
sent  the  best  of  the  materiel  to 
the  US  naval  attache.  With  the 
J  apanese  advancing  on  Nank¬ 
ing,  the  attache  secured  it  in 
the  safest  place  he  knew, 
aboard  the  US  gunboat  Panay. 

T wo  days  later  the  Panay  was 
attacked  by  thej  apanese  and 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Yangtze.  With  it  went  Chen¬ 
nault's  collection  of  J  apanese 
military  equipment.5 

Chennault  continued  to  col¬ 
lect  everything  he  could  about 
thej  apaneseAir  Force,  but  his 
efforts  made  little  impression 
back  in  Washington.  In  1939, 
the  Chinese  captured  an  intact 
J  apanese  Type  97  "Nate" 
fighter.  Chennault  had  it  flown 
in  extensive  tests  against  com¬ 
parable  British,  American  and 
Russian  aircraft  and  compiled  a 
thick  dossier  on  the  Nate's  con¬ 
struction  and  performance.  He 
believed  it  was  one  of  the  best 
acrobatic  airplanes  ever  built— 
"cl  i  mbs  I  i  ke  a  skyrocket  and 
maneuvers  I  ike  a  squirrel"— 
and  turned  the  dossier  over  to 
US  military  intelligence. 

I  n  time  Chennault  received  a 
letter  from  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  said  that  "aeronauti¬ 
cal  experts  believed  it  was 
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He  learned  much  by  watching  early  air  battles  over  Nanking 
from  the  ground,  and  even  more  by  getting  in  the  sky  with  the 
Japanese. 


impossibleto  build  an  airplane 
with  such  performance...  with 
the  specifications  submitted." 

In  late  1940,  he  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  and  brought  with  him 
data  on  the  first  model  "Zero." 
That  information  was  never  dis¬ 
seminated.  "American  pilots  got 
their  first  information  on  its 
performance  from  the  Zero's  20- 
mm.  cannon  a  year  later  over 
Oahu  and  the  Philippines."6 

With  the  air  defense  of  N  ank- 
ing  his  responsibility,  Chen¬ 
nault  established  the  first  of  his 
warning  nets.  All  available 
information  on  enemy  move¬ 
ments  was  channeled  into  a 
central  control  room  and  plot¬ 
ted  on  a  map  that  Chennault 
used  to  control  the  defending 
Chinese  fighters.  He  adapted 
the  net  as  the  situation 
changed  and  the  Chinese  with¬ 
drew  to  Hangzhou  and  Chung¬ 
king.  It  would  take  time  before 
the  warni  ng  net  became  what 
he  envisioned,  "a  vast  spider 
net  of  people,  radios,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  telegraph  lines 
that  covered  all  of  Free  China 
accessi  bl  e  to  enemy  ai  rcraft."7 

The  methodical  development 
of  that  spider  net  began  later  in 
Yunnan  Province.  Four  radio 
stations  in  a  ring  40  kilometers 
outside  Kunming  city  reported 
to  the  control  center  in  Kun¬ 
ming.  Each  radio  station  was 
connected  by  telephone  to  eight 
reporting  points,  with  each  of 
those  points  responsible  for  a 
20  kilometer  square  of  sky.  This 
pattern  was  repeated  to  create 


additional  nets  as  they  were 
needed,  and  all  the  nets  were 
interconnected  until  there  was 
one  vast  air  warning  net  spread 
over  all  of  Free  China. 

The  net  was  also  used  to  warn 
civilians  of  bombing  raids  and 
as  an  aid  to  navigation.  A  lost 
American  pilot  could  circle  a 
village  almost  anywhere  in 
China  and  in  short  order  be  told 
exactly  where  he  was— by  a  net 
radio  station  that  had  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  he  was  circling.  The  net 
was  so  effective  that  Chennault 
could  later  say:  'The  only  time 
a  J  apanese  plane  bombed  an 
American  base  in  China  unan¬ 
nounced  was  on  Christmas  Eve 
of  1944,  when  a  lone  bomber 
sneaked  in.  ..from  the  traffic 
pattern  of  (American)  trans¬ 
ports  ci  rcl  i  ng  to  I  and  after  thei  r 
Hump  trip."8 

J  apanese  fighter  tactics  was 
another  area  Chennault  avidly 
pursued.  He  learned  much  by 
watching  early  air  battles  over 
N  anki  ng  from  the  ground,  and 
even  more  by  getting  in  the  sky 
with  thej  apanese.  When  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  exhibited  a  P-36 
"Hawk  Special" at  Nanking 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  China, 
he  got  Madame  Chiang,  head  of 
a  newly  created  CAF  commis¬ 
sion,  to  buy  it  as  his  personal 
airplane.  Stripped  of  all  unnec¬ 
essary  equipment,  the  Hawk 
Special  became  "the  fastest 
plane  in  China  skies."  With  it 
Chennault  got  his  "first  taste  of 
J  ap  flak  and  fighter  tactics, 


and...  I  earned  some  of  the  les¬ 
sons  that  later  saved  many  an 
American  pilot's  life  over 
China."  Many  believed  that  he 
engaged  thej  apanese  aircraft 
in  combat  during  these  forays, 
but  Chennault  always  denied 
it. 9 

The  H  awk  Special  was  also 
used  extensively  to  search  for 
J  apanese  carriers  off  the  coast 
and  to  monitor  J  apanese  troop 
movements.  "We  proved  the 
value  of  reconnaissance  so 
effectively  that  an  entirej  apa¬ 
nese  fighter  group  near  Shang¬ 
hai  was  ordered  to  concentrate 
on  destroying  the  Hawk  Spe¬ 
cial. "Thej  apanese  never  did 
catch  the  H  awk;  it  was 
destroyed  on  the  ground  while 
being  flown  by  another  pilot. 

'i Civilian "  Warriors: 
TheAVG 

By  the  autumn  of  1940  J  apa¬ 
nese  advances  had  made  the 
situation  in  China  desperate. 
The  first  of  thej  apanese  Zero 
models  had  appeared  over 
Chungking,  "like  hawks  in  a 
chicken  yard,"  and  eliminated 
what  remained  of  the  Chinese 
Air  Force.  The  cities  of  east 
China  were  being  bombed  regu¬ 
larly  and  without  opposition;  a 
hundred  or  morej  apanese 
bombers  struck  Chungking 
every  day.  M  ore  territory  was 
being  lost  to  thej  apanese  and 
even  Chiang  Kai-shek  believed 
there  was  a  limit  to  how  much 
the  Chinese  people  could  take. 
He  summoned  Chennault  and 
presented  a  plan  to  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  airplanes  and  hire  Ameri¬ 
can  pilots  to  fly  them. 
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Chennault  did  not  think  it 
could  be  done.  US  neutrality 
laws  stood  in  the  way,  as  did 
the  lack  of  aircraft.  Every  new 
airplane  coming  off  American 
production  lines  not  going  to 
the  U  S  Army  or  N  avy  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  European  allies. 
Chiang's  brother-in-law,  T.V. 
Soong,  was  already  in  Washing¬ 
ton  lobbying  China's  friends.  He 
cabled  Chiangthat  Chen- 
nault's  presence  "would  assist 
in  convincing  authorities  here," 
and  Chennault  was  on  his  way 
in  October,  for  a  homecoming 
that  would  last  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1941. 

Despite  his  doubts,  Chen¬ 
nault  put  forward  a  plan  to  the 
War  Department  that  called  for 
200  bombers  and  300  fighters 
that  would  use  China  as  a  plat¬ 
form  to  bombj  apan.  So  large  a 
number  of  aircraft  was  clearly 
impossible.  Secretary  of  War 
H  enry  L .  Sti  mson  thought  the 
idea  "rather  half-baked,"  but 
President  Roosevelt  started  to 
get  interested.  The  idea  of 
bombing J  apan  was  set  aside— 
the  U  nited  States  was  sti  1 1  not 
at  war  with  J  apan— and  the 
plan  evolved  into  protection  of 
the  Burma  Road  with  Ameri¬ 
can  pilots  and  100 fighters. 
Chennault  started  working  out 
the  details  of  what  would 
become  the  First  American  Vol¬ 
unteer  Group  (AVG),  as  a  unit 
of  the  Chinese  Air  Force. 

Introduction  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  after  Roosevelt's 
reelection  in  November  1940 
and  its  passage  the  foil  owing 
March  made  it  possible  for  the 
US  government  to  help  China. 
Aircraft  for  the  AVG  were  found 


The  matter  of  personnel  was  more  complicated.  By  law,  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  could  not  serve  in  the  armed  services  of  a  bellig¬ 
erent  foreign  power. 


when  the  British  agreed  to 
decline  delivery  of  100  ready-to- 
go  P-40  fighters  to  get  200  P- 
40s  of  a  I  ater  model . 

The  matter  of  personnel  was 
more  complicated.  By  law, 
American  citizens  could  not 
serve  in  the  armed  services  of  a 
belligerent  foreign  power.  The 
sol  uti  on  was  to  have  the  men 
hired  by  a  civilian  entity  rather 
than  the  Chinese  government. 

A  company  al ready  operati ng  i n 
China  fit  the  bill:  The  Central 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  (CAM  CO),  a  private  con¬ 
cern  that  had  been  assembling, 
operating  and  repairing  air¬ 
craft  for  China.  Majority  shares 
were  owned  by  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment;  a  New  York  company 
owned  the  rest. 

Roosevelt  agreed  in  April  1941 
to  I  et  U  S  mi  I  itary  reserve  offi  c- 
ers  and  active  duty  enlisted 
men  resign  from  their  service 
and  join  the  AVG.  Roosevelt's 
agreement  was  strictly  oral;  an 
unpublished  executive  order 
cited  in  many  histories  appears 
never  to  have  existed. 10  The 
AVG  would  serve  the  country's 
best  interests,  but  it  was  not 
something  that  could  be  done 
openly.  Secretary  of  the  N  avy 
F  rank  K  nox  and  Acti  ng  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  George  Brett  qui¬ 
etly  arranged  for  CAM  CO 
recruiters  to  enter  bases  and 
recruit  officers  and  men  from 
the  US  services.  I  n  J  uly  1941, 
having  signed  one-year  con¬ 
tracts,  99  pilots  and  186  ground 
support  personnel  sailed  for 


Asia  under  passports  that  iden¬ 
tified  them  as  farmers,  mission¬ 
aries,  acrobats,  salesmen,  and 
teachers.  It  was  a  formula  the 
US  Air  Force  would  use  nearly 
three  decades  later  in  Laos  to 
man  a  radar  station  that  offi¬ 
cials  could  purport  was  not  run 
by  the  U  S  government. 11 

The  AVG  was  called  the  "Fly¬ 
ing  Tigers"  by  the  US  press 
after  spectacular  early  success 
against  thej  apanese over 
Rangoon  after  thej  apanese 
attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Philippines,  Malaya  and  other 
Pacific  bases.  The  U  nited  States 
and  its  Allies  were  on  the 
defensive  everywhere  in  Asia, 
and  in  the  popular  mind  it 
seemed  that  only  the  AVG  stood 
in  the  way  of  a  quick  J  apanese 
victory  in  Burma  and  China. 

When  the  AVG  was  dis¬ 
banded  after  the  contracts 
ended  on  4J  uly  1942,  it  had 
been  in  combat  for  less  than 
seven  months.  I  n  that  time  the 
AVG  was  credited  with  destroy¬ 
ing  297  enemy  aircraft  in  aerial 
combat  and  another  153  proba¬ 
bly  destroyed.  On  the  ground, 
AVG  pilots  destroyed  200 
enemy  aircraft  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  J  apanese  supplies  and 
equipment.12  The  pilots  attrib¬ 
uted  their  victories  to  the  tac¬ 
tics  that  Chennault  taught 
them. 13 1 1  was  what  he  had 
learned  from  his  years  of 
observing  thej  apanese  Air 
Force  in  the  skies  over  China. 
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The  intelligence  Chennault  had  to  depend  on  came  from  the 
Chinese  War  Ministry  via  Stilwell’s  headquarters  in  Chungking. 


Back  in  the  Army:  The 
Intelligence  Options 

Chennault  was  brought  back 
into  the  US  Army,  given  a  brig- 
adi  er's  star  and  made  the  rank¬ 
ing  American  air  officer  in 
China.  As  the  China  Air  Task 
Force  that  replaced  the  AVG 
grew  into  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force,  Chennault  started  to 
receive  at  least  some  of  the  men 
and  airplanes  he  needed.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  Fourteenth 
would  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  intelligence  it  had  to  tar¬ 
get  its  bombers. 

The  intelligence  Chennault's 
force  was  getting  was  not  up  to 
thejob.  "Stilwell  exhibited  a 
striking  lack  of  interest  in  the 
intelligence  problems  of  the 
China  sector  of  his  command," 
Chennault  wrote  in  his  mem¬ 
oir,  Way  of  a  Fighter.  Lt.  Gen. 

J  oseph  W.  Stilwell  was  the  top- 
ranking  American  officer  in 
China  and,  by  Chennault's 
account,  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  intelligence  the  Chi¬ 


nese  provided,  although  it  was 
outdated,  inaccurate,  and  use¬ 
less  to  the  bombers  Chennault 
commanded.  But  worse  than 
his  lack  of  interest,  "Stilwell 
specifically  prohibited  the  Four¬ 
teenth  from  any  attempts  to 
gather  intelligence.  Since  the 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  was  the 
only  American  combat  organi¬ 
zation  in  China  and  needed 
fresh  and  accurate  intelli¬ 
gence...!  was  again  faced  with 
the  choice  of  obeying  Sti  I  well's 
orders  literally... or  finding 
some  other  method  of  getting 
the  information  so  essential  to 
our  operations."15 

The  intelligence  Chennault 
had  to  depend  on  came  from  the 
Chinese  War  Ministry  via  Sti  I- 
well's  headquarters  in  Chungk¬ 
ing.  By  the  time  it  reached  the 
Fourteenth,  the  information 
was  "third  hand...  generally 
three  to  six  weeks  old,"  and  use¬ 
less  for  targeting  the  bombers. 
There  was  another  Chinese 
intelligence  source  that  Chen¬ 
nault  had  rejected,  the  Chinese 
Secret  Service: 

"I  avoided  a 
proffered  alli¬ 
ance  with  Tai 
Li's  notorious 
KMT  secret 
police.  It  might 
have  been  use¬ 
ful,  but  since 
Tai's  men  were 
engaged  in  a 
ruthless  man¬ 
hunt  for  Com¬ 
munists,  it 
would  have 
meant  the  end  of 


Chennault  (r)  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  another  US  Army 
officer.  Undated  photo  ©Bettmann/Corbis 


our  intelligence  and  rescue 
relations  with  Communist 
armies  in  the  field."14 

For  the  same  reason,  Chen¬ 
nault  had  few  dealings  with  the 
Sino-American  Cooperative 
Organization  (SACO),  a  US 
Navy  group  under  Captain  Mil- 
ton  "M  ary"  M  i  I  es  that  worked 
jointly  with  Tai  Li's  organiza¬ 
tion.  A  group  of  SACO  navy 
officers  worked  in  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  headquarters  under 
Chennault's  command.  The 
officers  maintained  contact 
with  the  Pacific  fleet  and  pro¬ 
vided  shipping  intelligence  and 
photo  interpretation.  'This 
effective  liaison  paid  enormous 
dividends  in  attacks  on  enemy 
shipping."  But  the  intelligence 
gap  on  thej  apanese  Army  in 
China  remained.  Chennault 
needed  to  know  what  was  going 
on  behind  the  enemy  lines, 
insidej  apanese-held  territory.16 

"I  solved  this  problem  by  orga¬ 
nizing  the  Fourteenth's  radio- 
intelligenceteams  within  the 
framework  of  our  air-raid-warn- 
ing  control  network  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  depend  officially  on 
Stilwell's  stale,  third-hand  Chi¬ 
nese  intelligence...."17  The  air 
warning  net  would  support  the 
new  effort  and  serve  as  its 
cover.  Fourteenth  Air  Force 
warning  net  personnel  were 
already  out  in  the  field,  living 
in  villages,  temples  and  caves. 
Chennault's  new  field  intelli¬ 
gence  officers  would  blend  into 
the  mix  and  appear  to  be  part 
of  it  until  they  went  beyond  the 
last  American  outpost  and 
crossed  into  enemy  territory. 
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1 1  requi  red  men  who  coul  d 
pass  through  the  lines  and 
operate  in  J  apanese-occupied 
territory  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  They  would  report  their 
own  observations  and  recruit 
agents  who  would  report  in  a 
timely  manner  and  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  the  information 
needed  to  target  the  bombers 
effectively. 

"M  ost  of  our  fi el d  i  ntel  I  i gence 
officers  were  old  China  hands.  I 
tried  to  pick  men  who  had  lived 
in  China  before  the  war,  spoke 
the  language,  knew  the  cus¬ 
toms,  and  could  live  in  the  field 
on  Chinese  food. "Thefirst  one 
wasj  ohn  Birch,  "led  into  our 
fold  byj  immy  Doolittle  after 
Birch  had  guided  J  immy  and 
his  raiders  out  of  East  China." 
The  famous  Dolittle  Tokyo 
Raiders  had  dropped  out  of  the 
sky  in  east  China  wherethe 
young  Georgia  Baptist  had  been 
serving  as  a  missionary.  It 
brought  Birch  into  Chungking 
where  he  met  Chennault.  He 
wanted  to  serve  God  and  his 
country.  He  was  exactly  what 
Chennault  was  looking  for. 18 

Chennault  sent  Birch  back  to 
East  China  to  survey  secret  air¬ 
fields  and  gasol  i  ne  caches,  then 
sent  hi  m  to  work  with  the  guer- 
rillas  along  the  Yangtze  River. 

H  e  recruited  agents  to  report  on 
J  apanese  shipping  by  radio  and 
developed  target  information  on 
his  own.  Once,  when  the  bomb¬ 
ers  could  not  find  a  huge  muni¬ 
tions  dump  hidden  inside  a 
village,  Birch  passed  back 
through  thej  apanese  line, 
joined  the  bombers  and  rode  in 
the  nose  of  the  lead  aircraft  to 
guide  them  directly  tothetar- 


“Most  of  our  field  intelligence  officers  were  old  China  hands.  I 
tried  to  pick  men  who  had  lived  in  China  before  the  war,  spoke 
the  language,  knew  the  customs,  and  could  live  in  the  field  on 
Chinese  food.  ” 


get.  Birch  pioneered  the  tech¬ 
niques  to  provide  close  air 
support  to  ground  troops.  H  e 
served  as  a  forward  air  control¬ 
ler  and  with  a  hand-cranked 
radio  talked  aircraft  down  on 
their  targets. 

Birch  was  adept  at  moving 
through  J  apanese  lines  and 
became  the  exampl  e  for  those 
who  followed.  He  dyed  his  hair 
black,  dressed  as  a  farmer  and 
learned  how  to  walk  I  ike  one. 
He  carried  names  of  Chinese 
Christians  to  contact  in  areas 
he  operated  in.  Church  groups 
became  his  infrastructure 
behind  the  lines,  providing  food, 
helpers  and  safe  places  to  stay. 
H  e  remai  ned  i  n  the  fi  el  d  for 
three  years,  refusing  any  leave 
unti  I  the  war  was  over,  he  sai  d. 

J  ohn  Birch  was  the  pioneer 
field  intelligence  officer,  and 
Chennault  came  to  look  on  him 
almost  as  a  son.a  Others  fol¬ 
lowed:  Paul  Frillmann  was  a 
Lutheran  missionary  who  first 
met  Chennault  in  1938,  at  a 
baseball  game  at  Hangzhou.  He 
later  served  as  chaplain  for  the 
AVG.  After  thej  apanese  sur¬ 
render  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  OSS  office  in  Beijing.19  Wil¬ 
fred  Smith,  the  son  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  born  in  China  and 
raised  on  the  Yangtze  was  a 
professor  of  Oriental  history; 
Sam  West,  a  long-time  cosmet¬ 
ics  salesman  in  Asia.  They 


a  Birch  was  killed  in  1945.  Thej  ohn  Birch 
Society  would  be  named  after  him. 


operated  alone,  or  as  two  man 
teams,  the  second  man  some¬ 
times  Chinese.  Chennault's 
agent  network  eventually 
spread  through  many  areas  of 
J  apanese-occupied  China. 

In  November  1943,  OSS  chief 
William  Donovan  visited  China. 
OSS  in  China  was  linked  to 
SACO  and  entangled  with  Tai 
Li's  secret  police.  Donovan 
came  with  the  intention  of  split- 
ti  ng  OSS  off  from  SACO  and 
operating  unilaterally,  but  it 
quickly  became  evident  that  Tai 
would  not  tolerate  unilateral 
OSS  operations.20 

Donovan  looked  for  a  way  to 
work  around  this  and  found 
Chennault  willing  to  help.  He 
agreed  to  let  OSS  use  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Air  Force  as  cover  for  its 
unilateral  operations  behind 
J  apanese  lines.  The  result  was 
the  5329th  Air  and  Ground 
Forces  Resources  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Staff  (AGFRTS— or  Ag- 
farts,  as  it  became  known).21 
The  organization  combined  OSS 
and  the  Fourteenth's  field  intel¬ 
ligence  staff,  added  OSS 
Research  and  Analysis  person¬ 
nel  and  assumed  all  intelli¬ 
gence  duties  of  the  Fourteenth 
Air  Force. 

The  arrangement  was  a  happy 
and  very  effective  marriage. 

The  number  of  intelligence 
officers  operating  inside  J  apa- 
nese-held  territory  increased 
greatly,  and  intelligence  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  requirements 
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Chennault  provided  the  model  for  the  use  of  proprietary  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  that  would  be  used  by  the  newly-formed 
CIA  in  the  post-war  period. 


beyond  the  specifi  c  needs  of  the 
air  force.  Chennault  was 
pleased  with  the  results— the 
Fourteenth  now  had  more  intel¬ 
ligence  than  ever— but  his 
interest  in  the  operation  started 
to  wane.  In  time  the  entire 
operation  would  be  managed  by 
OSS. 


During  his  years  in  China, 
Claire  Chennault  set  prece¬ 
dents  in  the  way  intelligence 
was  acquired  and  used,  long 
before  America  had  an  intelli¬ 
gence  service.  He  was  an  inno¬ 
vative  thinker,  unconventional 
in  his  views  of  air  warfare  and 


reach  his  goals  with  the 
resources  available— be  it  a 
Chinese  villager  with  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  an  "old  China  hand" 
who  could  dye  his  hair  black, 
speak  Chinese  and  walk  like 
one. 

The  AVG  was  largely  Chen- 
nault's  creation,  the  product  of 
his  planning  and  leadership. 
The  air  tactics  he  taught  his 
men  were  the  result  of  intelli¬ 
gence  he  gained  by  his  study  of 
thej  apaneseAir  Force, 
acquired  over  the  years  as  he 
combed  through  wrecked  J  apa- 
nese  airplanes  and  observed 
J  apanese  pi  I  ots  maneuveri  ng  i  n 
the  sky.  As  a  result,  the  AVG 
was  one  of  the  most  effective 
units  in  the  history  of  aerial 
warfare. 22 

Chennault  provided  the  model 
for  the  use  of  proprietary  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  that 
would  be  used  by  the  newly 
formed  Cl  A  in  the  postwar 
period.  Chennault  returned  to 
China  after  the  war  to  create 
Civil  Air  T ransport  (CAT),  an 
airline  that  became  of  great  use 
totheCIA  as  it  started  to  assist 
the  anticommunist  forces  in 
China.  CIA  subsidized  the  air¬ 
line,  and  in  August  1950  bought 
it  outright  as  Air  America.23 


intelligence.  He  set  clear  objec¬ 
tives  and  used  intelligence  to 


Chennault  inspecting  a  Civil  Air  Transport  aircraft  and  embarked  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  the  Chinese  Nationalists  being  evacuated  from  China  in  1948.  Photo  ©Bett 
mann/C or  bis 
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would  work  on  its  own  in  China."  Dai  Li  responded  by  saying  "he  would  kill  any  OSS  agents  operating  outside 
SACO  on  Chinese  soil. "The  next  day,  Chiang  Kai-shek  reportedly  told  Donovan,  'We  Chinese  object  to  a  for¬ 
eign  secret  service  or  intelligence  service  coming  into  China  and  working  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Remember  that  this  is  a  sovereign  country  and  please  conduct  yourself  accordingly." 

21.  Maochun  Yu,  OSS  in  China:  PrdudetoCold  War  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University  Press,  1996),  155.  Yu 
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The  cost  in  men  was  four  prisoners  and  twenty-two  dead....  The  cost  in  money  was  $3  million  to  recruit  and 
operate,  $8  million  for  planes.  The  US  Army  purchased  54  surviving  planes  for  a  credit  against  Lend-Lease  of 
$3.5  million.  When  the  books  werecleared,  Chennault  turned  over  to  the  Madame  a  remainder  of  $7,990  to 
apply  to  war  charity." 

23.  For  information  about  the  origins  of  Air  America  and  its  uses  after  World  War  1 1  see  "Air  America:  Uphold¬ 
ing  the  Airmen's  Bond"  at  www.foia.cia.gov/airAmerica.asp.  On  the  site  is  a  collection  of  documents  revealing 
the  role  that  Air  America,  the  Agency's  proprietary  airline,  played  in  the  search  and  rescue  of  pilots  and  per¬ 
sonnel  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
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The  French  Napoleonic  Staff  View  of  HU  Ml  NT 

As  translated  from  German  by  Rick  Sanders 


Translated  in  the  following  pages 
is  a  chapter  from  a  book  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  in  1809.  Written  by 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  Philippe 
Henri  deGrimoard,  the  book  is  about 
service  on  the  general  staff  and  is 
entitled  T raite  sur  le  service  de  I'etat 
major  general  des  armees:  contenent 
son  objet,  son  organisation  et  ses 
fonctions,  sous  les  rapports  adminis- 
tratifs  et  militaries  [Treatise  on  Ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Army  General  Staff: 
Reflections  on  its  Organization  and 
Functions,  in  Administrative  and 
Military  Respects], 

The  book  was  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  in  1810  by  a  former  officer  of  a 
German  General  Staff  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Weimar,  Prussia.  The  Ger¬ 
man  title  translated  into  English 
reads  About  Service  on  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army:  a  Liberal  Extract 
from  the  French  Work  by  General 
Grimoard  on  the  Same  Subjects  The 
following  English  translation  is  of 
the  third  chapter,  "Spies,"  from  the 
German  version.  In  1810,  Prussia 
had  been  conquered  by  Napoleon, 
and  its  army  subordinated  to  that  of 
France  During  the  past  200  years, 
language  and  terminology  have 
changed,  but  many  of  the  principles 
of  human  intelligence  HUMINT, 
seem  to  have  remained  constant.  The  translator,  however,  does  not  advocate  any  particular 
aspect  of  Grimoard’s  advice  on  espionage  and  asks  readers  to  bear  in  mind  how  pre/ailing 


1  Ueber  den  Dienst  des  Generalstabs  der  Armee— Ein  freier  Augzugausdem  franzosischen  Werkevon  Gen¬ 
eral  Grimoard  uber  denselben  Gegenstand,  herausgegeben  und  mit  eigen  Zufagen  begleitet  von  einem  ehe- 
maligen  Offizier  eines  Deutschen  Generalstabs,  Weimar,  im  Verlag  des  H.  G.  pr.  Landes-I  ndustrie 
Comptoirs,  1810,  pages  81-85. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in 
the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  factual 
statements  and  interpretations. 
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80 


3  w  «  i  1 1  c  2C  6  r  d)  n  i  (  t. 
>»Ib<n  mi  SB  e  a  »  «  I  f  «  t. 


2?ott  ben  ©uiben  baben  wit  fdjon  ©.  ig. 
§.  II.  genug  gefagt ,  (net  woHen  n>ir  nut  nod)  fiber 
tie  SSegroeiFer  fptedjen,  bie  man  im  Canbe,  in 
weltfiem  .Kricg  geffibrt  wirb,  nimmt. 

SBenn  bie  tfrmee  obet  ®et«cbementS  berfelbeit 
matfcbiven  foBen,  fo  mfiffen  bie  ©eneralabjubanren 
bie,  jut  Signing  bet  Jfofonnen  beflimmten,  2Beg= 
weifet  oor  fid)  fommen  faffe'n,  unb  fie  befragen, 
um  ficg  ju  fibetjeiigen ,  bag  fie  auf  bet  Sfoute, 
nacg  welcger  ntan  marfegiren  wifi,  gcgorig  Scfcfieib 
loifien;  man  lagt  fie  aiSbann  burd)  einige  ©uibeS 
(Soldats  guides)  inS  Sager  berjenigen  SRegimenter 
bringett,  welcge  an  bet  3iete  ber  JCoIonnen  marfchi* 
ren  foBen,  unb  bafcibfl  ben  £apitanen  ber  'Piquets 
biefer  SJegimenter  fiberliefern,  bie  fiber  bie  ricbtige 
2fblieferung  eiiten  Smpfangftgein  auSjufieBcn  baben. 

ffllan  bait  jcbcn  bet  Derfcfitcbenen  SBcgweifee 
bbn  bem  anbern  gctrennt,  befragt  ibn  aud)  befcun 
berS,  unb  fonfrontirt  fie  nur  fiber  2£ngaben,  in 
bcnen  fie  eon  einanber  abroeicben.  SRau  mug  fie 
gut  batten,  abcr  immer  genau  beobacgten.  -pat 
man  Unterncbmungcn  oor,  bie  febr  gcfieiin  bteiben 
muffin,  fo  tdgt  man  bie  SBegwcifer,  nacbbcm  fie 
befragt  worben,  bewacgen,  bamit  ber  gcinb  nicgt 
efwa  burd;  fie  eine  Xnjeige  unfereS  SBorgabcnS 
erbalte. 

Seim  weiteten  Soriringen  in  cm  Sanb  mug 


m 
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man  6fi«S  anbere  SBegraeifer  nebmen,  toeil  bie 
Sanbleute  felten  writer  ats  auf  einige  ©nmbcn  Don 
ibrem  SBognorte  83efcgcib  wiffen. 

S!ebe  .ffolonnc  mug  wenigfienS  einen  2Begwei= 
fcr  baben.  ©iub  bcren  fo  Diet  oorganbcn,  bag  ben 
einjeinen  itolonnen  megrere  jugetgeift  werbcn  fon= 
ncn ,  fo  mfiffen  fie  Don  einanber  getrennt  werben. 
©croobnticb  erbalten  fie  fPferbc;  glaubt  man  ibnen 
aber  migtrauen  ju  mfiffen,  fo  Idgt  man  fie,  jus 
mat  wenn  man  fid)  in  ber  SRage  beS  geinbeS  be= 
finbet,  binben,  ober  wenigfienS  bod)  fel;r  fcbarf  be= 
waebcn,  bamit  fie  nidjt  ©efegengeit  finben,  ficg  ba= 
»on  ju  macben,  unb  wogl  gar  bem  gfcinbe  9?a d>= 
ricbtcn  ju  bringcn,  bie  unS  nacgtgeitig  fepn  fonnten. 

ffiei  gcboriger  JfufmetffainFeit  unb  ©efdjiifficfi* 
feit  laffen  fid)  unter  ben  SBegroeifcrn  aucb  mau- 
djcriei  Seute  finben,  bie  jum  ©pioniren  ju  ge= 
bruucgen  finb. 


®  r  i  f  t  e  v  3f  b  f  <5  n  i  t  t. 

55  p  t  one- 

©ou»cranc,  SKiniffer  unb  ©enerale  ffinnen  nicgt 
JU  Diet  non  bem  wiffen,  was  in  feinbtid)en,  ja 
fcttfi  freunbfcgaftlicgcn  ©taaten  unb  beren  Jfnneen, 
borgegt;  fie  mfiffen  baber  ficg  mit  gutcn  ©pioncn 
an  ben  $ofen,  in  ben  Jtrmeen,  Stabtcn,  Srtfdmf- 
<c"i  ja,  wenn  eS  mbgricg  ifi,  felbfl  in  ben  £16= 
ftern  ber  anberen  ©taaten  ju  D.erforgen  fucgen. 
®as  ifi  aber  oft  nicgt  leicgt  ju  bewcrffielligen,  unb 


European  views  on  religion  and  gender  in  the  early  19th  century  differ  from  today.  Theoriginai 
German  translation  is  in  ClA'sHistorical  I  ntel  I  igence  Col  lection.  The  whereabouts  of  the  French 
original  is  unknown.— R.S. 


Third  Chapter— Spies 

Sovereigns,  ministers  and  generals  can  never  know  too  much  about  what  is  going  on  in 
enemy  and  even  friendly  states  and  their  armies.  They  must  therefore  try  to  equip  themselves 
with  good  spies  in  the  courts  [of  the  nobility],  in  the  armies,  cities,  towns,  and  if  possible,  even 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  other  states.  But  that  is  often  not  easy  to  bring  about,  and  therefore,  one 
must  choose  as  the  chief  of  the  espionage  department,  a  man  who  is  clever  and  understands 
quickly  and  who  has  steady  level-headedness.  Under  his  leadership,  one  can  then  train  other 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  on  this  subject.  Then  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  men  in  the 
detached  corps  who  have  enough  practice  to  be  used  with  confidence  in  the  subject. 

Now  we  want  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  various  kinds  of  spies. 

1.  Among  the  most  important  inhabitants  of  a  country  (because  of  rank  or  position),  one  can 
find  some  who  suffer  from  base  greed  and  can  be  used  as  spies.  The  government  has  to  try  to 
obtain  spies  of  this  type  before  a  war  because  there  is  much  danger  involved  once  war  has 
started.  Even  if  it  appears  that  the  information  they  can  provide  is  among  the  best,  their  use 
also  has  drawbacks  because,  out  of  fear  of  exposure,  they  can  only  be  in  direct  correspondence 
with  the  Minister  or  general,  so  their  information  almost  always  comes  too  late. 
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befpalb  mug  matt  jutti  Epef  be?  ®<J>atl«ment»  Set 

©pioneeie  cinen  SRanti  Bon  getBaiibli'tii  unb  ftpnela 
tern  SSctflnnbc  unb  beftdnbigev  SBofonnenpeit  tudp2 
Jen.  Uiitec  feiner  Settling  lagt  man  bann  aucp  bit 
anbeten  gDfftjfere  beS  ©encralfiabS  fid)  fur  tiefj  5ott» 
bilben,  bamit  eS  and)  bei  ben  betaepirten  SorgS 
nie  an  9J?dnnern  fcl>Ie  (  bit  Uebung  genug  baben, 
nm  in  jenem  gadpe  mit  3«ttauen  gebraud;t  merbeti 
ju  fSnuen. 

2Bir  n>oll«u  bier  nun  einige  SScmcrfuitgm 
fiber  bit  Betftpiebetteii  2trten  ber  ©pione  foigeti 
Jaffen. 

i.  Unter  ben  butd)  ©tatib  ober  ©Meit  bc« 
beutenben  ©itmopnern  eineS  SanbeS  finbet  man  ju» 
reeiitn  roelcpe,  Pie,  burtp  riiebertracptige  .pabfuept 
nerleitet,  ficp  ju  ©pionen  brauepen  Jaffen.  2>ie 
©pienc  biefer  ©attung  mug  fid)  bad  ©oubcnit* 
ment  aber  nor  bem  Jtriege  ju  serfepaffen  fuepen, 
benn  nacp  begonnenem  .Stiege  mfirbe  man  babei  ju 
»iel  ©cfapr  laufen.  SDbgleicp  fie  in  Unfepung  ber 
Slaipricpten ,  bie  man  bued)  fie  erpaltcn  fanti ,  5U 
ben  bejten  gepSren,  fo  iff  ipc  ©ebraucp  bod)  mit 
ttnbequemlitpfeifen  Berfnupft ,  ittbem  fie  aue  guvtpt 
sor  9Ritt»ifievn  nur  mil  bem  SSJiiniffer  ober  ©ene^ 
rat  unmittelbar  in  fioirefponbenj  }ti  treten  pfle- 
gen,  fo  bag  alfo  ip  re  Slacpvicptcn  fa|J  immer  ju 
fpdt  fommen. 

2.  ®ie  befleit  ©pione  mad;en  oft  ^riefler  unb 
intriguante  grauen ,  ober  foltpe,  bie  eine  leid;t- 
finnige  Sebendart  fupreti.  SBeibe  erregen  tiicpt  Icicpt 
Sietbadjti  unb  bie  9)rie[iet  tbmien,  jumal  in  fa« 
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tpolifcpm  Sdntcrn ,  oft  'Jiacbriditen  mifibeiren,  bie 
fonfi  Sitemanb  aid  fie  ju  geben  tm  ©tanbe  geisc* 
fen  toare. 

3.  SinbtBibuen,  bie  in  ben  feinblicfien  Sfrmeen 
fid)  Peftnben,  aid  3.  S3.  Ofgjiere  berfelben,  S)oe 
mefiifen  ber  ©enerale  ic.  Warfefenber,  25cferteure, 
fdnnen  iropl  ubet  ben  ©lanb  bed  geinbed,  uber 
bie  SRitfetung  feiner  SScroegungen ,  unb  uber  bie 
iDerfer,  bie  er  buref)  £etacpemcntS  befept  bait, 
Slaipricpt  geben,  mebr  abet  pfiegen  fie  geroobnlid) 
nid)t  ju  toiffen.  Ed  bebarf  alfo  iprer  eine  ®enge, 
um  burep  Skrgleittung  ber  non  ipnett  einlaufenben, 
oft  febr  oertoirrten  9iad)rid)ten  ju  einem  nid)t  nn= 
rieptigen  Urtbeil  uber  bie  SCbficpten  bed  geinbed  ge- 
Jangen  ju  ionnen. 

4.  Unter  ben  SPauern  feplt  ed  faff  nientald 
©I'ione  ;u  fiiibtn,  bie  fiug  unb  gewanbt  genug 
fine.  Sian  febidt  fo  oicl,  aid  man  beren  nur  im« 
mer  baben  faun ,  unter  bem  2>orroanbe  bed  23ers 
laufd  Bon  Sebendmilteln  ju  ber  Jftmee  bed  gein* 
bed,  Borjuglicp  auf  feinc  gianfen  unb  Jtommunis 
Jationen,  um  Bon  alien  SBcroogungert  ber  feinblis 
then  Slrmee  fotucpl,  aid  iprer  Sctaipementd  unb  ber 
©  drfe  bciber,  SRabpricpten  311  erpalten.  SnjiBU 
fepen  fbnnen  folcpe  23auern  nur  in  einem  Umfreife 
Bon  pbepfiend  4  bid  5  ©tunben  SBegd  um  iprcit 
SBopnort  perum,  gebrouept  roerben,  roeil  ipreCrtd> 
fenntnifi  gemeiniglieb  niept  roeiter  reiept.  Sian 
mug  fi'cg  alfo  bei  jeber  83etoegung  ber  Xvmee  mit 
neuen  ©pionen  biefer  2lrt  oerfepeit.  Eben  fo  gute 
Slaepricpten,  aid  burd)  fie,  erpalt  man  oft  aucp 
Surcp  ©olbatenroeiber  unb  Slarfetenberinnen. 

%  , 


2.  The  best  potential  spies  are  often  priests  and  intriguing  women,  or  those  who  have  a  frivo¬ 
lous  lifestyle.  These  people  do  not  easily  draw  suspicion  and  the  priests  can,  especially  in  Cath¬ 
olic  countries,  often  provide  information  which  no  one  else  can  provide. 


3.  I  ndivi duals  who  are  in  the  enemy  army,  such  as  its  officers,  officers'  servants,  marketers, 
and  deserters,  can  indeed  provide  information  on  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  on  the  direction  of 
its  movements,  and  on  the  places  its  detachments  are  occupying,  but  usually  they  won’t  know 
more.  One  therefore  needs  a  lot  of  them  so  one  can  compare  the  incoming  and  often  very  con¬ 
fusing  information  so  that  one  can  come  to  the  right  conclusion  about  the  enemy’s  intentions. 


4.  One  can  almost  always  obtain  spies  among  the  peasants  who  are  intelligent  and  clever 
enough.  One  sends  as  many  of  them  as  one  can  have  under  the  pretext  of  selling  provisions  to 
the  enemy's  army,  especially  on  its  flanks  and  lines  of  communications  to  obtain  information 
above  all  on  enemy  movements  as  well  as  its  detachments  and  the  strengths  of  both.  However, 
such  peasants  can  only  be  used  in  an  area  of  only  four  to  five  hours  away  from  their  homes 
because  their  knowledge  generally  does  not  extend  farther.  One  must  therefore  obtain  new 
spies  of  this  sort  with  each  movement  of  the  army.  One  can  also  obtain  equally  good  informa¬ 
tion  as  they  can  provide,  from  soldiers’  wives  and  camp  followers. 


5.  One  can  never  rely  on  people  who  are  forced  to  spy  out  of  fear  or  other  means,  and  one 
would  be  better  off  to  never  use  coerced  spies. 
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5.  2fuf  Scute  1  bie  wan  burtb  ^urcbt  obet  ouf 
anbere  2Bci fc  sum  ©pioniten  gcjnumgcn  bat,  barf 
man  fid;  m'e  periaffen,  unb  man  tbatc  babcr  bcfs 
fer,  fid)  mcmatb  bet  etjwungeneit  ©pione  ju  be? 
biencn. 

SDft  Fann  man  ft'd)  burcb  gefcfncft  geteitete  Un- 
tettebungen  pon  SSemobnetn  fefnblidjcr  ©tiibtc,  bie 
turd)  il;rc  ©efcbdfte  ju  un§  geffibrt  roetbcn,  oon 
Jtriegggefangenen  u.  f.  to.,  bcfonberg  menu  fie 
Scute  son  grjtebung  finb,  febr  nuljlicbe  Stadjritf)' 
ten  serfebaffen. 

SQoppette  ©pione  roerbtn  biejatigen  ge- 
nannt,  bic  ung  unb  bent  gcitibc  jugteicb  biencn. 
<2ie  finb,  mem  man  fie  nut  fennt,  oft  febr  m'tlj? 
lid).  3nn<nifd;en  mug  man  fie,  menu  fte  fid)  bet 
tins?  befinben,  beganbig,  jebod)  fo  unbemerft  tsic 
moglid; ,  unfet  genaucr  Tfufficbt  ju  batten  fiichcn. 
®ian  Fann  fidb  ootjfigticb  tftrer  bann  mit  3!upen 
bebicnen,  tsenn  man  ben  Seinb  burcb  falfrfjc  9Jad)c 
tirbten  taufd;en  will,  inbem  man  nut  notljig  bat, 
fte  fctbff  juoor  $u  taufeben. 

gut  einen  unb  benfetben  ©cgenffaub  mug  man 
unmet  mebtere  ©pionc  juglcicb  gebvaud;en,  unb  eg 
ig  oft  nfibt'd;,  uber  bag  SSetbattcn  biefer  ©pione 
toieberum  anbere  fpioniren  ju  taffen,  um  ficbet  ju 
fepn,  bag  man  nid;t  mit  boppclten  ©pionen  ju 
tl;un  babe. 

®ie  ©pione  muffen  immet  inggebeim  au§ge« 
fragt  toerben,  roobei  man  ibnen  nut  tsenig  fagen, 
befto  mcl)t  abet  fie  reben  taffen  mug.  SBorgugiicb 
abet  mug  man  ficb  in  2td;i  net;men,  fie  etisaS  con 


wm 
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ben  3tbfid)ten,  bie  man  bat,  merfen  ju  taffen;  Piets 
mebr  mug  man  bebaebt  fepn,  fie  l;ieruber  ju  tau. 
feben,  inbem  man  mit  anfebcinenbet  SBicbtigFcit 
nacb  ®ingen  fragt ,  an  benen  nisbtg  gelegeit  ill. 

Ungeacbtet  after  oben  cmpfoblenen  SJorgcbfen 
aber,  fann  man  ficb  auf  bie  Siapporte  bet  ©pione 
bod)  immet  nur  bann  ficbet  oerlaffen,  tsenn  fia? 
biefelbcn  unter  einanber  beffdtigen. 

(Sg  sergebt  ficb  ubrigeng,  bag  man  gegen 
©pione  ficb  ttiefit  fparfi’m  jeige;  ja  eS ‘tsitb  nubs 
ficb  fepn,  fie  aucb  bann,  menn  mit  burdf*  fte  nut 
unbebcutenbe  9!ad;ricbten  erl;alfen  l;aben,  nicfvt 
fcblecbt  ju  bejafjfen. 


2?  i  e  r  t  e  Jfbtbcitung. 

©fparlement  bet  SKefognofjirungfn  bet  CSnbet  Unb  beC 
terrains,  ter  .‘ufnaijme  bee  lectern,  bcc  COfacfPjf,  Paget, 
CteUunge,.,  untomurungen  unb  SEBinterquartiere. 


Stfl  ei  2TI>fc6nitt. 

2ton  bet  £enrtntb  beg  Slanbea  unb  Xerraing  1m  tCISaemelnen. 


®ie  SSefefjaffenbeit  beg  SanbeS  unb  Sertaino, 
auf  betn  ber  .Brieg  gefubrt  tsitb,  ig  bic  iBafig  aller 
Sperationen;  eg  ig  atfo  sen  bet  b^cbgen  SSicbtigs 
Feit,  beibeg  febr  genau  in  alien  SBejiebungen  auf 
mititiirifdje  Sperationen  jeber  2trt,  jit  fennen. 


One  can  often  obtain  very  useful  information  by  carefully  led  conversations  with  residents  of 
enemy  cities,  who  come  to  us  because  of  thei  r  busi  ness,  from  prisoners  of  war,  etc.,  especial  ly  if 
they  are  educated  people. 

Doubled  spies  [double  agents]  are  those  who  serve  both  us  and  the  enemy.  They,  when  recog¬ 
nized,  are  often  very  useful.  In  the  meantime,  one  must  constantly  and  as  discreetly  as  possi¬ 
ble  keep  them  under  close  observation  when  they  are  among  us.  They  can  then  be  especially 
useful  when  one  wants  to  deceive  the  enemy  with  false  information,  in  that  one  only  needs  to 
deceive  them. 

For  the  same  reason,  one  should  use  several  spies  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  often  useful  to 
have  other  spies  to  spy  on  the  actions  of  them  to  ensure  one  is  not  dealing  with  double  agents. 

Spies  must  always  be  questioned  in  secret,  whereby  one  should  tell  them  little  and  let  them 
talk  a  lot.  One  must  be  especially  careful  to  let  them  notice  something  of  one’s  intentions;  one 
must  be  more  careful  to  deceive  them  by  asking  about  things  of  seeming  importance  which  are 
not  important. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  previously  suggested  cautions,  one  can  indeed  only  safely  rely  on  the 
reports  of  the  spies  if  they  can  confirm  one  another's  information. 

Also  it  is  evident  that  one  should  not  be  too  thrifty  with  spies;  thus  it  would  be  useful  to  not 
pay  them  poorly  even  when  we  receive  only  insignificant  information  from  them. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 
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Reflections  on  Service 


A  Conversation  with  Former  CIA 
Director  Michael  Hayden 

Mark  Mansfield 


Former  CIA  Director  Michael  Hayden— known  for  making  good,  efficient  use 
of  his  time— has  kept  a  brisk  schedule  si  nee  leaving  office  in  February  2009 
after  a  nearly  three-year  tenure  at  theCIA.  I  n  addition  to  being  a  principal  at 
the  Chertoff  Group,  a  security  consulting  firm  founded  by  former  Secretary  of 
Homeland  Security  Michael  Chertoff,  he  serves  as  distinguished  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  George  M  ason  University's  School  of  Public  Policy,  writes  and  speaks 
publicly  about  intdligenceand  national  security,  travels  frequently  and  still 
finds  the  time— and  marshals  the  energy— to  train  for  10K  runs  with  his  wife 
J  eanine 

Now  that  he  has  been  out  of  government  for  well  over  a  year,  I  wanted  to  ask 
him  to  reflect  on  his  years  at  C I  A— the  accompli  shments,  the  challenges  he 
faced,  and  the  positions  he  took  on  some  controversial  issues,  including  the 
detention  and  interrogation  program. 

On  the  morning  of  6  May,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  together  for  breakfast 
with  Hayden  at  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  wherehehad  just 
arrived  to  address  a  large  group  of  corporate  executives  about  leadership.  (I 
am  currently  serving  as  the  CIA's  officer-in  residence  at  the  nearby  U  niversity 
of  Miami.) 

Hayden  spent  thebdtter  part  of  an  hour  discussing  his  years  at  CIA.  Follow¬ 
ing  areexcerpts  from  our  discussion.— M M 


Mansfield:  You  had  a  different 
mission,  and  had  other  equities  to 
consider,  when  you  moved  from 
principal  deputy  director  of 
national  intelligence  to  becoming 
director  of  CIA  in  May  2006.  How 
easy  or  difficult  a  transition  was 
that  to  make? 

Hayden:  It  was  actually  a  fairly 
easy  transition.  Here's  how  I  han¬ 
dled  it.  There  were  a  couple  of 
issues  that  were  up  i  n  the  ai  r 
when  I  got  there.  The  "lanes  in  the 


road"  between  CIA's  CounterTer- 
rorism  Center  (CTC)  and  the 
National  CounterTerrorism  Cen¬ 
ter  (NCTC),  and  the  question  of 
moving  analysts  up  Route  123,  to 
Liberty  Crossing.  And  once  I  was 
at  the  Agency,  I  came  in  and  said, 
"Guys,  we're  done  talking  about 
this,  and  I 'm  handling  this  by  fiat 
Here  are  the  lanes  in  the  road, 
here's  the  number  of  people  going 
up  Route  123,  and  we're  done. 
We're  done"  That's  off  the  table, 
now  let's  focus  on  CIA. 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  authors. 
Nothing  in  the  article  should  beconstrued  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorse¬ 
ment  of  an  article's  factual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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Michael  Hayden  Interview 


What  was  the  most  surprising 
thing  to  you  about  CIA,  once 
you  took  the  helm  there? 

Actually,  I  was  pretty  familiar 
with  it,  but  there  was  one  thi  ng 
that  struck  me.  I  kind  of 
expected  it  but  didn't  under¬ 
stand  how  deeply  important  it 
was.  And  that  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  multiple  cultures 
inside  CIA.  I  frequently  talk 
about  when  looking  at  the 
Agency  from  Route  123,  you 
think  it's  a  singular  noun.  But 
on  most  days,  at  best,  it's  a  col¬ 
lective  noun,  and  on  some  bad 
days  it's  a  plural.  Each  of  the 
four  big  directorates  has  its 
own  culture.  But  I  respected 
the  cultures;  they  were  there 
for  a  reason.  And  I  didn't  want 
to  destroy  them  or  threaten 
them,  but  I  wanted  to  overlay 
them  with  a  stronger  Agency 
culture.  You  could  have  the 
kind  of  "fighter  pilot"  mystique 
in  the  National  Clandestine 
Service  (NCS),  or  the  "tenured 
faculty"  mystique  in  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  I  ntelligence  (Dl ),  but 
there  were  still  some  unifying 
themes  that  made  you  a  Cl  A 
officer.  And  we  set  about  to  do 
that,  fairly  gently,  but  I  thought 
it  was  important. 

What  do  you  think  was  theCIA's 
greatest  achievement  or 
achievements  during  your 
tenure?  What  are  you  proudest 
of? 

I  am  most  proud  of  taki  ng  the 
fight  to  the  nation's  enemies. 
Classification  concerns  prevent 
a  lot  of  fine  print  on  that,  but 
I 've  sai  d  pu  bl  i  cl  y,  we  gave  P  res- 
i  dent  B  ush  a  I  i  st  of  peopl  e  we 
were  most  mad  at,  in  the  tribal 


region  of  Pakistan,  in  J  uly 
2008.  By  the  time  I  left  office, 
more  than  a  dozen  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  were  dead.  There's  a  reason 
why  the  country  has  been  pro¬ 
tected,  and  the  Agency  doesn't 
get  enough  credit  for  it.  I  mean, 
you  have  to  acknowledge  the 
outstanding  work  of  America's 
armed  forces  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  itself.  But  what  the 
Agency  did  to  dismantle  the  al- 
Qai 'da  leadership  ...  I'm  most 
proud  of  that. 

What  would  you  like  to  have 
accomplished  at  CIA,  that  you 
didn't  get  done? 

We  set  in  motion,  the 
strengthening  of  a  common 
Agency  culture.  And  just  to 
elaborate  on  that,  we  did  it  with 
our  longer  on-boarding  time,  a 
longer  communal  on-boarding 
ti  me  before  peopl  e  went  i  nto 
the  directorates.  We  did  it  by 
strengthening  some  corporate- 
level  functions,  namely  Cl  O 
[Chief  I  nformation  Officer], 
CFO  [Chief  Financial  Officer], 
and  HR  [Human  Resources], 
We  did  it  by  having  a  strategy 
that  we  asked  everyone  to  con- 
tri  bute  to— we  put  it  on  the 
internal  Web  site  and  asked  for 
comments.  That  overall  effort 
probably  needed  more  time. 

F rankly,  I 've  gotten  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  if  you  don't  give  that 
sort  of  thi  ng  energy  from  the 
front  office,  there  are  enough 
impediments  so  that  it  just 
doesn't  move.  So  I  just  wish  I 
had  a  little  more  time  to  get 
that  irreversible. 


Are  there  certain  experiences 
that  former  CIA  directors  had, 
or  situations  they  handled,  that 
affected  the  way  you  ran  the 
Agency? 

I  always  said— and  it  was 
politically  correct  but  also  very 
true— that  I  was  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  who 
served  before  me.  You  won't 
find  a  whisper  or  comment— let 
alone  a  criticism— about  those 
who  held  the  job  before. 
Because  it's  not  right  and, 
frankly,  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  accurate.  I  know  George 
Tenet  well.  I  have  said  publicly 
that  I  thank  God  that  George 
made  some  incredibly  difficult 
decisions.  I  don't  know  how  I 
would  have  decided  them,  but  I 
thank  God  George  made  them, 
because,  since  George  did,  I 
didn't  have  to. 

Let  me  elaborate.  There 
should  be  other  people  thank¬ 
ing  God  that  George  Tenet 
made  those  deci  si  ons.  I 'm  tal  k- 
ing  about  political  leadership. 
Because  if  George  hadn't  done 
that,  we  would  not  be  in  as  good 
a  position  as  we  are  in  today. 
These  thi  ngs  that  are  easy  to 
criticize  in  hindsight  would  not 
be  in  the  rear-view  mirror,  but 
in  the  windscreen.  And  they 
woul  d  have  to  be  maki  ng  these 
decisions  now. 

If  you  could  havea  "do  over"  for 
something  that  happened  when 
you  headed  CIA,  what  would  it 
be? 

On  the  question  of  the 
destruction  of  the  [interroga¬ 
tion]  videotapes,  which,  frankly, 
weren't  created  on  my  watch  or 
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destroyed  on  my  watch,  I  didn't 
realize  how  big  a  deal  people 
could  construct.  I  think  inher¬ 
ently  it  isn't  as  big  a  deal  as  it 
has  been  made  out  to  be,  but  I 
should  have  been  more  sensi¬ 
tive  that  people  would  have 
made  it  as  big  a  deal  as  they 
did.  And  rather  than  just  kind 
of  handle  it  routinely,  and  just 
kind  of  let  the  information  go 
forward,  I  probably,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  would  have  called  a  little 
more  attention  to  it  to  the  Con¬ 
gress— put  a  little  more  of  a  bell 
and  whistle  on  it  when  we 
informed  them— so  that  when 
the  press  finally  got  it,  we  could 
point  to  a  more  clear  track 
record  of  how  we  did  indeed 
share  that  with  Congress  and 
others.  That  was  a  misstep  on 
my  part. 

What  got  you  through  the  most 
challenging  times? 

When  I  met  Director  Panetta 
for  the  fi  rst  ti  me,  my  notes  were 
on  a  3  by  5  card.  One  of  the 
things  I  told  him  was,  "Leon, 
you're  inheriting  the  best  lead¬ 
ership  team  in  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  you  give  them  half 
a  chance,  they  will  not  let  you 
fail,  the  way  they  would  not  let 
me  fail. "The  people  that  I  had 
at  the  Agency  were  the  best 
support  system  I 've  ever  had. 

What  was  the  best  personnel 
decision  you  made? 

Bringing  two  people  back  to 
the  Agency— Steve  Kappes 
[from  retirement]  and  Michael 
Morel  I  [from  brief  service  at 
NCTC], 


Keep  in  mind  that  when  I  got 
to  the  Agency,  my  i  nsti  net  was 
that  the  Agency  didn't  need  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  change.  Ifany- 
thi  ng,  the  Agency  needed  to  be 
settled  down,  not  shaken  up.  So 
one  of  my  themes  was  conti  nu- 
ity,  but  I  did  bring  several  folks 
in. 

When  I  was  told  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  going  to  nominate  me 
for  the  job,  I  asked  MaryJ  ane, 
my  executive  assistant  as 
PDDNI,  to  find  Steve  Kappes. 
She  tracked  him  down,  at  a  cell 
phone.  H  e  was  on  a  trai  n  pi  at- 
form  in  London,  with  [his  wife] 
Kathleen.  I  said,  "Steve,  would 
you  ever  consider  being  deputy 
director  of  Cl  A?"  He  said,  "It 
depends  a  little  bit  on  who  is 
the  director,  Mike."  And  I  said, 
"Wei I ,  I'm  not  at  I i berty  to di s- 
cuss  that,  but  I  am  the  one 
making  this  phone  call."  He 
said,  "I'll  get  back  to  you."  He 
called  me  about  two  hours  later, 
and  said  if  the  president  would 
have  him,  he  would  serve. 

So  that  was  the  best  personnel 
decision? 

Yes.  For  lots  of  reasons:  decent 
man,  wonderful  operational 
experience,  and  a  nice  message 
to  the  workforce.  This  just 
wasn't  the  "DN I  guy"  coming  to 
somehow  interfere  with  the 
strong  track  record  and  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  Agency. 

S ome  observers  have  been 
surprised  at  how  ardently  you 
defended— and  continue  to 
defend— Cl  A's  detention  and 
interrogation  program. 
Particularly  considering  that 
the  most  aggressi  ve  and 


controversial  enhanced 
interrogation  technique— 
water  boar ding—  was  last  used 
more  than  three  years  beforeyou 
became  Cl  A  director.  Why  did 
you  take  this  approach,  when 
you  easily  could  have  taken  a 
different  tack? 

A  couple  of  thoughts.  And 
clarity  here  is  very  important.  I 
didn't  quite  defend  all  the 
[enhanced  interrogation]  tech¬ 
niques.  I  certainly  didn't  defend 
waterboarding.  Remember,  I 
said  earlier  that  George  Tenet 
made  the  tough  decisions  that  I 
thank  God  I  didn't  have  to 
make.  People  ask  me,  "Well, 
what  would  you  have  done?" 
and  I  say,  "I  thank  God  I  didn't 
have  to  make  that  decision," 
and  that's  as  far  as  I  go.  What  I 
did  was  point  out  that  what¬ 
ever  you  may  think  of  this,  it 
worked  and  we  did  indeed  get 
life-saving  intelligence  out  of  it. 

Sothepointl  would  make  to 
folks  who  say,  "I  don't  want  you 
doing  this,  and  it  doesn't  work 
anyway,"  I  would  point  out, 
"Whoa.  Stop.  The  front  half  of 
that  sentence,  you  can  say; 
that's  yours,  you  own  that,  ‘I 
don't  want  you  doing  it.' The 
back  half  of  that  sentence  is  not 
yours.  That's  mi  ne.  And  the  fact 
is  it  did  work.  So  here  is  the 
sentence  you  have  to  give. 

'Even  though  it  may  have 
worked,  I  still  don't  want  you 
doing  it.' That  requires  cour¬ 
age.  That  requires  you  going 
out  to  the  American  people  and 
saying,  'We're  looking  at  a 
tradeoff  here  folks,  and  I  want 
you  to  understand  the 
tradeoff.'"  I  can  live  with  that 
tradeoff.  I  can  live  with  the  per- 
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son  who  makes  that  tradeoff. 
Either  way.  That's  an  honor¬ 
able  position.  But  I  felt  duty- 
bound  to  be  true  to  the  facts. 

There's  a  second  element.  I 
felt  morally  obligated  to  the 
peopl  e  i  n  the  Agency  not  to 
allow  them  to  feel  as  if  they  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  senior 
leadership.  What  they  did  was 
done  out  of  duty,  not  enthusi¬ 
asm.  They  weren't  volunteers; 
they  were  thrown  into  the 
breach.  The  republic  asked 
them  to  do  things  that  were 
very  difficult,  and  they  did 
them.  And  they  did  them 
frankly  knowi ng  that  there 
would  be  a  day— after  the 
republic  felt  safe  again— that 
some  people  would  begin  to 
question  their  actions. 

I  often  say  the  real  ity  of  the 
intelligence  world  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  political  leadership 
that  wants  to  be  free  to  criti¬ 
cize  us  when  they  feel  endan¬ 
gered,  for  not  doing  enough, 
and  they  want  to  be  free  to  crit¬ 
icize  us  for  doing  too  much 
when  they  no  longer  feel  in 
danger.  That's  not  just  unfair 
and  unjust,  it's  inefficient.  It's 
noway  to  backstop  an  intelli¬ 
gence  agency.  So,  you  know, 
most  of  this  didn't  happen  on 
my  watch,  and  I 've  been  some¬ 
what  identified  with  it  because 
of  the  positions  I've  taken  pub¬ 
licly.  But  I  couldn't  see  myself 
doing  it  any  other  way. 


/ 1  has  been  reported  that  you 
wanted  to  stay  on  as  CIA 
director,  for  a  period  of  six 
months  or  so  into  the  new 
administration.  What  was  your 
reaction  when  President  Obama 
decided  to  go  in  a  different 
direction? 

I  wasn't  surprised.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  stayi  ng  on  was  to  try  to 
create  the  real  ity  that  the 
D/Cl  A  job  is  not  a  political  job, 
that  the  D/Cl  A  job  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  job.  I  was  put  into  it  as  a 
professional  intelligence  officer. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  was  the 
first  presidential  transition 
after  the  creation  of  the  DN I . 
One  would  expect  then  that  the 
DN  I ,  as  the  DCI  s,  mostly  but 
not  exclusively,  had  "changed 
out,”  that  it  would  be  the  DNI 
position  that  would  "change 
out."  My  prime  reason  for  want¬ 
ing  to  stay  on  for  a  short  period 
of  time  was  to  kind  of  drive 
home  the  point,  that  this  wasn't 
a  political  post.  The  president 
deci  ded  to  go  i  n  another  di  rec- 
tion.  When  the  president  gave 
me  a  phone  call  one  evening 
and  said  that  was  what  he  was 
doing,  that  was  fine.  But  again, 
my  view  was  for  the  broader 
message  that  it  wasn't  a  politi¬ 
cal  position. 

On  that  score  do  you  think 
there  should  be  a  fixed  term  for 
theCIA  director,  as  there  is  for 
the  FBI  director? 

You  know,  that's  one  way  of 
fixing  it.  But  I 'm  a  little  reluc¬ 
tant  to  vote  for  that.  The  presi¬ 
dent  has  got  to  be  very 
comfortable,  there  has  to  be 
good  personal  chemistry, 
between  the  president  and  the 


D/CIA.  And  locking  in  an 
incumbent  for  a  period  of  time, 
well,  that  actually  might  be  a 
formula  for  other  problems. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about " risk  taking" at  CIA.  Did 
you  sense  or  encounter  a  risk- 
a  verse  mi n d set  while  you  were 
at  the  Agency? 

I 'm  familiar  with  the  accusa¬ 
tion  about  the  Agency  being 
risk-averse.  Frankly,  I  didn't 
find  it  while  I  was  there.  I  have 
told  people  that  when  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Agency  during  this 
period  is  written,  Americans 
wi  1 1  be  very  proud  of  what  the 
Agency  did,  in  terms  of  taking 
ri sks.  N ow  I  will  say  that  the 
events  of  the  past  year  don't 
help.  When  you  have  a  previ¬ 
ous  president's  covert  action 
program  made  so  public,  so 
much  a  part  of  discourse.  With 
field  officers,  they  think  they've 
got  a  social  contract,  not  with 
the  president,  but  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  . .  .that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  their  backs— 
politically,  legally,  morally.  And 
so,  if  that  social  contract  is  torn, 
I  don't  mean  to  exaggerate 
here,  it's  a  little  bit  like  an  infi¬ 
delity  in  a  marriage.  I  mean, 
you  can  get  back  to  it,  you  can 
have  reconciliation,  but  it's 
never  goi  ng  to  be  the  same. 

How  can  CIA's  relations  with 
Congress  be  improved? 

When  I  was  leaving  Cl  A,  I 
talked  to  Director  Panetta.  I 
said,  "Frankly  Leon,  I  am  leav¬ 
ing  you  an  organization  that  on 
most  days,  hits  most  gears  and 
is  chugging  away.  Except  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  relation- 
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ship  with  the  H  ill.  So  in  answer 
to  your  question  about  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Congress,  I  obvi¬ 
ously  don't  know.  Because  if  I 
did,  I  would  have  done  it.  But 
that's  a  relationship  that  has 
got  to  work.  That's  the  over¬ 
sight  the  American  people  need 
to  have,  because  we  can't  tel  I 
the  American  people  every- 
thi  ng  we're  doi  ng.  We  have  to 
tell  Congress  that.  And  it  has 
gotten  very  caustic  and  very 
political.  The  only  advice  I  can 
give  is  go  down  there,  tell  them 
the  way  it  is,  and  tel  I  them  the 
way  it  is  as  often  as  you  can. 

Do  you  think  the  Cl  A  is  too 
reliant  on  foreign  liaison 
services? 

No.  I  know  that's  an  accusa¬ 
tion  that's  out  there.  But  there's 
a  reason  all  those  [foreign  intel¬ 
ligence]  people  come  visit  us  at 
CIA  Headquarters.  We're  big, 
powerful,  technologically  savvy, 
global,  and  we  have  a  broad  glo¬ 
bal  context  into  which  we  can 
put  events.  Our  liaison  part¬ 
ners  are  local,  focused,  and  cul¬ 
turally  nimble.  That's  good 
partnership.  Those  things  com¬ 
plement  one  another.  We  are  an 
espionage  service.  We  conduct 
espionage,  and  we  have  friends 
who  can  help  us. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  you  served 
as  PDDNI  as  well  as  director  of 
CIA.  Some  say  the  ODNI  is  just 
another  level  of  bureaucracy- 
that  it  is  duplicative  and 
unnecessary.  What  is  your  view 
now? 

Unfortunately  the  DN I  has 
two  jobs,  either  of  which  would 


overwhelm  a  person.  One  is 
sen  i  or  i  ntel  I  i  gen  ce  advi  ser  to 
the  president,  the  other  is 
smooth  functioning  of  the  I  ntel- 
ligence  Community.  It's  very 
hard  for  a  DN  I  not  to  focus  on 
the  first,  largely  because  the 
president  insists  that  he  does. 

I  f  you  do  that,  that  means  the 
smooth  functioni  ng  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  default,  tends  to 
drift  to  the  DN  I  staff.  That  is 
not  a  formula  for  success.  Staffs 
don't  run  other  staffs;  staffs 
support  principals.  So  to  the 
degree  the  DN  I  can  free  up 
some  of  his  time  and  energy— 
and  personally  help  govern  the 
community— to  that  degree  I 
think  it  helps.  I  n  the  military, 
we  talk  about  commanders 
talking  to  commanders.  I  guess 
in  the  I C,  it  would  be  directors 
talking  to  directors.  So  that 
CIA's  HR  is  not  being  tasked  by 
DNI's  HR  ...  thattheCIA  direc¬ 
tor  may  be  tasked  by  the  DN  I , 
and  the  director  may  use  his 
H  R  to  respond  to  that  taski  ng. 
When  you're  able  to  establish 
that  kind  of  relationship,  then  I 
think  we're  more  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed. 

You  said  during  your  CIA 
confirmation  hearing  that  the 
Agency  needed  to  be  out  of  the 
news  as  source  or  subject,  but 
you  did  lengthy  interviews  on 
Meet  the  Press,  Charlie  Rosq 
and  C-SPAN.  Why? 

It  sounds  a  little  bit  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  on  one  level  it  is.  On 
another  level,  it's  not.  What  I 
learned  at  NSA  is  that  people 
are  going  to  write  about  you.  I 
take  the  poi  nt— out  of  the  news 
as  source  or  subject.  But  you 
need  to  be  out  there  tal  ki  ng, 


and  creating  an  identity  of  and 
for  the  Agency,  during  times 
when  people  are  not  criticizing 
you.  If  you  are  only  out  there  in 
response  to  accusations,  they 
are  defining  the  dialogue,  or  the 
accusati  ons  defi  ne  the  di  a- 
logue.  Go  out  there  and  fill  up 
that  space  with  some  reality 
about  CIA.  Because  if  you  don't 
go  out  and  fill  up  the  space, 
then  CIA  is  like  a  vacuum.  And 
the  first  negative  story  about 
CIA  is  like  a  gas.  And  that  neg¬ 
ative  story  acts  I  i  ke  a  gas  i  n  a 
vacuum.  It  fills  it  up.  And  so  in 
oneway  it's  contradictory,  but 
in  another  way,  it  was  at  least 
trying  to  create  an  identity  for 
the  Agency,  so  that  Americans 
had  some  sense  of  real  ity  before 
the  next  storm  hits.  And  as  you 
know,  the  next  storm  is  going  to 
hit. 

Do  you  think  the  media  acted 
responsibly  in  reporting  on 
intelligence  matters  during  your 
tenure?  I  know  that's  a  very 
general  question.  Where  did 
they  do  well,  and  where  did  they 
fall  short? 

It  is  a  general  question,  and 
it's  a  mixed  bag.  They  returned 
my  calls  when  I  said,  "I  really 
don't  think  you  should  go  with 
that  story/'  and  they  asked  why 
and  you  would  then  have  to 
have  an  adult  conversation 
with  them.  You  would  have  to 
explain  why,  and  very  often 
they  would  act  responsibly.  I 
thi  nk  the  [December  2005]  Ne/v 
York  Times  story  on  the  terror¬ 
ist  surveillance  program  was 
irresponsible.  Even  the  New 
York  Times'  public  editor 
thought  their  [J  une  2006]  story 
on  the  SWIFT  program  [for 
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accessing  international  finan¬ 
cial  data]  was  irresponsible. 

There  were  other  incidents 
I  ike  that.  It's  a  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  I've  got  a  I  ot  of  f  ri  ends  i  n 
journalism.  I  still  maintain  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  I  think  I  have 
an  appropriate  role  to  play  in 
tryi  ng  to  arti  cul  ate  Ameri  can 
intelligence  in  an  unclassified 
way  to  an  audience  that  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  understand.  So 
I  would  just  leave  it  at  that;  it 
was  a  mixed  bag. 

You  strongly  advocated  publicly 
disclosing  the  role  intelligence 
played  in  detecting  the  nuclear 
reactor  in  Syria.  Why  did  you 
advocate  this? 

It  was  a  very  complex  politi¬ 
cal  probl  em.  F  i  rst  of  al  I ,  when 
we  became  aware  of  it,  it 
became  very  i  mportant  to  keep 
it  secret.  Arguably  secret, 
because  it  had  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  way  that  didn't  create  a 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
the  more  public  it  became,  the 
more  difficult  it  would  be  for 
the  Syrians  to  act  responsibly. 
So  no  question  that  it  needed  to 
be  kept  secret. 

But  after  a  time,  after  the 
facility  had  been  destroyed, 
there  were  two  I  i  nes  worki  ng— 
because  you  had  two  bad  actors 
here,  the  Syri  ans  and  the  N  orth 
Koreans.  With  the  Syrians,  you 
needed  to  keep  it  secret,  other- 
wi  se  they  mi  ght  do  somethi  ng 
stupid  if  they  were  publicly 
embarrassed.  With  the  N  orth 
Koreans  on  the  other  hand,  we 
were  movi  ng  i  n  the  di  recti  on  of 
a  new  arrangement  with  regard 
to  things  "nuclear,"  including 


proliferation.  And  so,  thefact 
that  we  knew  the  North  Kore¬ 
ans  had  done  this  very  egre¬ 
gious  thing,  I  felt  would 
undercut  the  confidence  in  the 
treaty  when,  sooner  or  later,  it 
became  more  vi  si  bl  e,  more 
known,  more  public.  So  we  had 
this  line  with  theSyrians 
where  you've  got  to  keep  it 
secret,  but  that  was  fading  over 
time.  Conversely,  with  the 
North  Koreans,  the  imperative 
to  make  it  public  was  growing 
over  ti  me,  as  we  were  getti  ng  to 
a  firm  agreement.  I  think  the 
I  i  nes  crossed  about  the  fi  rst  of 
the  year— remember  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  largely  in  April  [2007] 
and  destroyed  in  September 
[2007],  By  about  December  or 
J  anuary  [2008],  I  think  that's 
when  it's  crossed.  So  we  at  the 
Agency  became  very  strong 
advocates  for  making  it  public. 
But  in  an  intelligence  process 
way,  we  knew  that  we  had  only 
told  a  few  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  legitimacy  for 
keeping  it  closely  held  was 
eroding  as  we  got  further  away 
from  the  destructi  on  of  the 
facility,  and  therefore  from  any 
likely  Syrian  reaction.  We  had 
an  additional  impulse  to  tell 
Congress. 

On  a  lighter  note  what  are 
some  of  the  funni  est  thi  ngs  that 
happened  during  your  time  as 
CIA  director? 

Oh,  there  were  more  than  a 
few.  It  was  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  that  we  would  have  a 
senior-level  meeting— it  would 
be  very  serious,  it  would  be  very 
i  mportant.  M  ost  of  the  fol  ks 
would  leave  the  room  after¬ 
ward.  Three  senior  leaders— 


me,  Kappes,  and  Morell...and 
maybe  [former  Chief  of  Staff] 
Larry  [Pfeiffer]— were  still  in 
the  room.  We  al  I  come  from 
similar  backgrounds.  We  all 
come  from  industrial  towns.  We 
all  come  from  blue-collar  fami- 
I  i  es.  We  al  I  went  to  the  same 
kinds  of  colleges.  We  had  a 
sense  of  ki  nshi  p.  And,  more 
than  once,  one  or  the  other 
would  look  at  the  other  two  or 
three  of  us  and  say,  "Do  you 
even  bel  i  eve  we're  tal  ki  ng  about 
this  stuff?  ((laughter))  We're 
actually  involved  in  making 
this  decision?"  ((laughter)) 

On  the  subject  of  sports  for  a 
moment,  why  do  you  use  sports 
metaphors  so  frequently? 

I  grew  up  playing  sports. 
There's  a  reason  why  the 
ancient  Greeks  emphasized 
athl  eti  cs— to  create  the  whol  e 
person.  They  are  a  mirror  of 
life.  There's  hardly  a  circum¬ 
stance  I 've  met  in  my  profes¬ 
sional  life  that  I  can't  feel 
echoes  of  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  a  baseball  field  or  a 
football  field,  with  me  person¬ 
ally.  That's  probably  why  we 
have  our  kids  play  sports. 

Are  you  glad  that  you  are  not 
CIA  director  any  more;  or  do 
you  miss  it? 

Yes  and  yes.  I 'm  very  happy 
doing  what  I 'm  doing  now.  I 
enjoy  the  freedoms— freedom  to 
say  somethings,  freedom  to 
pi  ck  what  it  is  I  want  to  do.  I 
miss  the  people.  I  miss  the  mis¬ 
sion.  But  you  can't  do  any  of 
this  forever,  and  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  good  ti  me  for  me  to  move 
on. 
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Would  you  ever  consider 
returning  to  government  service 
in  some  capacity? 

"Not  bloody  likely"  would  be 
the  way  I  would  put  that.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  you  should  never  say 
never.  I  ntel  I  i  gence  offi  cers 
never  use  those  adverbs  I  i  ke 
"all"  or  "never."  But  I'm  very 
happy  where  I  am.  Shortly  after 
leaving  government,  someone 
whom  I  really  trust  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  gave  me  counsel 
along  the  lines  of,  "Now  be  care¬ 
ful  about  what  kinds  of  jobs  you 
accept  and  what  you  do, 
because  when  you  come  up  for 
confirmation  again."  I  said, 
"Look,  look.  Stop.  OK?  I  don't 
anticipate  that  ever  happen- 
i  ng."  ((I  aughter))  And  that's  how 
I  still  feel. 

How  do  you  think  history  will 
judge  your  tenure  as  CIA 
director? 


It's  a  very  good  agency.  I  got 
an  opportunity  to  allow  the 
Agency  to  be  itself.  And  it  real  ly 
did  a  lot  of  things  to  make 
America  safe.  There  are  so 
many  phony  urban  legends  out 
there  about  the  Agency— from 
J  ack  Bauer  andj  ack  Ryan  all 
the  way  toj  ason  Bourne,  to 
criticism  that  we  constantly 
undercut  presidential  policy  by 
cooki  ng  i  ntel  I  i  gence  esti  mates 
and  then  leaking  them.  They're 
all  outrageous.  I 'm  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  these  [Agency]  people 
are  just  I  ike  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  if  you  live  in 
northern  Virginia  or  Maryland 
or  DC,  they  probably  are. 
They're  just  solid  Americans 
who  are  very  tal  ented,  doi  ng 
things  no  one  else  is  asked  to 
do,  and  no  one  else  is  allowed  to 
do.  That's  a  special  vocation. 
And  I  mean  that  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  sense  of  the  word.  It's  a 
vocation. 
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Lessons  for  I  ntelligence  Support  to 
Policymaking  during  Crises 

Paul  D.  Miller 


During  my  two  years  in  the 
NSC,  I  came  to  see  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
Intelligence  Community 
support  to  policymaking. 


I  n  the  spring  of  2007,  Presi¬ 
dent  George  W.  Bush  named 
Army  Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  Lute  to 
serve  as  his  assistant  and  dep¬ 
uty  national  security  advisor  for 
I  raq  and  Afghanistan  to  bring 
greater  attention  and  coher¬ 
ence  to  U  S  pol  i  cymaki  ng  i  n 
those  areas.  Lute,  who  would  be 
popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"war  advisor"  or  the  "war  czar," 
served  through  the  end  of  the 
Bush  administration,  and  like 
Secretary  of  Defense  Bob  Gates, 
he  continued  working  in  the 
Obama  administration, 
although  with  some  changes  to 
his  title  and  portfolio. 

I  worked  for  General  Lute 
from  September  2007  through 
September  2009  as  director  for 
Afghanistan  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff.  I  was 
detailed  from  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency's  Directorate  for 
I  ntelligence  (Dl ),  where  I 
served  as  a  political  analyst  on 
the  Afghanistan  Branch  from 
2003  to  2007.  P  ri  or  to  that,  i  n 
2002, 1  served  as  an  intelli¬ 
gence  analyst  in  the  US  Army, 
deployed  to  the  Combined  J  oint 
T ask  F orce-180  I  ntel  I  i  gence 
Support  Element  in  Bagram, 
Afghanistan. 

During  my  two  years  in  the 
N  SC,  I  came  to  see  both 


strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
I  ntelligence  Community  (I  C) 
support  to  policymaking.  I  n  this 
article,  after  an  overview  of  the 
NSC  and  my  role  in  it,  I  will 
offer  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
lessons  of  my  experience  and 
suggest  ways  i  n  whi  ch  the  I C 
might  be  able  to  improve  its 
support  to  the  NSC,  especially 
in  high-profile  crisis  situations. 

The  National  Security 
Council:  Background  and 
Development 

The  NSC's  core  purposes  are 
to  advise  the  president  and  fos¬ 
ter  interagency  cooperation. 
According  to  the  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1947  (Section 
101(a)),  the  N  SC  exists  to 

advise  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  integration 
of  domestic,  foreign,  and 


Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  Lute  during  his  con¬ 
firmation  hearing,  J  une2007.  Photo  © 
Matthew  Cavanaugh/epa/Corbis 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  articlearethoseof  the 
author.  Nothing  In  thearticleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  Implying  US  gov¬ 
ernment  endorsement  of  an  artide's  factual  statements  and  interpretations.  T his  arti¬ 
cle  is  unclassified  in  its  entirety. 
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military  policies  relating 
to  the  national  security  so 
as  to  enable  the  military 
services  and  the  other 
departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  theGovernment  to 
cooperate  more  effecti  vely 
in  matters  involving  the 
national  security. 

The  council  itself  only  con¬ 
sists  of  the  president,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  the  secretaries  of  state 
and  defense,  and  other  officials 
at  the  president's  discretion. 
The  chairman  of  the J  oint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (J  CS)  and  the 
director  of  national  intelligence 
(DNI )  are  statutory  advisers  on 
military  and  intelligence  issues, 
respectively. 

The  NSC  gradually  acquired  a 
permanent  staff  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  for  NSC  meetings,  ensure 
decisions  and  guidance  from  the 
president  were  communicated 
to  all  levels  of  the  bureaucracy 
(not  just  to  the  cabinet  secretar¬ 
ies),  and  make  certain  the  pres¬ 
ident's  guidance  was  reflected 
in  departmental  and  agency 
programs.  Gradually,  presi¬ 
dents  began  to  rely  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  of  the  N  SC  staff  for 
policy  advice  and  high-level 
bureaucratic  umpiring.  This 
official  became  known  as  the 
national  security  advisor  (a  job 
that  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947).  The  evolution  of  the 
national  security  advisor 
enhanced  the  role  of  the  N  SC 
staff  i  n  the  pol  i  cymaki  ng  pro¬ 
cess,  which  sometimes  sup¬ 
planted  the  State  Department 
as  the  principal  foreign  pol i cy¬ 


maki  ng  body  i  n  the  U  S  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  NSC  system  was  reorga¬ 
nized  in  the  1990s,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  George  H .W.  Bush 
developed  a  series  of  lower-level 
meetings  through  which  policy 
issues  passed  before  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  president.  Bush's 
reorganization  endures  today. 
Below  thefull  NSC,  cabinet- 
level  officials  meet  without  the 
president  in  a  Principals  Com¬ 
mittee  (PC)  meeting.  Beneath 
them  is  the  Deputies  Commit¬ 
tee  (DC)  meeting,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  meeting  at  the 
deputy  secretary  level.  (I  n  prac¬ 
tice,  attendance  varies  widely 
and  often  includes  assistant 
secretaries  and  sometimes  dep¬ 
uty  assistant  secretaries). 

Beneath  the  deputies  is  a 
range  of  meetings  at  the  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  level  and  below, 
variously  called  I  nteragency 
Policy  Committees  (I  PCs)  or 
Policy  Coordination  Commit¬ 
tees  (PCCs)— depending  on  the 
administration— supported  by 
staff-level  working-group  meet¬ 
ings.  The  purpose  of  the  lower- 
level  groups  is  to  vet  issues, 
conduct  research,  explore  and 
flesh  out  policy  options,  and 
ensure  policy  papers  are  ready 
for  higher-level  consideration. 
Just  as  the  DNI  is  an  adviser  to 
NSC  meetings,  1C  officials  play 
advisory  roles  at  meetings  at 
every  level  of  the  interagency 
pol  i  cy  process. 


The  National  Security 
Council  Today:  An  NSC 
Director's  View 

When  I  took  the  job  of  NSC 
director  in  I  ate  2007,  I  was  told 
that  I  would  have  three  princi¬ 
pal  tasks: 

Provide  staff  support  to  the 
president,  thenational  security 
advisor,  and  other  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  We  prepared 
memorandums,  background 
papers,  and  talking  points  for 
the  presi dent  to  prepare  hi m  for 
meetings,  phone  calls,  and 
video  teleconferences  with  US 
and  foreign  officials  about 
Afghanistan. 

The  I C  supported  our  work 
principally  by  providing  assess¬ 
ments  of  foreign  leaders  and 
officials  with  whom  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  national  security  advi¬ 
sor,  or  General  Lute  were 
scheduled  to  meet.  These 
assessments  were  among  the 
most  popular  and  widely  dis- 
semi  nated  i  ntel  I  i  gence  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  White  H  ouse 
because  they  provided  unique 
intelligence,  generally  unavail¬ 
able  elsewhere,  which  senior 
US  officials  found  helpful.  On 
occasion,  the  I C  would  also  pro¬ 
duce  papers  to  be  published  in 
time  for  an  event  or  meeting, 
such  as  an  NSC  meeting  or  a 
bilateral  head-of-state meeting. 

Participate  in  Policy 
De/elopment.  We  brainstormed 
policy  initiatives  and  circulated 
our  best  ideas  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  community  to  get  feed¬ 
back  and  generate  interest.  I  n 
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the  other  di  recti  on,  we  acted  as 
a  first  check  on  ideas  coming 
from  agencies  and  depart¬ 
ments,  ensuring  that  their  initi¬ 
atives  were  consistent  with  the 
president's  intent  and  with  the 
programs  of  other  agencies. 

Duri ng  the  2008  and  2009  stra¬ 
tegic  reviews  on  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  (see  below)  we 
wrote  think  pieces,  policy  pro¬ 
posals,  discussion  papers,  and 
options  memorandums. 

The  1C  supported  policy  devel¬ 
opment  indirectly  by  feeding 
the  policymakers  a  steady 
stream  of  analysis.  Of  particu¬ 
lar  use  were  analyses  of  the 
long-term  strategic  outlook  of 
Afghanistan  or  of  the  region, 
pieces  that  incorporated  sophis¬ 
ticated  opportunity  analyses, 
and  work  that  identified  new 
and  emergi  ng  trends.  The  I C 
cannot  recommend  policy,  but  it 
can  provoke  thought,  present 
scenarios,  and  explore  implica¬ 
tions  for  US  interests  under  dif¬ 
ferent  assumptions.  While  some 
methods  of  unconventional 
analysis  approach  the  line  of 
recommending  policy,  I  never 
heard  a  White  House  official 
complain  that  intelligence  had 
crossed  the  I i ne.  If  anythi ng, 
White  House  officials  tended  to 
want  more  of  such  analysis 
from  the  community,  not  less. 

Oversee  Pol  icy 

I mplementation.  This  was  the 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the  job. 
Officially,  NSC  officers,  from 
L  ute  down  to  the  di  rectors  were 
supposed  to  chair  or  cochair 
interagency  meetings,  includ¬ 
ing  DCs,  I  PCs,  and  staff-level 


While  some  methods  of  unconventional  analysis  approach  the 
line  of  recommending  policy,  I  never  heard  a  White  House  offi¬ 
cial  complain  that  intelligence  had  crossed  the  line. 


working  group  meetings.  In 
these  meetings,  and  more 
broadly  in  all  of  our  interac¬ 
tions  with  counterparts  in  the 
departments  and  agencies,  we 
were  supposed  to  determi  ne  if 
departments  and  agencies  were 
implementing  the  president's 
policies,  foster  interagency 
cooperation,  and  hold  agencies 
accountable  for  their  perfor¬ 
mance. 

I  n  practice,  the  NSC  had  few 
formal  tools  with  which  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  behavior  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  State  and 
Defense  Departments,  with  the 
greatest  bureaucratic  and  bud¬ 
getary  stakes  i  n  the  regi  on, 
were  the  biggest  challenges. 

U  SA I D— i  n  some  ways  more 
important  than  the  State 
Department  because  of  its  large 
role  in  funding  reconstruction 
projects— was  unaccustomed  to 
interagency  coordination.  Many 
staff-level  workers  in  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  departments  were  sim¬ 
ply  unaware  of  the  president's 
policy  and  strategy  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  sometimes  seemed 
uninterested  in  what  other 
agencies  and  departments  were 
doing.  Nonetheless,  we  were 
ableto  positively  influence 
interagency  work  on  Afghani¬ 
stan. 

The  \Nar  Czar 

General  Lute's  newly  created 
position  involved  several  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  NSC  structure 


and  changed  the  worki  ng 
dynamic  between  the  NSC's 
Directorate  for  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  other 
agencies  and  departments. 

Lute's  clout  derived  from  his 
direct  access  to  the  president 
and  his  authority  to  chair  DC 
meetings,  assets  that  no  other 
N  SC  di  rectorate  head  had.  L  ute 
attended  a  morning  staff  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  president,  the 
national  security  advisor,  and 
other  senior  officials.  He  inter¬ 
acted  with  the  president 
directly,  often  without  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  National  Security  Advi¬ 
sor  Stephen  Hadley.  He  chaired 
DC  meetings  on  I  raq  and 
Afghanistan,  a  role  reserved  for 
Deputy  National  Security  Advi¬ 
sor  J  ames  J  effrey  for  every 
other  country  in  the  world.  Lute 
acted  almost  as  a  co-national 
security  advisor,  but  with  a  nar¬ 
rower  portfol  i  o. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of 
I  raq  and  Afghanistan  in  the 
White  House,  Lute  headed  the 
largest  directorate  of  the 
NSC— about  20  people,  count¬ 
ing  directors,  senior  directors, 
and  administrative  staff— and 
by  far  the  busiest.  The  di  rector¬ 
ate  regularly  produced  more 
papers,  more  quickly,  for  the 
president  and  the  national 
security  advisor  than  any  other 
di  rectorate  i  n  2008. 

Lute's  unique  position  had 
several  effects  on  the  policy- 
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The  Intelligence  Community  gave  regular  and  direct  support  to 
General  Lute  and  his  staff. 


making  process,  on  dynamics 
within  the  NSC  and  among 
agencies,  and  on  the  US-Afghan 
relationship.  First,  Lute  demon¬ 
strably  increased  the  pace  of 
interagency  work  on  Afghani¬ 
stan.  Thetabletothe  right 
shows  the  number  of  N  SC,  PC 
and  DC  meetings  held  on 
Afghanistan  from  2004  to  2008, 
with  a  sharp  increase  in  NSC 
and  DC  meetings  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  2007,  shortly  after 
Lute  assumed  his  duties. 

I  n  addition  to  the  regular  pol¬ 
icy  meetings,  an  increasing 
number  of  Afghan  officials  vis¬ 
ited  the  White  H  ouse  duri  ng 
2007-08,  including  at  different 
ti  mes  the  mi  ni  sters  of  fi  nance, 
defense,  foreign  affairs,  water 
and  power,  and  reconstruction 
and  rural  development,  the 
di  rector  of  the  I  ndependent 
Directorate  for  Local  Gover¬ 
nance,  the  speaker  of  the 
National  Assembly,  the  vice 
president,  and  President 
Karzai.  This  represented  a  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  direct  high- 
level  contact  between  the  White 
H  ouse  and  the  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment. 

Second,  Lute's  position  had 
the  unintended  effect  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  relative  position  of  other 
NSC  staff  members  working  on 
war  issues.  Brought  in  to  bring 
the  president  closer  to  the  poli¬ 
cymaking  and  implementation 
process  involving  two  wars, 

Lute  occupied  a  more  senior 
position  than  the  senior  NSC 


director  for  Afghanistan,  who 
became  relatively  less  impor¬ 
tant.  As  a  result,  the  senior 
director  and  several  directors 
below  him  had  comparatively 
less  clout  within  the  inter¬ 
agency  policy  community  than 
NSC  directors  covering  other 
countries.  This  may  have  made 
interagency  coordination  at 
lower  levels  more  cumbersome. 

Third— on  the  plus  side— the 
prominence  of  I  raq  and  Afghan- 
i  stan  gave  the  di  rectors  for 
these  countries  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  seethe  policy¬ 
making  process  in  action,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the 
Afghani stan-Paki stan  strategic 
reviews  of  2008  and  2009— as 
we  will  describe  below. 

The  1C  gave  regular  and 
direct  support  to  General  Lute 
and  his  staff.  The  CIA  compiled 
a  book— later  an  e-mail— three 
ti  mes  a  week  contai  ni  ng  the 


most  important  pieces  of  raw 
intelligence  and  latest  analyti¬ 
cal  production  on  Afghanistan 
and  South  Asia.  An  NSA  officer 
in  the  White  House  Situation 
Room  compiled  a  digest  of  rele¬ 
vant  signals  intelligence.  DIA 
sent  a  representative  to  the 
office  each  week  to  drop  hard¬ 
copies  of  its  latest  analytical 
products  on  our  desks.  We  set 
up  a  regular  weekly  briefing  at 
which  representatives  from 
CIA,  DIA,  and  INR  could  dis¬ 
cuss  either  their  latest  analysis 
or  a  topic  of  our  choosing. 

Challenges  and 
I  ntelligence  Community 
Support 

From  2007  through  2009,  we 
faced  three  major  challenges: 
refocusing  policymaker  atten¬ 
tion  on  Afghanistan,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  compl  ete  revi  ew  of  U  S 
policy  there,  and  dealing  with 
the  arrival  of  a  new  administra¬ 
tion. 


NSC,  PC,  and  DC  Meetings  on  Afghanistan,  2003-2008 


2003  2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

[Jan-Jun) 

2007 

|Jul-Dec| 

2008 

NSC  1  1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

14 

PC:  *  * 

12 

3 

1 

3 

6 

DC  *  * 

25 

17 

22 

35** 

*Data  not  available 

**Does  not  include  sessions  related  to  the  2008  Strategic  Review 
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Getting  Attention 

The  first  problem  we  had  to 
grapple  with  was  the  relative 
lack  of  attention  then  being 
paid  to  Afghanistan.  Some  poli¬ 
cymakers  were  not  aware  of  the 
deteriorating  situation  in 
Afghanistan.  Others  were 
aware,  but  chose  to  give  more 
attention  and  resources  to  I  raq 
because  they  judged  it  to  be  a 
higher  strategic  priority  or  in 
greater  danger  of  outright  fail¬ 
ure— which  likely  was  indeed 
the  case  through  mid-2007. 

I  n  late  2007  and  early  2008 
the  N  SC  staff  saw  the  decl  i  ne  of 
violence  in  I  raq  and  the  rapidly 
worsening  violence  in  Afghani¬ 
stan.  We  tried  to  refocus  atten¬ 
tion  and  resources  on 
Afghanistan  because  we  judged 
that  our  policy  there  would 
soon  be  in  greater  danger  of 
failure— if  it  wasn't  already— 
than  it  was  in  I  raq.  (I  n  J  anu- 
ary  2008  I  made  a  bet  with  a 
col  league  that  by  the  end  of 
2009  the  i  nd  dence  of  vi  ol  ence 
in  Afghanistan  would  be 
greater  than  in  I  raq.  We  were 
both  surprised  when  I  won  the 
bet  in  August  of  2008). 

The  I  C's  regular  production  on 
Afghanistan's  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  situation  was  invaluable  to 
our  efforts  to  increase  the  pol¬ 
icy  focus  on  Afghanistan. 
Because  the  1C  provided  an 
impartial,  nonpartisan  voice,  its 
warnings  and  its  opportunities 
analysis  were  more  credible 
than  many  of  the  other  opin¬ 
ions  that  were  circulating  in 
Washington,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  2008  presidential  elec- 


The  1C  provided  an  impartial,  non-partisan  voice...  its  warnings 
and  opportunities  analysis  were  more  credible  than  many  of 
the  other  opinions  that  were  circulating  in  [late  2008]. 


tion  campaign.  Policymakers 
especially  appreciated  papers 
that  did  not  simply  describe 
failure  or  warn  of  impeding 
danger,  but  highlighted  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  improvement. 

Strategic  Review 

We  succeeded  in  winning  the 
spotlight  in  the  waning  months 
of  the  Bush  administration, 
which  ushered  in  our  second 
principal  challenge:  the  2008 
Afghani stan-Paki stan  Strate¬ 
gic  Review.  The  security  gains 
i  n  I  raq  made  i  n  2007  were  sus- 
tainedwell  into  2008,  while  the 
situation  in  Afghanistan  was 
markedly  worse.  It  was  clear 
that  Afghanistan  required  a 
rethink;  it  was  alsothefirst 
time  in  years  that  even  the  offi¬ 
cials  who  believed  I  raq  was  the 
strategic  priority  felt  they  could 
afford  the  time  and  attention  to 
focus  on  Afghanistan.  The  Prin¬ 
cipals  Committee  decided  on  12 
September  2008  to  recommend 
a  comprehensive  review  of  U S 
policy  and  strategy  toward 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 
President  Bush  ordered  the 
review  a  few  days  later. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks 
and  months.  Lute  chaired  16 
two-  to  four-hour  meetings  of 
the  deputies.  I  n  addition  to  the 
normal  attendees,  he  included 
in  different  sessions  US  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Afghanistan  Bill  Wood, 
ISAF  Commander  David  McKi- 
ernan,  Commander  of  Central 
Command  Gen.  David  Petraeus, 


outside  experts,  academics, 
Afghan  officials,  CIA  briefers, 
and  former  US  military  and 
diplomatic  personnel  who  had 
served  in  Afghanistan.  It  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  exercise  in  policy 
development  on  Afghanistan 
since  2001. 1 

The  NSC  staff  produced  a  del¬ 
uge  of  discussion  papers  and 
options  memorandums  to  sup¬ 
port  the  review  and  helped  pro¬ 
duce  the  final  paper,  which  was 
presented  to  the  principals  and 
the  president  in  November  and 
December.  The  paper  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  president 
adopt  a  fully  resourced  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign  to  defeat 
the  Tali  ban,  stabilize  Afghani¬ 
stan,  and  prevent  al-Qa'ida's 
return  to  the  country.  "Fully 
resourcing"  the  effort  was  the 
most  important  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

I C  support  for  the  strategic 
review  was  robust.  The  national 
intelligence  officer  for  South 
Asia  or  one  of  his  deputies  par¬ 
ticipated  in  every  session  of  the 
review.  They  provided  an 
advance  copy  of  a  National 
I  ntel  I  i  gence  E  sti  mate  on 
Afghanistan  to  establish  a  com- 


1  Ambassador  Zalmay  Khalilzad  led  an 
effort  called  "Accelerating  Success”  in 
2003  to  increase  attention  and  resources 
for  Afghanistan,  and  State  and  NSC  con¬ 
ducted  a  strategic  review  in  2006  that  was 
less  wide-ranging  and  smaller  in  scale 
than  the  2008  review. 
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By  law,  papers  and  records  of  the  NSC  belong  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  ...By  15  January  our  offices  were  empty  of  all  paper. 


mon  reference  point  for  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  General  Lute  invited 
specialists  from  the  community 
to  brief  on  high-profile  topics. 

I  ntelligence  assessments  on 
strategic  issues— sometimes 
written  months  and  even  years 
before— were  red  rcu  I  ated  to  the 
deputies  so  they  could  reestab¬ 
lish  their  knowledge  base.  We 
hung  graphical  products  from 
the  community— e.g.,  on  the 
Afghan  economy,  the  cabinet, 
and  violence  trends— on  the 
walls  for  easy  reference. 

The  review's  recommenda¬ 
tions  begged  the  question:  What 
could  be  accomplished  with  the 
president  leaving  office  in  a 
matter  of  weeks?  There  was  lit¬ 
tle  he  could  do  to  order  imple¬ 
mentation  of  all  of  the  review's 
recommendations,  many  of 
which  required  additional  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations,  years 
of  work  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  U  SAI D,  or  troops  who 
would  not  be  available  until 
after  the  drawdown  from  I  raq 
had  begun.  The  strategic  review 
became,  in  effect,  our  principal 
transition  document  for  the 
incoming  Obama  administra¬ 
tion. 

Presidential  Transition 

Bylaw,  the  papers  and  records 
of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil— and  all  the  other  offices 
within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President— belong  to  the 
president.  At  the  end  of  an 
administration,  they  are 
archived  in  a  presidential 


library— in  our  case,  the  Bush 
L  i  brary  that  was  to  be  opened 
at  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Dallas.  Shortly  after  the 
election  on  4  November  2008- 
while  we  were  still  finishingthe 
strategic  review— the  NSC 
Legal  Affairs  Directorate  sent 
word  around  that  we  should 
begin  archiving. 

By  15  J  anuary  2009,  our 
offices  were  literally  empty  of 
all  paper.  On  the  16th,  we 
handed  in  our  Blackberries. 
During  the  17th  through  the 
20th,  the  White  H  ouse  com¬ 
puter  systems  were  shut  down, 
and  our  hard  drives  removed 
and  handed  over  to  the  B  ush 
L  i  brary.  We  came  back  to  work 
on  the  21st  with  almost  no 
record  of  anythi  ng  we  had 
worked  on  or  done  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  We  were 
allowed  to  make  copies  of  a 
small  number  of  "continuity 
files"  on  ongoing  projects,  but 
we  had  no  depth  in  our  files. 
The  1C  helped  smooth  the  tran¬ 
sition  by  making  its  older  prod¬ 
ucts  available  after  the 
transition  and  by  resending 
some  of  the  more  i  mportant 
pieces  published  in  the  weeks 
before. 

Our  challenges  did  not  end 
there.  President  Obama  called 
for  another  strategic  review  of 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  this 
one  chaired  by  CIA  veteran 
Bruce  Riedel,  then  at  the 
Brookings  Institute.  Riedel's 
work  echoed  many  of  the  rec¬ 


ommendations  from  the  2008 
review  in  a  paper  that  the  new 
administration  could  embrace 
as  its  own.  The  president  also 
appoi  nted  Ri  chard  H  ol  brooke  as 
the  Special  Representative  for 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
(SRAP)  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Holbrooke's  position 
helped  increase  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  focus  on  Afghanistan,  but 
it  complicated  the  interagency 
coordination  process.  However, 
these  and  other  challenges 
belong  to  the  Obama  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

L  essons  L  earned2 

Could  the  I  ntelligence  Com¬ 
munity  have  done  better  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  NSC  on 
Afghanistan  duringthis  period? 
I  believe  the  experience  did 
offer  lessons  I C  leaders  should 
consider  in  providing  support  to 
policymaking  during  crises. 

/ C  components  must  be 
capable  of  responding 
rapidly  to  policymakers' 
needs. 

Perfect  analysis  delivered  on 
the  morning  of  a  PC  or  DC 
meeting  is  too  late  and  will 
have  I  i  mited  i  nfl  uence  because 
there  will  be  no  time  to  allow 
analytic  conclusions,  warning, 
or  opportunity  analysis  to  be 
worked  into  an  agenda  or  to  be 
shaped  i  nto  pol  i  cy  opti  ons.  I C 


2  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dl  analyst 
Christopher  C.,  who  also  served  an  NSC 
director,  for  his  contributions  to  this  sec¬ 
tion. 
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managers  should  aim  to  get 
products  to  key  PC  and  DC 
attendees  the  week  before  a 
meeting. 

During  my  tour  in  the  NSC, 
the  I C  missed  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  inform  policy  discus- 
si  ons  because  it  took  the  ti  me  to 
put  forward  highly  polished 
products  in  response  to  every 
question.  1C  producers  should 
consider  accepting  a  tradeoff: 
give  up  polish  for  faster  dissem¬ 
ination  and  more  direct  policy¬ 
maker  support.  We  should  not 
let  the  perfect  be  the  enemy  of 
the  good  in  these  situations. 

Delays  caused  by  multiple  lay¬ 
ers  of  review,  or  anticipation  of 
new  information,  or  a  sluggish 
clearance  process  risk  causing  a 
product  to  be  irrelevant  and 
wasted. 

Policymakers  need  the  ability 
to  reach  out  for  basic  fact¬ 
checking,  rapid  analysis,  and 
short  "gut-check"  pieces.  The  1C 
as  a  whole  moves  too  slowly  to 
support  policymakers'  every¬ 
day  needs,  leaving  them  to  rely 
on  the  media,  their  staff,  and 
their  gut,  all  of  which  can  be 
wildly  inaccurate. 

Senior  analysts  and  manag¬ 
ers  should  be  allowed  to  e-mail 
quick  replies  and  analyses 
directly  to  their  policy  counter¬ 
parts.  This  may  not  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  every  account  but  in 
crisis  policymaking,  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable. 


Intelligence  we  received  repeated  conventional  wisdom  or  du¬ 
plicated  news  media.  Such  analysis  is  worse  than  harmless. 


1C  producers  must  avoid 
“duh"  reports  and  analysis 

Some  of  the  i  ntel  I  i  gence  we 
received  repeated  conventional 
wisdom  or  duplicated  news 
media.  Such  analysis  is  worse 
than  harmless:  it  desensitizes 
policymakers  to  quality  intelli¬ 
gence  products,  causi  ng  them  to 
develop  a  habit  of  glancing  over 
intelligence  quickly  with  little 
thought  or  critical  engagement. 
If  policymakers  begin  asking 
'Why  did  I  need  the  I C  to  tel  I 
me  this?"  we  have  hurt  our 
credibility  and  our  future 
access  to  the  pol  i  cymaker. 

The  exception  is  when  policy¬ 
makers  I  ook  to  the  I C  for  the 
facts  of  some  high-profile  or 
contested  event,  I  ike  an  insur¬ 
gent  attack  that  received  heavy 
media  coverage,  reports  of  civil¬ 
ian  casualties,  or  a  national 
election.  I  n  these  cases,  I C  com¬ 
ponents  can  serve  as  a  sort  of 
classified  news  media  outlet 
and  give  policymakers  exactly 
what  they  need.  A  spot  report 
or  situation  report— or  a  sim¬ 
ple  email— is  the  most  appro¬ 
priateway  to  fill  this  need.  This 
may  not  be  a  function  I C  com¬ 
ponents  want  to  regularize,  but 
it  should  be  a  key  part  of  I C 
support  to  crisis  policymaking. 

1C  managers  need  to  stay 
better  informed  about  the 
pol i cyma  ki ng  process. 

I C  representatives  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  DC  and  PC,  and 
schedules  of  meetings  for  the 
comi  ng  two  to  three  weeks  are 


di  ssemi  nated  to  members  of  the 
interagency  community,  includ¬ 
ing  the  1C,  every  business  day. 
While  schedules  may  change, 
the  calendar  is  a  clear  roadmap 
for  meeting  specific  policy¬ 
maker  interests  and  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  sub¬ 
stance,  and  more  importantly, 
the  timing  of  analytic  produc¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  can  and  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  regular  working  group 
meetings  and  form  ties  to  their 
NSC  director  counterparts. 
These  directors  typically  are 
the  focal  points  for  setting  up 
PC  or  DC  meetings.  With  most 
portfolios,  a  vigorous  inter¬ 
agency  process,  always  involv¬ 
ing  NSC  directors,  functions  at 
all  I evel s  to  i mpl ement  the 
president's  policy  objectives.  I  n 
some  cases,  NSC  directors  will 
use  worki  ng  groups  to  formu¬ 
late  and  vet  options  for  senior 
policymakers.  I  ntel  I  i gence  ana¬ 
lysts  with  deep  knowledge  and 
strong  briefing  skills  are  val¬ 
ued  members  of  these  teams 
and  usually  learn  early  on  the 
issues  that  will  surface  in  DC 
and  PC  sessions. 

Analytic  components  should 
provide  more  opportunities 
analysis. 

Analysis  intended  to  support 
the  policymaking  process 
should  highlight  "opportunities 
for  action."  Such  "opportunity 
analysis"  may  be  a  close  cousin 
to  "policy  prescription"  but  it 
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Agencies  should  make  serious  attempts  to  make  e-mail  distri¬ 
bution  systems  their  primary  approach  to  dissemination. 


was  not  considered  that  by  any¬ 
one  in  my  experience  at  the 
NSC.  While  it  is  critical  for  1C 
analysts  to  maintain  their  pol¬ 
icy  neutrality,  analytic  prod¬ 
ucts  that  highlight  the 
possibilities  in  various  courses 
of  action,  that  flag  the  poten¬ 
tial  pitfalls  of  options  under 
consideration,  or  that  draw 
attention  to  historically  analo¬ 
gous  situations  in  current  chal¬ 
lenges  are  usually  welcome, 
provided  they  are  not  delivered 
with  a  prescriptive  or  directive 
tone. 

TheDNI  may  want  to 
reevaluate  the  size  and 
mission  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Counci  I  or 
revisit  how  the  NIC  supports 
the  interagency 
pol  i  cymaki  ng  process. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of 
National  I ntelligence (ODNI ) 
was  just  over  two  years  old  and 
still  establishing  its  role  in  the 
1C  when  General  Lute  joined 
the  N  SC.  The  N I C,  then  newly 
attached  to  the  ODN I ,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  central  poi  nt  of 
contact  between  I C  compo¬ 
nents  and  the  policy  commu¬ 
nity.  The  individual  NIC 
officers  we  worked  with  did 
heroic  work,  but  the  N I C  as  a 
whole  appeared  to  be  under¬ 
staffed  and  poorly  postured  for 


the  duties  it  assumed  as  a  staff 
for  the  DN I .  As  a  result,  the 
N  SC  had  to  work  partly 
through  the  N I C  and  partly 
through  a  patchwork  of  con¬ 
tacts  in  intelligence  agencies  to 
communicate  taskings  and 
receive  information.  I  n  2007, 
the  I C  was  understandably  still 
working  through  the  implemen- 
tati  on  of  the  2004  i  ntel  I  i  gence 
reform  legislation.  But  by  now 
it  may  wish  to  reasssess  its 
approach  to  policy  support. 

The  1C  needs  to  fix  its 
dissemination  systems. 

The  1C  dissemination  system 
resembles  a  stack  of  sliced 
Swiss  cheese  in  which  the  slices 
haphazardly  cover  up  the  holes 
in  the  cheese.  The  I C  has  many 
dissemination  systems,  all  of 
which  havegaping  holes.  At  the 
NSC,  we  simply  hoped  that  one 
system  would  cover  the  holes  in 
another.  In  practice,  I  had  no 
idea  if  I  was  receiving  the  right 
papers. 

I 've  already  mentioned  the 
tailored  packages  prepared  for 
us  by  CIA,  NSA,  and  Dl A.  How¬ 
ever,  those  packages  focused 
overwhelmingly  on  current  pro¬ 
duction,  not  longer  term  analy¬ 
sis.  Agencies  send  hardcopy 
papers  to  customers,  but  I 
found  that  dissemination  lists 


tended  to  be  out  of  date,  and  I 
would  get  papers  months  after 
they  were  published.  Papers 
were  generally  avail  able  online, 
but  most  policymakers  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  sign  up  for 
an  account,  install  a  Web  certif¬ 
icate,  or  regularly  go  to  a  Web 
site  to  look  for  new  products. 

E-mail,  which  policymakers 
actually  read,  was  my  easiest 
and  most  effective  dissemina¬ 
tion  system.  Agencies  should 
make  serious  attempts  to  make 
e-mail  distribution  systems 
their  primary  approach  to  dis¬ 
semination. 

The  last  lesson  about  intelli¬ 
gence  support  to  policymaking 
is  that  intelligence  does  not 
drive  policy.  Policymakers  drive 
pol  i  cy.  I  ntel  I  i  gence  forms  a  cru- 
cial  part  of  their  intellectual 
background,  but  competing 
with  intelligence  are  their  prej¬ 
udices  and  opinions  formed 
over  lifetimes  of  thinking  about 
politics  and  history.  These  influ¬ 
ences  may  include  an  under¬ 
graduate  professor  of  political 
science,  personal  experience, 
the  headlines  of  the  N ew  York 
Times,  domestic  political  pres¬ 
sures,  and  a  host  of  other  fac¬ 
tors.  The  job  of  intelligence  is  to 
offer  insights  that  are  profound 
and  useful  enough  to  break 
through  those  influences. 
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Operation  Hotel  California:  The  Clandestine 
War  Inside  Iraq 

MikeTucker  and  Charles  Faddis.  (Guilford,  Ct:  The  Lyons  Press,  2009),  216  pp.,  index. 

Matthew  P. 


"What  is  the  point  of  even  having  an  intelligence  service,  since  no  one  is  listen¬ 
ing  to  thefield  intelligence?”  This  rhetorical  question  from  former  CIA  officer 
Charles  "Sam"  Faddis  is  one  of  two  themes  of  Operation  Hotel  California,  an 
account  oftheCIA-US  Special  Forces  teams  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  I  raq  War  in  2003.  The  other  theme  is  that  these  teams  and  their 
Kurdish  counterparts  amassed  an  impressive  record,  something  most  works  on 
the  war  have  missed.  Tucker  is  author  of  several  books  on  the  conflict,  including 
Among  Warriors  in  Iraq:  TrueGrit,  Special  Ops,  and  Raiding  in  Mosul  and  Fal- 
lujah  (The  Lyons  Press,  2005)  and  RONIN:  A  Marine  Scout/  Sniper  Platoon  in 
Iraq  (Stackpole  Books,  2008).  Faddis  was  the  leader  of  the  Cl  A  team  that  went 
into  I  raq  in  the  summer  of  2002,  eight  months  before  the  US  military  entered  in 
force.  I  n  addition  to  providing  insight  into  a  little-known  aspect  of  the  US 
involvement  in  I  raq,  the  book  weighs  in  on  current  debates  about  wartime  intelli¬ 
gence.  These  debates  tend  to  focus  on  the  efficacy  of  the  I  ntelligence  Community, 
but  this  book  shows  that  also  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
strategists  and  policymakers  are  willing  to  listen. 

The  text  is  essentially  an  edited  and  annotated  oral  history  that  Tucker  con¬ 
ducted  with  Faddis,  who  provides  a  litany  of  alleged  US  strategic  mistakes  in  the 
preamble  to  the  war.  In  Iraqi  Kurdistan  during  2002-2003,  theUS  Intelligence 
Community  had  the  advantage  of  experienced,  handpicked  teams  of  CIA  and  US 
Special  Forces  personnel  who  knew  the  terrain,  culture,  language,  and  people. 

Yet,  when  the  teams  submitted  their  intelligence,  the  customers  often  disre¬ 
garded  it.  For  example,  the  CIA  teams  challenged  the  notion  that  certain  I  raqi 
expatriates  enjoyed  backing  inside  I  raq  and  refuted  the  idea  that  Turkey  would 
cooperate  with  US  war  plans.  An  example  of  intelligence  not  reaching  its  custom¬ 
ers  came  in  March  2003,  when  CIA  found  that  the  US  Army  Airborne  Brigade 
Combat  Team  assigned  to  I  raqi  Kurdistan  had  not  seen  the  information  CIA  and 
Special  Forces  had  been  collecting  for  months.  Similarly  in  Mosul,  after  Opera¬ 
tion  Iraqi  Freedom  began,  theCI  A  team  encountered  a  US  military  checkpoint 
that  had  apparently  not  received  even  the  most  basic  intelligence  about  the  oper¬ 
ating  environment  or  posture  of  the  I  raqi  army  (I  A).  Faddis  is  also  crudely  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  Scorpions,  the  CIA-trained  I  raqi-Arab  force  charged  with  conducting 
sabotage  inside  regime-controlled  I  raq.  "Basically  everything  that  Tenet  says 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  In 
the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  Implying  US  government  endorsement  of  Its  factual 
statements  and  Interpretations. 
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about  the  Scorpions  in  his  book  is  a  crock  of  [profanity],"  Faddis  says.  'The  Scor¬ 
pions  were  just  a  colossal  [profanity]  waste  of  ti  me."  (34,  44)1 

The  tone  echoes  that  of  Gary  Berntsen's J  AWBREAKER  in  the  assertion  that 
senior  commanders  prevented  field  teams  from  delivering  the  enemy  a  decisive 
blow.2  When  the  CIA  teams  arrived  in  I  raq  in  2002,  they  found  that  Kurdish 
claims  that  there  were  Afghanistan-trained  jihadists  in  the  rugged  mountains  of 
northeastern  Iraq  were  true  and  not  just  an  exaggeration.  CIA  amassed  evi¬ 
dence  on  groups  of  I  slamists  that  had  been  gathering  in  the  region  since  even 
before  9/11  and  that  al-Qa'ida  fighters  fleeing  Afghanistan  in  2002  were  arriving 
in  Iraq.  The  I  slamists  who  sought  refuge  there— a  harsh  mountainous  terrain 
beyond  the  control  of  the  I  raqi  regime  or  the  nearby  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdis¬ 
tan  (PUK)— were  gathering  under  the  banner  of  Ansar  al-lslam,  which  the 
United  States  considered  an  al-Qa'ida  affiliate.  By  not  attacking  the  Ansar  al¬ 
lslam  positions,  the  book  asserts,  the  United  States  allowed  the  group  to  grow 
and  its  leaders  to  escape,  a  hesitance  akin  to  that  of  Tora  Bora  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber  2001.  Another  lost  opportunity,  Tucker  and  Faddis,  claim  was  the  US  mis¬ 
management  of  the  city  of  Mosul  during  Ol  F,  including  inadequate  consideration 
of  Mosul  in  war  plans  and  a  bungled  negotiation  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the 
lA's  Northern  Corps.  In  both  instances,  according  to  Faddis,  senior  US  officials 
disregarded  what  the  CIA  and  Special  Forces  teams  weretelling  them  about  the 
realities  on  the  ground. 

Faddis  was  also  frustrated  by  CIA  risk-aversion,  highlighted  best  by  one  tragi¬ 
comic  episode  involving  a  railway  demolition.  Reminiscent  of  T.  E .  Lawrence  in 
the  Arab  Revolt,  a  CIA-trained  Kurdish  sabotage  team  infiltrated  regime  terri¬ 
tory  to  destroy  a  railway  and  90-car  train  that  supplied  the  I  raqi  V  Corps.  But 
just  before  the  operation,  CIA  Headquarters  ordered  Faddis's  team  to  inform  the 
I A  of  the  comi  ng  detonati  on  because  "when  you  bl  ow  up  the  rai  I  I  i  ne,  peopl  e  on 
thetrain  might  get  hurt."  (127).  To  Faddis  this  incident  underscored  the  discon¬ 
nect  between  the  possible  incidental  damage  from  one  train  derailment  and  the 
guaranteed  (and  far  more  massive)  loss  of  innocent  life  that  would  occur  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  invasion  of  Iraq.  Further,  it  sent  a  message  to  the  allied  Kurds  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  compromise  their  teams— read:  torture  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  regi  me— for  the  sake  of  avoi  di  ng  possi  bl  e  col  I  ateral  damage  i  n 
one  operation. 

This  book  has  limitations.  The  interviews  with  Faddis  reflect  one  point  of  view, 
sometimes  leaving  the  book  thin  on  context.  Readers  may  feel  as  though  T ucker 
took  too  much  of  a  back  seat.  His  contributions  are  brief  and  rare  after  the  first 
chapter,  and  he  misses  opportunities  to  put  Faddis's  insights  into  perspective.  For 
example,  the  reader  sees  the  team's  frustration  over  not  being  allowed  to  assault 
the  Ansar  al-l  slam  camps  in  mid-2002,  but  there  is  little  discussion  of  the  equi¬ 
ties  involved  in  a  US-led  war  inside  I  raq's  borders  at  that  early  point.  The  book 
also  isn't  clear  why  the  absence  of  a  2002  assault  was  tantamount  to  letting  the 
Ansar  al-l  slam  leaders  walk.  The  camps  were  on  the  porous  I  raq-l  ran  border,  and 


1  See  George  Tenet,  A  ttheCenter  of  theStorm:  MyYearsattheCIA  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  2007),  388-89. 

2  Gary  BerntsenJ  AWBREAKER:  The  Attack  on  bin  Laden  and  A!  Qaeda:  A  Personal  Account  by  the  CIA's 
Key  Field  Commander  ( New  York:  Crown  Publishers,  2005). 
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the  leaders  could  easily  have  slipped  into  I  ran.  I  n  fact,  that  is  what  happened  in 
March  2003,  when  the  Cl  A-led  war  against  Ansar  did  occur— an  episode  the  book 
dismisses  in  one  sentence.  And  contrary  to  the  book's  implication,  it  is  difficult  to 
share  its  certitude  that  a  capitulation  of  the  I  raqi  V  Corps  would  have  avoided 
the  insurgent  course  that  Mosul  and  other  Sunni  areas  of  I  raq  took  thereafter. 

US  Iraq  policy  after  theinvasion  (de-Ba'athifi  cation,  the  disbanding  of  the  I  A, 
candidate  list  models  that  favored  theShia,  marginalization  of  the  Sunni  tribes) 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  the  Sunni  insurgency  as  the  conduct  of  the 
groundwar  itself.  Also  absent  is  sophisticated  discussion  of  why  the  intelligence 
wasn't  reaching  the  customer,  a  breakdown  that  could  have  transpired  at  any  of 
several  points  inside  and  outside  Cl  A.  Another  issue  that  merited  more  consider¬ 
ation  is  the  US  relationship  with  Turkey.  I  n  the  book  Turkey  appears  as  an 
incessant  spoiler— which  it  was— of  Cl  A's  agenda  in  northern  Iraq,  but  with  lit¬ 
tle  appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  the  US-Turkish  or  Turkish-1  raqi  relation¬ 
ship.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  teams' feelings  were  unjustified,  but  rather  that 
the  reader  will  not  get  a  fully  drawn  picture. 

A  notablegap  isthelack  of  discussion  oftheCIA  team  in  Qalah  Chulan,  which 
by  chain  of  command  fell  under  Faddis's  authority  at  least  for  part  of  the  time 
covered  in  this  book.  Faddis  was  the  chief  of  the  overall  CIA  team  in  I  raqi  Kurdi¬ 
stan,  split  into  a  branch  under  himself  in  Salahaddin,  whose  Kurdish  liaison  ser¬ 
vice  was  the  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  (KDP)  and  the  other  under  his  deputy 
in  Qalah  Chulan,  whose  Kurdish  liaison  service  was  the  PUK.  Though  it  is 
understandable  that  Faddis  would  lend  the  bulk  of  his  narrative  to  his  own  side 
of  the  team,  the  paucity  of  information  on  the  Qalah  Chulan  branch  and  the  PUK 
is  conspicuous.  Even  a  few  more  general  statements  on  the  work  of  the  Qalah 
Chulan  team  would  have  balanced  the  account  and  clarified  the  course  CIA  even¬ 
tually  took  in  northern  I  raq,  such  as  the  Qalah  Chulan  team's  involvement  in  the 
assault  on  the  Ansar  al-l  slam  camps  on  the  eve  of  01 F.  By  sparse  discussion  of 
Qalah  Chulan  andthePUK,  Operation  Hotel  California  isforced  into  the  awk¬ 
ward  position  of  chiding  the  US  government  for  lack  of  action  against  the  Ansar 
al-l  slam  camps,  even  though  it  did  eventually  act. 

A  list  of  recommendations  follows  the  main  text.  Some  are  reasonable  subjects 
for  debate.  For  example,  Congress  should  declare  war  on  al-Qa'ida;  the  United 
States  should  draw  down  from  Iraq  in  favor  of  Afghanistan;  and  CIA  should 
becomea  less  bureaucratic,  OSS-like  organization.  Some  will  find  bizarre  the 
authors'  nomination  of  Richard  Marcinko— the  former  Seal  team  leader  and 
author  of  Rogue  Warri or  and  numerous  novels— to  head  the  organization.  Other 
recommendations  just  seem  out  of  place:  Al  Gore  should  be  named  the  US  global- 
warming  czar,  the  US  should  recognize  Cuba,  and  compulsory  military  service  for 
all  American  males  should  be  adopted. 

The  book's  bibliography  is  odd.  Exactly  half  the  entries  are  works  by  Tucker 
himself,  Ernest  Flemmingway,  or  from  antiquity.  The  other  half  includes  studies 
on  I  raq  and  counterterrorism  but  it  also  makes  room  for  fine  books  such  as  H enri 
Charriere's  Papillon,  Robert  Pirsig'sZen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance, 
Elie  Wiesel's  Night,  andj  ack  Newfi eld's  biography  of  Robert  Kennedy.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  apparently  broad  intellectual  base  for  Tucker's  portion  of  the  book,  read- 
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ers  may  feel  even  greater  regret  that  the  text  is  little  more  than  an  edited 
interview  with  oneformer  CIA  officer. 

Despite  the  above  faults,  Operation  Hotel  California  is  an  important  offering  to 
the  debates  on  intelligence.  The  reader  sees  the  extent  to  which  US  strategists 
and  policymakers  failed  to  ask  the  tough  questions  about  how  I  raq  would 
respond  to  a  post-Saddam  order.  This  book  also  shows  that  if  intelligence  is  only 
marginally  relevant  to  strategy  in  a  given  country,  it  may  just  as  easily  be  the 
fault  of  the  strategists  as  that  of  intelligence.  Highlighting  that  truth,  aside  from 
the  insights  into  CIA's  prewar  work  in  northern  Iraq,  makes  this  book  a  relevant 
addition  to  intelligence  discourse. 


Intelligence  in  Public  Literature 

Deciphering  the  Rising  Sun:  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Codebreakers,  Translators,  and 
I  nter prefers  in  the  Pacific  War 

Roger  Dingman.  Annapolis,  MD:  Naval  I  nstitute  Press,  2009.  xx,  340  pp.,  photos,  maps,  bibliography,  index. 

Stephen  C.  Mercado 


Men  and  women  who  studied  what  seemed  an  impenetrable  language  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Oklahoma  contributed  to  victory  over  thej  apanese  Empire  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  and  to  alliance  with  J  apan  during  the  Cold  War.  Roger  Dingman, 
professor  emeritus  of  history  at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  tells  in 
this  book  the  story  of  the  naval  and  Marine  intelligence  officers  from  the  US 
NavyJ  apanese  Language  School  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder  and  at 
Oklahoma  A&M  College  in  Stillwater.1  Dingman,  who  served  for  a  time  in  the 
Navy  before  embarking  on  an  academic  career  in  J  apanese  history,  describes 
with  enthusiasm  and  in  detail  the  lives  of  these  language  officers. 

The  heroes  of  Dingman's  story  at  its  outset  are  Lt.  Cmdr.  Arthur  McCollum, 
chief  of  the  Far  East  Section  in  the  Office  of  Naval  I  ntelligence  (ONI );  ONI's  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Albert  Hindmarsh;  and  Berkeley  professor  Florence  Walne.  McCollum 
early  experienced  what  Dingman  describes  as  a  "divorce”  with  Harvard  and  a 
"honeymoon"  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  in  his  first  attempts  in 
1941— even  before  Pearl  Harbor— to  start  crash  programs  to  develop  language 
officers  for  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  that  had  no  such  specialists.  The  adept 
administration  of  Dr.  Walne,  the  recruitment  of  such  teachers  as  Berkeley's  Dr. 
Chitoshi  Yanaga,  and  the  enrollment  of  top  students  made  for  a  good  start  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia.2  Washington's  removal  of  J  apanese  immigrants  and  their  families  from 
the  West  Coast  in  1942  forced  the  Berkeley  program  to  relocate  that  year  to  Boul¬ 
der. 


1  Students  began  studying  at  Boulder  in  1942.  The  Navy  opened  the  Stillwater  campus  shortly  before  the 
war's  end,  in  1945.  By  then,  with  the  addition  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  Russian,  the  school  was  renamed  the 
Navy  School  of  Oriental  Languages. 

2  Dr.  Yanaga  also  served  in  the  war  at  the  Foreign  Broadcast  I  nformation  Service(FBIS).  See  Mercado,  "FBIS 
Against  the  Axis,  1941-1945,”  Studi  es  in  I  ntelligence,  Fall -Winter  2001.  As  for  Boulder's  students,  whereas 
the  US  Army  recruited  mostly  J  apanese  Americans  as  language  students  for  military  intelligence,  the  Navy 
enrolled  only  European  American  students  with  top  grades,  many  of  whom  were  also  born  and  raised  in  J  a- 
pan.  See  Mercado's  review  of  J  ames  C.  McNaughton's  Nisei  Linguists:  J  apanese  Americans  in  theMilitary 
IntelligenceServiceDuring  World  War  II  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army,  2006),  Studies  in  I n- 
telligence52,  no.  4  (December  2008). 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  in 
the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  factual 
statements  and  interpretations. 
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I  n  Colorado  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  waves  struggled  together  week 
after  week  for  a  year  or  more  over  J  apanese  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  morn¬ 
ing  classes,  then  on  their  own  during  afternoons  and  evenings  in  preparation  for 
dreaded  Saturday  examinations  and  the  war  looming  beyond  graduation.  Leav¬ 
ing  Boulder,  the  young  language  officers  served  in  combat  on  Pacific  islands  and 
in  the  alphabet  soup  of  intelligence  offices  in  Honolulu  and  Washington.  They 
interrogated  prisoners,  exploited  captured  documents,  and  deciphered  coded  com¬ 
munications.  On  Saipan,  Griffith  Way  came  across  the  complete  order  of  battle 
for  J  apanese  forces  on  the  island,  which  Marine  artillerymen  used  to  pound 
enemy  positions.  I  n  Washington,  Boulder  men  broke  codes  at  the  Navy's  Op-20- 
GY  and  Op-20-GZ  units;  Frank  Mallory,  for  example,  used  a  captured  code  book 
to  recover  and  read  cables  of  thej  apanese  naval  attache  office  in  Berlin.  Many 
Boulder  women  in  Washington  culled  intelligence  from  captured  material  at 
ONI 's  translation  section  (OP-16-FE). 

Challenged  to  prove  their  worth  in  the  war's  first  years,  Boulder's  language 
officers  hit  their  stride  in  the  final  actions  against  J  apan.  I  ncreasingly  numerous 
graduates  gleaned  ever  more  intelligence  as  J  apanese  combatants  and  civilians 
on  the  outski  rts  of  the  empi  re  began  surrenderi  ng  i  n  greater  numbers  and  the 
early  piles  of  captured  documents  grew  to  mountains  as  the  US  Navy  advanced 
ever  closer  to  the  home  islands.  During  April-J  une  1945,  over  100  Boulder  men 
served  in  thebattlefor  Okinawa,  thefinal  major  campaign  against  thej  apanese 
Empire.  Frank  Gibney  was  one  of  the  intelligence  officers  who  interrogated  the 
captured  Colonel  Yahara  Hiromichi,3  chief  of  staff  of  thej  apanese  32nd  Army 
tasked  with  holding  Okinawa.4  Other  officers  risked  their  lives,  crawling  into 
caves  to  coax  frightened  civilians  and  armed  soldiers  to  surrender  rather  than 
kill  themselves. 

After  15  August  1945,  when  Tokyo  broadcast  its  decision  to  cease  fighting,  lan¬ 
guage  officers  participated  in  surrender  ceremonies  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific 
region,  worked  in  the  repatriation  of  several  million  J  apanese  combatants  and 
emigrants  from  Pacific  islands  and  the  Asian  continent,  joined  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  and  prosecution  ofj  apanese  war  crimes,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  lay¬ 
ing  in  occupied  J  apan  the  foundation  for  postwar  ties  between  Washington  and 
Tokyo.  Their  ability  to  communicate  directly  with  thej  apanese  people  helped  to 
establish  the  occupation  by  easing  local  anxieties  about  the  occupying  forces. 
Many  in  turn  found  their  battle-hardened  images  of  their  wartime  enemy 
reversed.  Edward  Seidensticker  found  the  behavior  of  J  apanese  in  the  rubble  of 
Sasebo,  where  he  served  briefly  in  the  occupation,  so  "beautiful"  that  he  decided 
to  put  J  apan  at  the  center  of  his  future  career. 

During  the  war  and  in  the  decades  thereafter,  Dingman  explains,  the  US 
Navy's  language  officers  constituted  an  extraordinary  pool  of  talent  in  and  out  of 
government.  Some  continued  careers  in  military  intelligence.  Others,  "at  least  20 


3  Names  of  J  apanese  nationals  in  this  review  appear  in  their  traditional  order,  surname  preceding  given 
name. 

4  Gibney  would  later  write  an  introduction  and  commentary  for  the  translation  of  Colonel  Yahara 's  account 
of  the  campaign,  The  Battle  for  Okinawa  (New  York:  J .  Wiley,  1995).  Roger  Pineau,  one  of  the  book's  two 
translators,  was  another  Boulder  alumnus. 
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Boulder  graduates,"  worked  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  a  predecessor 
organization.  Roughly  60  served  in  the  Department  of  State  or  one  of  its  "ancil¬ 
lary  organs."5  Bryan  Battey  worked  in  theCIA  before  directing  the  American 
Cultural  Center  in  Tokyo  for  the  US  I  nformation  Agency  during  most  of  the 
1950s.  Frank  Gibney  became  a  prominent  journalist  and  writer,  serving  as  vice 
president  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club  of  J  apan  and  writing  insightful 
books  on  J  apan.6  Edward  Seidensticker  turned  into  a  scholar  and  translator  of 
J  apanese  literature,  giving  the  world  in  1976  a  modern  translation  of  the  11th 
century  The  Tale  of  Genji  and  influencing  the  awarding  of  the  first  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature  to  a  J  apanese,  the  novelist  Kawabata  Yasunari.7 1  n  history,  political 
science,  and  sociology,  too,  former  language  students  dominated  their  nascent 
fields  to  the  point  that  Dingman  calls  them  the  "godfathers  of  J  apanese  studies."8 

As  impressive  as  the  text  are  the  book's  photographs:  a  Boulder  student  up 
late  at  night,  his  copy  of  Ueda's  Daijiten  dictionary  before  him;  a  Marine  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  interrogating  a  prisoner  on  Guadalcanal;  and  Gibney  and  Seiden¬ 
sticker  flanking  Kawabata  at  a  postwar  party.  Clear  in  these  images  is  the 
contrast  between  the  extraordinary  talent  developed  in  Boulder  and  its  dearth 
before  1941.  On  the  eve  of  Pearl  FI  arbor,  no  American  correspondent  in  Tokyo 
could  readj  apanese.  Before  the  signing  of  the  1951  peace  treaty  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Gibney  interviewed  Prime  Minister  Yoshida  in  J  apanese  and  drew  on  the 
insights  to  write  a  major  articlefor  Life  magazine.  Such  talented  alumni  served 
the  United  States  well  in  postwar  relations  with  J  apan  until  roughly  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  by  which  time  most  of  their  generation  had  passed  away  or  retired. 

Dingman's  intelligence  history  of  the  Second  World  War  is  a  moving  and  rele¬ 
vant  one  for  today's  readers.  Today,  to  my  knowledge,  American  correspondents 
in  Tokyo  cannot  readj  apanese.  With  the  relative  decline  of  language  study  in 
colleges  si  nee  the  late  1960s,  Washington  more  than  ever  must  maintain  and 
expand  programs  similar  to  that  of  the  Boulder  school  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
war  and  peace.9 


5  Di  ngman  counts  six  ambassadors  and  two  assistant  secretaries  of  state  among  the  N  avy's  former  language 
students. 

6  Among  Gibney's  books  are  FiveGentlemen  of]  apan  (1953)  and  J  apan:  TheFragileSuperpower  (1975). 

7  Before  awarding  the  prize  to  Kawabata  in  1968,  the  jurists  most  likely  read  Seidensticker's  translations  of 
three  of  the  novelist's  works:  Snow  Country  (1956),  Thousand  Cranes  (1959),  and  Thelzu  Dancer  (1965). 
Seidensticker  then  won  a  National  Book  Award  in  1971  for  his  translation  the  previous  year  of  Kawabata's 
TheSound  of  the  Mountain.  Another  giant  in  literary  studies  who  graduated  from  Boulder  was  Donald 
Keene,  who  won  recognition  as  arguably  the  foremost  scholar  of  J  apanese  literature  in  the  U  nited  States. 
Still  another  was  Helen  Craig  McCullough,  who  became  a  prominent  scholar  of  classical  literature,  known 
for  such  works  as  her  1988  translation  of  TheTateoftheHake. 

8  Among  such  "godfathers"  werej  ohn  W.  Hall,  J  ames  Morley,  Robert  Scalapino,  and  Robert  E.  Ward. 

9  Surveys  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  (www.mla.org)  point  to  a  fall  in  college  language  require¬ 
ments  after  the  1960s.  See  also  a  recent  study  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguists  on  the  lagging  efforts  in 
US  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  teach  foreign  languages:  http://www.cal.org/resources/pubs/ 
fl_teaching.html 
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Securing  the  City:  inside  America's  Best 
Counterterror  Force— The  NYPD 

By  Christopher  Dickey.  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  2009.  xi,  321  pp.,  including  endnotes,  bibliography 
and  index. 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  J.  Garber 


A  surprise  in  reading  this  book  is  that  it  isn't  really  a  study  of  a  ground  break¬ 
ing  organization  per  se,  as  one  might  be  led  to  believe  by  the  title.  Rather,  it  is  a 
book  that  glorifies  its  two  protagonists:  the  New  York  Police  Department  (NYPD) 
Commissioner  Ray  Kelly  and  David  Cohen,  a  rough-hewn  CIA  veteran  who  Kelly 
tapped  to  run  the  NYPD's  I  ntelligence  Division. 

Setting  the  scene,  Dickey  describes  how  Cl  A  personnel  who  worked  with  David 
Cohen  often  referred  to  him  with  an  epithet  instead  of  his  first  name.  Dickey  also 
relates  a  story  of  how  an  FBI  veteran  Cohen  had  lured  tojoin  the  NYPD  quit- 
before  he  ever  formally  started  working  for  Cohen— after  Cohen  unleashed  an 
excessively  profane  tirade.  Yet  Dickey's  version  of  Cohen  comes  across  as  an  iras¬ 
cible,  heroic  rebel  who  is  rough  around  the  edges  but  knows  what's  best  for  the 
security  of  New  Yorkers  and  Americans. 

I  n  the  late  1980s,  Robert  Gates,  then  the  deputy  director  of  Central  I  ntelli¬ 
gence,  pulled  Cohen  from  leadership  of  the  Directorate  of  I  ntelligence  and  put 
him  charge  of  the  Directorate  of  Operations  (DO).  Dickey  also  notes  that  under 
Cohen's  watch  at  the  DO  in  1996,  the  CIA  established  its  Alec  Station  to  hunt 
down  Osama  bin  Laden.  I  n  the  late  1990s,  Cohen  left  the  DO  to  represent  the 
Agency  in  New  York.  There  he  met  Kelly.  Cohen  retired  from  the  Cl  A  in  2000. 
Shortly  after  the  11  September  2001  attacks,  Kelly  recruited  Cohen  to  lead  the 
NYPD's  fledgling  I  ntelligence  Division.  While  Cohen  certainly  could  be  very 
abrasive,  Kelly  recognized  his  worth. 

Dickey  stresses  the  innovative  thinking  of  both  Kelly  and  Cohen.  The  author 
notes  that  whilethe  NYPD  was  vastly  larger  than  any  other  local  police  force,  it 
was  sailing  in  uncharted  waters  by  trying  to  establish  its  own  international  intel¬ 
ligence  network.  Securing  theCity  is  engaging  and  edifying  when  describing 
details  of  how  this  unique  expansion  of  a  local  law  enforcement  agency  was  envi¬ 
sioned  and  carried  out.  Unfortunately,  Dickey  doesn't  do  that  often  enough. 

While  Cohen  and  Kelly's  efforts  to  expand  the  NYPD's  presence  overseas  may 
seem  remarkable,  Dickey  explains  that  over  a  century  ago,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  police  commissioner,  a  New  York  cop  named  Giuseppe  Petrosino  was 
actually  the  first  to  be  posted  abroad.  He  was  also  the  only  one  killed  abroad  in  the 
line  of  duty.  There  was  also  history  in  the  NYPD's  blurring  of  jurisdictional  lines  to 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing  In 
the  article  should  be  construed  as  asserting  or  Implying  US  government  endorsement  of  Its  factual 
statements  and  interpretations. 
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combat  terrorism.  I  n  1914,  the  N YPD  went  across  the  H  udson  River  to  conduct 
undercover  operations  amid  anarchists  in  New  J  ersey.  As  is  well  known,  anarchist 
terrorists  struck  in  downtown  Manhattan  as  early  as  1920. 

Dickey  draws  out  an  interesting  facet  of  the  N  YPD  in  recent  times,  its  foreign 
language  capability.  Cohen  wisely  tapped  into  New  York's  cultural  richness  by 
hiring  cops  of  many  ethnic  and  national  backgrounds.  While  it  is  very  difficult  for 
somebody  who  was  born  abroad  to  get  a  Federal  security  clearance,  local  law 
enforcement  has  been  a  traditional  bastion  for  immigrant  labor.  Going  a  step 
beyond  this  tradition,  Cohen  and  Kelly  view  foreign  nationals  as  invaluable  tools 
in  acquiring  ground-level  intelligence  among  tight-knit  immigrant  communities 
and  thus  were  eager  to  hire  immigrants. 

The  major  inadequacy  of  Securing  theCity  is  that  Dickey  virtually  omits  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  deep-seated  conflicts  between  the  NYPD's  I  ntelligence  Division  and 
its  Counter  Terrorism  Bureau.  In  fact,  onehastobea  rather  careful  reader  of  the 
book  even  to  understand  that  these  are  two  separate  organizations— even  the 
book's  subtitle  obscures  this  critical  point.  One  of  the  reasons  Kelly  wanted  to 
establish  counterterror  and  intelligence  units  is  because  the  FBI  'sj  oint  Terror- 
ismTask  Force  (J  TTF)  had  dominated  the  NYPD's  efforts  in  these  areas,  even 
though  thej  TTF  included  NYPD  personnel.  Yet  two  succinct  New  YorkTimes 
articles  explain  the  deep  rifts  between  the  NYPD's  own  intelligence  and  counter¬ 
terrorism  units  much  more  clearly  than  Dickey  does.1 

Other  problems  with  the  book  include  its  language,  which  at  times  veers  toward 
the  hackneyed.  Dickey  begins  his  first  chapter  with  "Fie  had  seen  war,  Ray  Kelly." 
(9)  A  few  chapters  later,  he  writes  that  'You  have  to  be  a  real  afi  cion  ado  of  Muslim 
Bad  Guys  in  America"  to  know  certain  details.  (56)  The  chapter  titles  and  subtitles 
read  too  much  I  ike  tantalizing  headlines  (e.g„  "Cops  on  Dots,"  "Surges  and  Scuba," 
"Red  Cells,"  and  "Green  Clouds")  without  providing  much  information. 

Dickey,  a  journalist  who  has  worked  for  Ne/vsweek  and  TheWashington  Post, 
obviously  set  out  to  write  a  popular,  mass-market  book.  While  his  writing  is  clear, 
this  book  has  no  apparent  organizational  scheme.  1  n  addition,  the  sparse  end- 
notes  are  employed  virtually  randomly.  Much  of  Dickey's  source  material  appar¬ 
ently  came  from  subjective  discussions  with  Cohen  and  Kelly,  and  from 
anonymous  interviewees. 

Overall,  this  flawed  book  addresses  a  fascinating  topic  with  potential  implica¬ 
tions  for  readers  interested  in  law  enforcement,  intelligence,  and  homeland  secu¬ 
rity.  Perhaps  Dickey's  work  will  inspire  another,  more  analytical  treatment  of 
this  topic. 


1  William  K.  Rashbaum  and  Al  Baker,  "How  Using  I  mam  in  Terror  I  nquiry  Backfired  on  New  York  Police," 
The  New  York  Times,  23  September  2009  and  Rashbaum  and  Baker,  "Police  Official  in  Terror  Unit  is  Re¬ 
moved,"  TheN&zv  York  Times,  24  September  2009.  The  latter  articlecitesa  blog,  www.NYPDconfidential.com- 
http://www.nypdconfidential.com/print/2009/090209p.html,  for  more  information  on  this  topic.  The  blog  also 
contains  a  somewhat  critical  review  of  Dickey's  book  entitled  '"Securing  the  City' Secures  Kelly's  Reputation” 
(accessed  30  December  2009).  TheNew  York  Times  published  two  reviews  of  this  book  that  were  somewhat 
more  positive:  seej  onathan  Mahler,  "Cops  and  Bombers,”  1  February  2009  and  Dwight  Garner,  "How  to  Beat 
Terrorists:  Use  Big  Stick  and  Brains,"  February  4,  2009. 
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Compiled  and  Reviewed  by  Hayden  B.  Peake 


Current  Topics 

Ethics  of  Spying:  A  Reader  for  the  Intelligence  Professional,  Volume  2,  editor 
Jan  Goldman 

Historical  Dictionary  of  Terrorism  by  Sean  K.  Anderson  with  Stephen  Sloan 
The  Search  for  Al  Qaeda:  Its  Leadership,  Ideology,  and  Future  by  Bruce  Riedel 

Historical 

Cash  On  Delivery:  CIA  Special  Operations  during  the  Secret  War  in  Laos  by 

Thomas  Leo  Briggs 

Cold  War  Radio:  The  Dangerous  History  of  American  Broadcasting  in  Europe, 
1950-1 989  by  Richard  H.  Cummings 

Covert  Action  in  the  Cold  War:  US  Policy,  Intelligence,  and  CIA  Operations  by 

James  Callanan 

Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrian  Spies:  Reconstruction  of  the  Neo-Assyrian  Intelli¬ 
gence  Services  and  its  Significance  for  2  Kings  18-19  by  Peter  Dubovsky 

Invisible  Ink:  Spycraft  of  the  American  Revolution  by  John  Nagy 

Mind-Sets  and  Missiles:  A  First  Hand  Account  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  by 

Kenneth  Michael  Absher 

Operation  Mincemeat:  The  True  Spy  Story  that  Changed  the  Course  of  World 

War  II by  Ben  Macintyre 

The  Spy  Who  Loved  Us:  The  Vietnam  War  and  Pham  Xuan  An’s  Dangerous 
Game  by  Thomas  A.  Bass 

Targeting  the  Third  Reich:  Air  Intelligence  and  the  Allied  Bombing  Cam¬ 
paigns  by  Robert  S.  Ehlers,  Jr. 

Intelligence  Services  Abroad 

The  KGB’s  Poison  Factory:  From  Lenin  to  Litvinenko  by  Boris  Volodarsky 

Spies  in  the  Vatican:  The  Soviet  Union’s  Cold  War  Against  the  Catholic 
Church  by  John  Koehler 

The  Terminal  Spy:  A  True  Story  of  Espionage,  Betrayal,  and  Murder  by  Alan  S. 
Cowell 


Life  in  the  World  of  Intelligence 
The  Cloak  and  Dagger  Cook:  A  CIA  Memoir  by  Kay  Shaw  Nelson 


All  statements  of  fact,  opinion,  or  analysis  expressed  In  this  article  are  those  of  the  author.  Nothing 
in  thearticleshould  be  construed  as  asserting  or  implying  US  government  endorsement  of  its  fac¬ 
tual  statements  and  interpretations. 
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Current  Topics 

Ethics  of  Spying:  A  Reader  for  the  Intelligence  Professional,  Volume  2, 

editor  J  an  Goldman  (Lanham,  MD:  Scarecrow  Press,  I  nc.,  2010),  246  pp.  end  of 
chapter  notes,  bibliography,  no  index. 

Thefirst  volume  of  this  book,  issued  in  2006,  implied  intelligence  profes¬ 
sionals  were  unawareof  their  ethical  and  moral  obligations— despite  the  fact 
that  it  included  an  appendix  that  reproduced  an  Executive  Order  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (E.0. 12674)  and  copies  of  the  codes  of  ethics  for  the  principal  intelligence 
agencies.  Now  there  is  a  second  volume  on  the  subject,  and  it  acknowledges  at 
the  outset  that  "government  agencies  have  ethical  training  which  ...  makes 
moral  and  ethical  decision-making  complianttojudicial  oversight."  (xi)  It  also 
contains  a  bibliography  that  covers  all  aspects  of  the  subject.  A  particularly 
good  example  isj  ames  Olson's  Fair  Play1  with  its  challenging  hypothetical, 
though  very  real  world,  scenari  os.  Thus  it  is  fai  r  to  ask,  what  new  does  Volume 
2  add  to  the  discussion  of  intelligence  ethics  in  practical  terms?  The  short  an¬ 
swer  is  not  a  thing. 

I  nstead,  thefocus  of  Volume2  is  theoretical,  asthesubject  might  be  viewed 
by  academics.  This  approach  is  necessary,  the  editor  suggests,  because  "the  in¬ 
telligence  profession  is  sometimes  filled  with  moral  and  ethical  dilemmas  for 
which  no  law,  policy,  or  regulation  can  assist  in  developing  the  proper  re¬ 
sponse  in  'doing  the  right  thing.'"  (xi)  This  premise  is  not  supported  with  ex¬ 
amples,  and  it  implies  that  the  "ethical  training"  mentioned  above  is 
inadequate  and  that  further  discussion  of  the  underlying  ethical  principles  is 
required. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  thefirst,  we  are  told,  is  theoretical,  the 
second,  practical.  But,  in  fact,  the  contributions  in  each  part  area  mix  of  both. 
Two  early  chapters  look  briefly  at  the  historical  record  of  covert  action  moral¬ 
ity,  which  is  found  wanting.  Chapter  4,  the  most  theoretical  and  abstruse  of 
the  group,  considers  three  approaches  to  handl  i  ng  moral  ly  questi  onabl  e  meth¬ 
ods— idea  list/d  eontologi  cal,  realist,  and  consequential ist— and  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  just  war/just  intelligence  theory.  In  the  end,  however,  the  author 
concludes  very  practically,  'There  is  no  one  right  answer."  (30)  The  final  chap¬ 
ter  in  part  1  addresses  "ethics  through  the  intelligence  cycle."  And  although  it 
highlights  the  ethical  problems  associated  with  leaks  and  unauthorized  dis¬ 
semination  of  state  secrets,  no  solutions— beyond  noted  existing  laws— are 
suggested.  (50) 

The  second,  "practical"  part  of  Volume 2  still  addresses  theory.  One  article 
looks  at  ethics  "as  rays  of  light  to  the  human  soul  "(120)  before  considering  the 
"deontological  and  consequential  ist  approaches"  and  concluding  that  "further 
investigation  into  ethics  and  intelligence  is  essential,"  (138)  but  the  reader 
gets  no  explanation  of  why  this  is  so.  Less  esoteric  contributions  come  from 
Michael  Herman,  who  considers  ethics  and  intelligence  after  9/11.  Academic, 


1 J  ames  M .  Olson,  Fair  Play:  The  Moral  Dilemmas  of  Spying  (Washington,  DC:  Potomac  Books,  2006). 
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Shlomo  Shpiro,  discusses  the  Israeli  view  of  intelligence  and  ethics  and  why 
it  is  important.  J  ohn  Radsan  presents  an  interesting,  scholarly  examination 
oftheinherent  conflicts  in  espionage  and  international  law.  He  also  comments 
on  the  literature  and  the  limits  of  international  law  that  do  "not  change  the 
reality  of  espionage."  (166).  Steven  H.  Miles,  MD,  discusses  torture  and  the 
medical  profession,  using  Abu  Ghraib  as  a  model  of  evil,  before  reaching  the 
dodgy  conclusion  that  the  United  States  is  a  "torturing  society."  (187)  A  final 
article  contains  the  results  of  a  survey  of  army  noncommissioned  officer  intel- 
ligence  specialists  conducted  by  Rebecca  Bolton  at  the  National  Defense  Intel¬ 
ligence  Col  lege.  On  the  subject  of  torture  and  other  unethical  acts,  the  results 
reinforce  the  view  that  government  intelligence  officers  already  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  ethical  and  unethical  behavior. 

While\/o/ume2  may  be  useful  for  students,  scholars,  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  topic,  and  those  seeking  a  theoretical  basis  for  ethics  in  intelligence,  it 
adds  nothing  new  for  the  practicing  professional. 

Historical  Dictionary  of  Terrorism  by  Sean  K.  Anderson  with  Stephen  Sloan 
(Lanham,  M  D:  Scarecrow  Press,  2009),  880  pp.,  no  index.  3rd  edition. 

Thefirst  edition  of  this  dictionary  was  published  in  1995,  with  452  pages; 
the  expanded,  586-page,  second  edition  followed  in  2002.  The  current,  third 
edition,  reflects  the  post  9/11  spike  in  terrorist  incidents  and  changes  since 
then  in  the  scope  and  techniques  of  intelligence.  The  authors  have  each  stud¬ 
ied  the  subject  for  more  than  30  years.  Sean  Anderson,  a  professor  at  Idaho 
State  University,  has  worked  in  Tehran  and  has  published  on  state-sponsored 
terrorism  and  counterinsurgency  in  the  Middle  East.  Stephen  Sloan  is  the 
LawrenceJ .  Chastang  Distinguished  Professor  of  Terrorism  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Central  Florida  and  professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  He  has  donefieldwork  in  I  ndonesia,  and  he  has  consulted  with  the 
US  Army  and  Air  Force  for  many  years. 

The  25-page  introduction  to  this  edition  deals  with  the  terminology  of  the 
field,  the  basic  elements  of  terrorist  acts,  and  their  historical  underpinnings 
and  motivations.  The  authors  address  the  impact  of  modern  technology,  espe¬ 
cially  the  I  nternet,  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  types 
of  terrorist  groups  and  their  goals. 

The  dictionary  itself  has  700  pages  with  more  than  2,000  entries,  present¬ 
ed  alphabetically.  Topics  include  key  actors  and  organizations— mostly  in  the 
M  iddle  East,  but  including  the  I RA,  and  groups  in  Mexico,  South  Africa,  J  a- 
pan,  and  the  United  States.  I  n  addition  there  are  entries  on  principal  laws,  a 
great  variety  of  cases  and  plots,  techniques— data  mining  and  terrorist  weap¬ 
ons  like  ricin— and  assassinations.  Intelligence  agencies  are  not  included,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  have  been  targets  or  victims  of  terrorist  attacks. 

The  dictionary  provides  a  good  overview  of  contemporary  terrorist  adver¬ 
saries— the  way  they  think,  their  modes  of  operation,  and  the  rationale  for 
their  existence.  I  n  short,  it  contributes  toward  knowing  one's  enemy,  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  would-be  and  serving  intelligence  analysts.  Since  the  topic  is  not 
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likelyto  dedinein  importance  soon,  a  digital  fourth  edition  would  bean  even 
more  val  uable  contri  bution  to  the  I  iterature. 

TheSearch  for  A!  Qaeda:  Its  Leadership,  Ideology,  and  Future  by  Bruce 
Riedel  (Washington,  DC:  Brookings  I  nstitution,  2008),  180  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  index. 

Thesearch  that  former  Cl  A  Middle  East  specialist  and  NSC  staffer  Bruce 
Riedel  describes  is  for  the  operational  essence  of  al  Qaeda  and  the  means  for 
dealing  with  it.  F  rom  the  outset  Riedel  makes  it  clear  that  the  war  on  terror 
is  really  a  war  on  al  Qaeda.  He  explains  that  in  order  to  defeat  this  enemy  we 
must  understand  its  reasons  for  being,  what  it  hopes  to  achieve,  and  its  strat¬ 
egy.  F or  background,  he  revi  ews  why  al  Qaeda  undertook  the  9/11  attacks  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  understanding  that  Bin  Laden's  objective  was  to 
provoke  the  United  States  into  a  war  in  Afghanistan,  where  it  could  be  bled 
to  death— the  same  strategy  that  defeated  the  Soviets.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
Riedel  stresses  al  Qaeda's  need  for  a  safe  haven  in  Pakistan. 

Having  achieved  the  above  goals,  Reidel  explains,  al  Qaeda  intends  to  cre¬ 
ate  "franchises"  throughout  the  Muslim  world  that  can  continue  to  attack 
America's  allies.  In  addition,  he  argues,  al  Qaeda  works  to  acquire  a  nuclear 
weapon  and  to  accomplish  its  ultimate  objectives  "to  drive  the  United  States 
from  the  Muslim  world,  destroy  Israel,  and  create  a  jihadist  Caliphate" simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  (11)  An  I  sraeli-Palestinian  peace  treaty  is  not  an 
option,  Riedel  emphasizes,  because  for  Islamists  peace  can  only  come  when  Is¬ 
rael  is  physically  eliminated. 

For  Westerners,  this  reality  may  be  hard  to  grasp.  To  help  others  under¬ 
stand  al  Qaeda's  objectives,  Riedel  offers  chapters  on  thethinkingof  four  prin¬ 
cipal  al  Qaeda  leaders:  Zawahiri,  Bin  Laden,  M  ullah  Omar,  and  Zarqawi. 
These  chapters  offer  essential  background  about  their  Muslim  development 
and  attitudes.  He  also  discusses  the  relationship  of  these  leaders  with  other 
M  uslim  terrorist  groups.  Commenting  on  the  historical  enmity  with  the  I  ra- 
nian  Shia,  Reidel  notes  the  irony  of  their  shared  goal  with  regardtol  srael  and 
its  implications. 

I  n  the  final  chapter,  "H  ow  to  Defeat  Al  Qaeda,"  Riedel  presents  recommen¬ 
dations  for  action  by  US  decision  makers  and  intelligence  organizations. 

F  irst,  the  "hunt  for  al  Qaeda  lacks  a  sheriff,"  he  notes,  the  DN I  "does  not  know 
who  is  in  charge— clearly  he  is  not."  (148)  Given  a  leader,  he  recommends 
shutting  down  the  al  Qaeda  propaganda  apparatus,  the  sanctuaries  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  South  Asia,  andthefranchises.  Whatever  approach¬ 
es  are  adopted,  he  underlines,  they  must  avoid  "alienating  succeeding 
generations  of  I  raqis  and  other  M  usli ms."  (149-53)  He  ends  with  suggestions 
for  accomplishing  this. 

Despite  the  complex  subject  matter,  TheSearch  for  A!  Qaeda  reads  very 
well.  As  an  added  attraction,  Riedel  includes  personal  experiences  that  illu¬ 
minate  what  a  White  House  adviser  goes  through  when  dealing  with  contem¬ 
porary  Middle  East  issues.  They  add  valuable  insights.  This  book  is  a  fine 
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introduction  for  those  seeking  to  understand  al  Qaeda  and  the  need  for  its 
elimination. 


Historical 

Cash  On  Delivery:  CIA  Special  Operations  During  the  Secret  I/I far  in  Laos 

by  Thomas  Leo  Briggs  (Rockville,  MD:  Rosebank  Press,  2009),  311  pp.,  index. 

I  n  1970,  while  serving  in  Laos  as  a  Cl  A  operations  officer,  Tom  Briggs  read 
an  article  in  Studies  in  I ntelligencea nd  decided  to  submit  one  of  his  own.  It 
appeared  in  the  Fall  1973  issue,  titled:  "Cash  On  Delivery:  How  to  Obtain 
North  Vietnamese  Soldiers  for  I  ntelligence  in  Laos."  Recently  declassified,  it 
is  reproduced  on  pages  126-35  of  his  memoir  of  the  experience.  The  book  be- 
gi  ns  with  a  summary  of  his  servi  ce  i  n  the  Army  as  a  mi  I  itary  pol  ice  officer  and 
his  tour  in  Vietnam.  After  fulfilling  his  military  obligation  he  considered  join¬ 
ing  the  FBI  but  settled  on  the  CIA.  He  goes  on  to  describe  his  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  training  as  a  special  operations  officer  and  his  two-year  assignment  to 
Laos,  where  he  handled  a  roadwatch  program  that  usually  monitored  activity 
ontheHoChi  MinhTrail  but  which  sometimes  evolved  into  intelligence  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  concept  behind  theCIA  programin  Laos  was  to  employ  a  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  skilled  in  special  operations  to  train  and  supervise  Laotians  to  conduct 
"intelligence col  lection  and  unconventional  combat  operations  without  having 
Americans  'on  the  ground.'"  (3)  Briggs  stresses  that  this  concept  is  not  outdat¬ 
ed  and  recommends  it  as  a  model  for  many  contemporary  situations.  To  show 
how  it  can  work,  he  gives  vivid  examples  of  how  the  roadwatch  teams  were 
trained  and  functioned.  The  operations  were  risky,  and  some  teams  found  it 
easier  to  fabricate  information  than  to  actually  go  on  missions.  Briggs  de- 
scri  bes  the  techni ques  devel oped  to  val  i date  thei r  i ntel  I  i gence  and  encourage 
honesty.  The  chapter  on  the  fortuitous  capture  of  a  North  Vietnamese  spy  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Running  the  roadwatch  teams  required  support  and  cooperation  among 
several  agencies  and  countries.  Cash  On  Delivery  recounts  the  sometimes 
thorny  situations— often  compounded  by  "suggestions" from  Headquarters— 
that  arose.  There  were  occasions  when  events  interrupted  the  routines.  Chap¬ 
ters  on  the  search  for  Americans  missing  in  action  and  the  downing  of  a  heli¬ 
copter  on  a  dose-support  mission  illustrate  the  level  of  cooperation  required 
among  theCIA,  theAir  Force,  and  thelocal  nationals.  On  a  personal  level, 
since  CIA  officers  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  Briggs  relates  the  rig¬ 
ors  endured  by  dependents  who  were  often  integrated  into  supporting  base 
operations. 

Thefinal  chapter  of  Cash  On  Delivery,  "Speaking Truth  to  Power:  Lessons 
Learned,"  is  a  memo  for  the  record  on  Briggs's  career,  the  good  and  thedisap- 
poi  nti  ng,  ai  med  at  today's  offi  cers.  H  e  i  ncl  udes  advi  ce  on  the  rol  e  of  sped  al  op- 
erations,  the  importance  of  Agency  personnel  practices,  and  the  need  for 
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management  and  leadership  to  offset  overbearing  bureaucracy.  Given 
Briggs's  32  years  of  experience,  his  views  are  worth  careful  consideration. 

Cold  War  Radio:  The  Dangerous  History  of  American  Broadcasting  in 
Europe,  1950-1989  by  Richard  H .  Cummings  (J  efferson,  NC:  McFarland  &  Co., 
I  nc.,  Publishers,  2009),  309  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  appendices,  photos, 
index. 


From  1950to  1989,  RadioFreeEurope(RFE)  broadcast  news  of  the  day  to 
Soviet  bloc  countries— but  not  to  the  Soviet  Union— in  their  respective  lan¬ 
guages.  In  1953,  four  days  before  Stalin  died,  Radio  Liberation  from  Bolshe¬ 
vism,  later  Radio  Liberty  (RL),  began  broadcasts  in  Russian  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Both  were  secretly  funded  by  the  Cl  A.  In  1976,  nearly  10  years  after 
the  Cl  A  covert  relationship  with  the  "radios"  was  revealed  by  Ramparts  mag¬ 
azine  in  1967,  the  CIA  link  was  ended  and  the  "radios"  were  consolidated  as 
RFE/RL. 

Richard  Cummings  was  director  of  security  at  RFE/RL  for  15  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  1980.  Although  Cold  War  Rac//o  provides  a  short  review  of  the  radios' 
history,  Cummings  leaves  to  others  the  story  of  the  often  controversial  orga¬ 
nizational,  bureaucratic  and  policy  details.1  Hefocuses  instead  on  security 
and  i  ntel  I  i  gence  i  ssues  that  were  a  di  rect  consequence  of  the  pol  i  cy  to  use  emi  - 
gres  to  broadcast  information  to  and  about  nations  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  balance  of  the  book  includes  lengthy  case  summaries  involving  kid¬ 
napping,  assassination,  poisoning,  bombing,  murder,  and  penetration  of  the 
staff  by  agents  of  communist  intelligence  services.2  Although  some  attacks 
are  well  known,  for  example,  the  Bulgarian  umbrella  assassination  of  Georgi 
Markovin  London,  most  have  received  little  publicity.  The  case  of  Romanian 
broadcaster  Emil  Georgescu  is  an  example.  Georgescu  and  his  wife  endured 
multiple  attempts  and  threats  on  his  life,  including  automobile  "accidents" 
and  a  knife  attack. 

AboFatalibey,  found  murdered  under  a  couch  in  his  apartment,  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Soviet  defector,  Oleg  Tumanov,  was  hired  by  RL  only  to  be  recruit¬ 
ed  to  work  in  place  by  the  KGB.  He  served  as  a  long-time  penetration  and  was 
exposed  after  his  escape  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  wrote  a  memoir.3  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  spectacular  case  was  the  bombing  of  RFE/RL  headquarters  in 
Munich  in  1981  by  Carlos  thej  ackal.  The  bombing  was  sponsored  by  the  Ro¬ 
manian  Securitate,  its  foreign  intelligence  service. 

Cold  War  Radio  is  well  documented  and  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  value 
of  the  radios  to  the  citizens  of  communist  nations  to  which  it  broadcast.  It  also 


1  See  for  example,  Arch  Puddington,  B roadcasti ng  F reedom:  TheCold  War  Triumph  ofRadioFreeEurope 
and  Radi o L i berty  (Lexington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky,  2000). 

2  Appendix  K  lists  more  than  100  cases  between  1952  and  1994  that  could  not  be  included  in  more  detail 
because  of  space  limits. 

3  Oleg  Tumanov,  TUMANOV:  Confessions  of  a  KGB  Agent  (Chicago:  Edition  q,  Inc.,  1993). 
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makes  cl  ear  that  for  the  broadcasters  and  the  management,  the  Col  d  War  was 
anything  but  cold.  This  is  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature. 

Covert  Action  in  the  Cold  War:  US  Policy,  I  ntelligence,  and  CIA  Opera¬ 
tions  byj  ames  Callanan  (New  York:  I  .B.  Tauris  &  Co.  Ltd,  2010),  268  pp., 
endnotes,  bibliography,  appendices,  index. 

I  n  his  introduction,  J  ames  Callanan,  who  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Durham,  refers  to  Sherman  Kent's  1955  article  in  Studies  in  /ntef/Zgance cit¬ 
ing  the  need  for  an  intelligence  literature.1  While  Kent  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Cl  A  i  ntel  I  i  gence  professi  onal  s  of  the  day,  Cal  I  anan  fi  nds  that  chal  I  enge 
suitable  for  academics  today  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  made 
avail  able  si  nee  Kent  wrote.  Covert  Action  in  theCold  War  is  his  contribution 
toward  that  objective. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  book,  but  it  does  provide  a  comprehensive  chro¬ 
nological  summary  of  the  major  CIA  covert  action  operations  from  the  mid- 
1940s  to  the  end  of  theCold  War.  He  discusses  three  categories  of  operations: 
offensive  (like the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  Operation  MONGOOSE),  defensive  (like 
those  in  the  Italy  in  the  late  1940s),  and  preventive  (like the  coup  in  I  ran  in 
1953).  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  treated  separately.  Callanan  emphasizes  the  po¬ 
litical  consequences  of  these  operations  and  discusses  what  they  involved  in 
general  terms,  but  he  does  not  dwell  on  operational  details. 

Callanan's  sourcing  is  extensive,  although  most  is  secondary,  and  in  some 
instances  that  gets  him  into  difficulty.  For  example,  his  characterization  of 
Kim  Philby's  impact  on  the  Cold  War  draws  on  two  notoriously  unreliable 
books,  one  by  E.  H .  Cookridge,2  the  other  by  Anthony  Cave  Brown. 3  Thus,  Cal¬ 
lanan's  analysis  of  the  penetration  of  the  Albanian  covert  action  isweakened 
by  assuming  Brown  is  correct  when  he  suggests  J  ames  Angleton  and  Frank 
Wisner  both  suspected  Philby  was  a  Soviet  agent  in  1950.  (82)  I  n  fact,  Philby 
did  not  come  under  suspicion  until  May  1951,  when  Burgess  and  Maclean  de¬ 
fected.  Finally,  the  comment  that  "the  CIA  is  alleged  to  have  planted  a  bomb 
on  an  Air  India  planeon  which  China's  Zhou  Enlai  was  scheduled  tofly... .The 
plan  was  vetoed  by  Allen  Dulles,  but  not  in  ti  me  to  prevent  the  bomb  from  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  the  plane"  is  not  mentioned  in  the  source  cited.  (253) 

Covert  Action  in  theCold  War  provides  a  good  overview,  but  the  role  of  the 
CIA  should  not  be  accepted  without  further  validation. 


1  Sherman  Kent,  'The  Need  for  an  I  ntelligence  Literature, "  Studies  in  I  ntel  I  i  gence  1,  No.  1  (1955):  1-8. 

2  E .  H .  Cookridge,  TheThird  Man  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's,  1968).  Callanan  notes  that  this  book  was 
published  a  year  before  Philby's  memoir,  when  in  fact  they  were  both  published  in  1968.  Though  not  totally 
without  merit,  Cookridge  is  careless,  e.g.,  he  gets  Philby's  date  of  birth  wrong  and  claims  his  wife  was  an 
American. 

3  Anthony  Cave  Brown,  Treason  in  the  Blood  (New  York:  Houghton  M  ifflin,  1994). 
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Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrian  Spies:  Reconstruction  of  the  Neo-Assyrian 
I nteHigence Services  and  its  Significance  for  2  Kings  18-19  by  Peter 
Dubovsky  (Roma:  Pontificio  I  nstituto  Biblico,  2006),  308  pp.,  footnotes,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  appendices,  index. 

AstheKingofJ  udah  during  715-686  BCE,  Hezekiah  broke  the  siege  of 
J  erusalem  by  the  Assyrian  King  Sennacherib  in  701.  His  story  istold  in  the 
Bible  (Second  Kings  18:13-16).  While  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  biblical 
scholar  Peter  Dubovsky  studied  records  of  the  invasion  to  determine  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  biblical  account  and  to  examine  the  "role  of  intelligence  in  the 
Neo-Assyrian  Empire,"  of  which  Assyria  under  Sennacherib  was  a  part.  (3) 
Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrian  Spies  is  the  result. 


Aside  from  the  Bible,  Dubovsky  used  a  second  source,  thousands  of  well- 
preserved  cuneiform  tablets  excavated  from  the  archives  in  N  iniveh  (modern 
day  Mosul  in  I  raq)  and  Nimrud  (south  of  N  iniveh).  The  images  are  now  avail¬ 
able  onl  i  ne. 1 T  he  tabl  ets  reveal  the  exi  stence  of  Assyri  an  i  ntel  I  i  gence  net¬ 
works  and  the  espionage  involved  in  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  J  udah.  In  the 
tablets  Dubovsky  found  a  degree  of  correlation  with  the  biblical  account,  but 
of  i  nterest  here  are  the  con  cl  usi  ons  he  draws  from  the  tabl  ets  about  Assyri  an 
intelligence. 


I  n  general,  Dubovsky  found  that  all  the  functions  of  the  so-called  intelli¬ 
gence  cycle  existed,  but  without  specific  names.  F  urthermore,  there  were  no 
intelligence  services  as  such;  all  officials  were,  in  a  sense,  intelligence  officers 
and  tasked  as  needed.  Thus,  in  order  to  make  descriptions  of  the  cases  he  un¬ 
covered  easy  to  grasp,  Dubovsky  has  adopted  modern  terminology.2 


After  a  chapter  that  analyzes  the  intelligence  references  in  Second  Kings 
chapters  18  and  19,  Dubovsky  devotes  two  chapters  to  intelligence  case  stud¬ 
ies  based  on  analysis  of  the  tabl  ets.  These  include  dispatches  from  "field 
agents  and  instructions  from  the  Assyrian  Royal  Court."  I  n  a  discussion  of  an 
intelligence  network,  Dubovsky  has  a  section  on  source  validation  that  ex¬ 
plains  how  royal  doubts  were  allayed  and  communicated.  (66-70)  Another 
case  deals  with  the  very  detailed  reporting  on  the  location  of  the  Babylonian 
army.  (87-89) 


Despite  a  title  suggestive  of  a  children's  book,  Hezekiah  and  the  Assyrian 
Spies  is  anything  but.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  region  and  the  history  may 
needtoresort  to  Wikipedia  for  context.  But  the  book  is  extensively  document¬ 
ed  and  leaves  little  doubt  that  intelligence  is  one  of  the  oldest  professions. 


1  Dr.  Dubovsky  notes  that  most  of  the  actual  tablets  are  located  in  the  British  Museum,  although  some  may 
be  found  in  major  libraries  in  Israel  and  France. 

2  He  has  used  several  contemporary  sources  for  his  terminology,  including  Sherman  Kent,  Strategic  I  ntel I i- 
gence  for  American  World  Policy  (Princeton,  NJ  :  Princeton  University  Press,  1949);  Mark  Lowenthal,  Intel¬ 
ligence  From  Secrets  to  Policy,  2nd  ed.,  (Washington,  DC:  CQ  Press,  2003);  and  Abram  Shulsky  and  Gary 
Schmitt,  Silent  Warfare  UnderstandingtheWorldoflntelligence,  3rd  ed.,  (Washington,  DC:  Brassey's,  2002). 
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I  nvisible  I  nk:  Spycraft  of  the  American  Revolution  byj  ohn  Nagy  (Yardley, 
PA:  Westholme  Publishing,  LLC,  2010),  385  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  appendi¬ 
ces,  photos,  index. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  an  invisible  ink.  But  there  must  be  such  a  thing;  Dav¬ 
id  Kahn's  Codebreakers  has  many  entries  under  the  subject.  I  n  fact,  what 
most  writers,  including  Kahn,  mean  when  they  usetheterm  is  some  form  of 
communications  whose  true  meaning  is  obscured  until  rendered  intelligible 
by  one  process  or  another.  I  n  I  nvisible  I  nk,  J  ohn  Nagy  tells  how  such  commu¬ 
nications  were  used  during  the  American  revolution. 

H  is  story  begi  ns  with  a  survey  of  thetypes  of  secret  communications,  many 
from  anci  ent  ti  mes,  that  were  avai  I abl  e  to  i  ntel  I  i  gence  offi  cers  and  thei  r  spi  es 
duri  ng  the  Revol  uti  onary  War.  F or  exampl  e,  he  descri  bes  the  use  of  the  hard- 
boiled  egg  to  convey  secret  writing.  The  method  involves  an  ink  that  is  visible 
when  writi  ng  on  the  shel  I ,  but  gradual  ly  di  sappears,  only  to  be  reveal  ed  when 
the  shell  is  removed  and  the  message  becomes  visible  on  the  solid  egg  white. 
This  is  a  form  of  steganography  best  known  today  when  messages  are  hidden 
in  digital  images  using  a  computer  program. 

I nvisiblel nk  illustrates  the  use  of  codes  and  ciphers,  mail  openings,  dead 
drops,  concealment  devices,  disguises,  and  deception  in  military  operations. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  application  of  these  techniques  by  Washing¬ 
ton's  Culper  Ring  in  New  York  and  thetreason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Nagy  also 
includes  the  pi  anting  of  what  he  cal  Is  "false  returns"  or  misinformation  about 
troop  strengths  and  dispositions  that  are  allowed  to  fall  into  enemy  hands. 
There  is  a  good  account  of  Washington's  deception  operations— with  allusions 
to  contemporary  exampl  es—  ai  med  at  convi  nci  ng  the  B  riti  sh  he  was  about  to 
go  north  when  in  fact  he  was  heading  for  Yorktown.  The  frequent  use  of  de¬ 
ception  and  forgeries  to  influence  events  in  Europe  through  the  newspapers, 
led  to  several  instances  after  the  war  in  which  Washington  was  forced  to  write 
to  publishers  who  were  about  to  publish  letters  signed  by  him,  letting  them 
know  they  were  spuri  ous.  The  appendi  ces  contai  n  exampl  es  of  the  ci  phers  and 
code  books  Washington  and  the  British  used.  But  the  solution  to  the  rebus 
message  on  the  cover  of  the  book  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

I  nvisiblel  nk  is  based  primarily  on  firsthand  accounts  and  primary  docu¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  grand  refresher  on  Revolutionary  War  espionage  and  leaves  no 
doubt  that  secure  communications  have  been  an  important  element  inthehis- 
tory  of  American  national  security. 

Mind-Sets  and  Missiles:  A  First  Hand  Account  of  theCuban  MissileCrisis 

by  Kenneth  Michael  Absher  (Carlisle  Barracks,  PA:  Army  War  College,  2009), 

110  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  index. 

Mike  Absher,  a  research  fellow  at  the  George  Bush  School  of  Government 
and  Public  Service  at  Texas  A&M ,  began  his  career  in  government  in  1962  as 
a  CIA  analyst  of  Latin  America.  Assigned  to  the  Office  of  National  Estimates 
(ONE),  headed  by  Sherman  Kent,  he  participated  in  drafting  all  the  national 
intelligence  estimates  concerning  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  I  n  this  mono- 
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graph,  Absher  summarizes  thefamiliar  events  of  the  crisis,  emphasizing  the 
mind-sets  of  key  players  as  they  struggled  to  correlate  unsubstantiated  agent 
reports,  incomplete  U-2  coverage,  and  political  variables  as  they  prepared 
their  estimates.  He  describes  several  in  which  intelligence  reports  were  dis¬ 
counted  because  they  conflicted  with  conventional  wisdom.  For  example,  ma¬ 
terial  provided  by  Col.  Oleg  Penkovsky  was  graded  "unreliable"  because  it 
lacked  independent  corroboration  (15)— the  number  of  missiles  Penkovsky 
claimed  the  Soviet  Union  had  was  much  I  ess  than  the  official  Air  Force  figure. 
Then  there  were  the  agent  reports  from  Cuba  that  were  discounted  because 
their  sources  were  low  ranking.  (50-52) 

The  most  famous  instance  of  mind-set  influencing  an  estimate  occurred  on 
19  September  1962  when  ON  E  went  on  record  that  the  Soviet  U  nion  would 
not  place  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  because  "it  would  be  incompatible  with 
Soviet  practice  to  date."  (40)  Of  particular  interest  is  Absher's  discussion  of 
theall-hands  meeting  Kent  held  before  that  judgment  was  sent  to  the  Whites 
House.  Noting  that  the  entire  I  ntel I igence  Community  had  reviewed  and 
agreed  with  the  conclusion,  the  crusty,  tobacco-chewing  Kent  asked  each  an¬ 
alyst  to  express  an  opinion.  No  one  disagreed.  But  that  was  soon  to  change  as 
photo-interpreters  started  using  agent  reports  to  design  U-2  missions.  Absher 
recalls  that  DCI J  ohn  McCone  applied  his  own  intuitivejudgment  and  was 
convinced  the  missiles  were  there  and  got  U-2  coverage  that  finally  revealed 
the  truth. 

M  ind-Sets  and  Missiles  concludes  with  a  brief  but  useful  discussion  of  les¬ 
sons  identified  in  1962  that  warn  of  the  risks  associated  with  thefai  lure  to  col¬ 
lect,  analyze,  and  coordinate  all -source  intelligence.  The  implications  are 
tactfully  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

Operation  Mincemeat:  TheTrueSpy  Story  that  Changed  theCourseof 
World  War  II  by  Ben  Macintyre  (London:  Bloomsbury  Publishing,  2010),  400 
pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  photos,  maps,  index. 

I  n  1954,  Ewen  Montagu  sent  Allen  Dulles  an  inscribed  copy  of  his  book, 
TheMan  WhoNever  Was.  It  told  the  story  of  Operation  Mincemeat,  a  decep¬ 
tion  operation  designed  to  mislead  the  Nazis  about  thesite  of  the  invasion  of 
Southern  Europe.  Dulles  later  wrote  in  his  own  book,  TheCraft  of  I  ntdii- 
gence, 1  "Perhaps  the  best  story  of  deception... was  called  'Operation  Mince¬ 
meat,'  and  the  story  of  its  execution  has  been  fully  told  by.. .Ewen  Montagu." 
Well,  not  quitefully  it  turns  out.  Ben  M  aci  ntyre's  Operation  Mincemeat  comes 
much  closer  to  that  goal . 

The  reason  is  straightforward.  Macintyre  noticed  a  comment  in  Montagu's 
memoir  that  referred  to  "some  memoranda  which,  in  very  special  circum¬ 
stances  and  for  a  very  particular  reason,  I  was  allowed  to  keep."  (xii)  When  he 
asked  Montagu's  son  what  that  comment  meant,  Macintyre  was  shown  a 
trunk  of  his  father's  that  contained  classified  Ml  5,  Ml  6  and  Naval  I  ntel  I  igence 


1  Allen  Dulles,  TheCraft  of  I  ntel  I  igence  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publisher,  1963),  146. 
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documents— some  marked  Top  Secret.  They  revealed  the  real  story  of  M  ince- 
meat. 

I  n  The  Man  WhoN&/er  Was,  Montagu  takes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  op¬ 
eration.  The  reality  is  somewhat  different.  The  concept  was  conceived  by 
Charles  Cholmondeley  (pronounced  Chumley),  called  George  in  Montagu's 
book.  He  suggested  dropping  a  dead  officer  into  the  sea  with  a  dispatch  box 
attached  to  him  containing  papers  that  would  convince  the  Germans  the  at¬ 
tack  everyone  was  expecting  in  the  Mediterranean  would  occur  in  Greece  and 
Sardinia.  The  actual  target,  Sicily,  would  be  referred  to  as  a  diversion.  The 
concept  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Double  Cross  Committee  and  de¬ 
tailed  planning  begun. 

I  nsertion  by  air  was  ruled  impractical,  and  dispatch  by  submarine  was  the 
method  adopted.  Macintyre  provides  much  more  detail  about  how  a  body  was 
obtained— including  his  real  name  and  background,  a  subject  omitted  from 
Montagu's  book.  He  also  covers  the  bureaucratic  battles  fought  with  various 
military  elements,  as  they  attempted  to  coordinate  the  details,  including  the 
selection  of  a  landing  site  that  turned  out  to  be  off  the  coast  of  Huelva,  Spain. 

The  fabrication  of  the  documents  intended  to  deceive  the  Germans,  caused 
many  difficulties  sincethey  were  to  be  prepared  by  flag  officers  in  their  own 
handwriting  to  ensure  authenticity.  Of  lesser  magnitude,  but  equal  impor¬ 
tance,  was  the  development  of  a  legend  for  "Major  William  Martin,  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines"  and  the  pocket  litter  to  be  placed  on  his  body.  Montagu's  secretary  was 
selected  to  write  some  love  letters  for  Martin  to  carry.  Macintyre  provides  per¬ 
sonal  background  for  all  the  players  not  mentioned  in  Montagu's  book. 

Accounts  of  the  operation  have  appeared  elsewhere  that  claim  the  body 
was  floated  ashore  and  found  by  a  Spaniard.  I  n  fact,  he  was  found  at  sea  by  a 
teenage  sardine  fisherman  who  brought  him  ashore. 

The  biggest  question  for  the  planners  was  whether  the  Spanish  would 
make  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  bag  availabletothe  Germans  and,  if  they 
did,  would  the  Germans  accept  them  as  genuine?  Macintyre  explains  at  some 
length  the  German  espionage  network  in  Spain  and  how  it  gained  access  to 
and  copied  the  material  without  letting  the  British  know.  The  British,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  Spanish  agents  who  reported  everything  that  went  on  with¬ 
out  letting  the  Germans  know. 

The  crucial  issue  was  whether  the  deception  worked;  did  the  Germans  be¬ 
lieve  the  evidence  and  reduce  forces  in  Sicily  before  the  invasion?  German  his¬ 
torian,  Klaus-J  urgen  Muller,  wrote  in  1987  that  the  Nazi  shad  not  been  fooled 
and  that  claims  by  Montagu  to  the  contrary  were  wrong.1  But  he  did  not  factor 
in  the  ULTRA  decrypts,  as  Macintyre  shows,  which  proved  the  contrary. 


1  Klaus-J  urgen  M  uller,  "A  German  Perspective  on  Allied  Deception  Operations  in  the  Second  World  War,"/n- 
telligenceand  National  Security  2,  no.  3:  301-26.  For  a  British  response,  see  David  H  unt,  "Remarks  on  A 
German  Perspective  on  Allied  Deception  Operations,"'  Intelligence  and  National  SecurityS,  no.  1:  190-94. 
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Operation  Mincemeat  is  a  great  story,  well  told,  and  a  welcome  corrective 
to  intelligence  history. 


The  Spy  Who  Loved  Us:  The  Vietnam  War  and  Pham  Xuan  An's  Danger¬ 
ous  Came  by  Thomas  A.  Bass  (New  York:  Public  Affairs,  2009),  297  pp., 
endnotes,  photos,  bibliography,  index. 

After  acknowledging  that  "some  would  daimthat  journalists  hel  pedtolose 
the  war  in  Vietnam,"  journalist,  now  English  professor,  Thomas  Bass  writes 
proudly  "I  am  cl  aiming  that  a  journalist  helped  win  the  war— for  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese."  (xviii)  And  he  is  quite  right.  Pham  Xuan  An,  a  North  Vietnamese  army 
officer  working  as  a  journalist  for  Time  magazine  did  just  that  by,  to  cite  just 
one  example,  giving  the  North  Vietnamese  warning  of  the  1971  incursion  into 
Laos  that  cost  8,000  casualties.  (217)  Bass  provides  many  more  examples. 
How  could  this  have  happened?  The  answer  is  more  than  a  tale  of  failed  coun¬ 
terintelligence,  and  it  has  been  told  before.  Professor  Bass  characterizes  the 
previous  account  as  official,  explaining  that  An  was  authorized  by  the  Viet¬ 
namese  government  to  cooperate  with  author  Larry  Berman,  implying  that 
many  particulars  were  withheld.1 


Nevertheless,  the  basic  story  is  the  same.  An  fought  the  French,  joined 
North  Vietnam  intelligence,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States  for  training  as 
a  journalist.  He  returned  to  work  for  Reuters  and  then  Time  in  Saigon,  where 
he  developed  close  contacts  with  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  the  CIA,  and 
journalists.  His  political  and  cultural  perspectives  and  language  abilities 
were  much  sought  after.  All  the  while  An  passed  whatever  he  could  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  army.  After  closing  the  Time  bureau  in  Saigon  in  1975,  An 
was  sent  to  a  reeducation  center.  When  he  was  released,  he  was  refused  per¬ 
mission  totravel  tothe United  States,  but  hewas  given  many  awards.  Hedied 
in  2006. 


Bass  adds  details— some  provided  by  An  and  others  by  people  Bass  inter¬ 
viewed— and  provides  a  broader  pictureof  his  career.  But  important  differences 
exist  between  the  Bass  and  Berman  accounts.  The  two  treat  differently  An's 
military  career  against  the  French  and,  ironically,  his  later  service  with  French 
army  intelligence.  Bass's  obvious  political  agenda  also  raises  questions  about 
his  objectivity.  This  leads  to  inaccuracies  such  as  the  assertion  that  it  was  the 
Americans  who  "employed  torture  and  terror,  most  notably  the  Phoenix  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  cultivated  informants  and  assassinated  fifty  thousand  Communist 
sympathizers."  (71)  He  later  includes  a  gratuitous  description  of  a  South  Viet¬ 
namese  prison  with  'Tiger  cages"  that  herelates  toAbu  Ghraib  but  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  An.  Bass's  characterizations  of  An  the  man  border  on  adora¬ 
tion.  He  mentions  other  journalists  who  recall  An  "with  fondness  and  respect," 
and  to  be  fair  some  who  do  not— Peter  Arnett,  for  example.  (226)  Finally,  there 


1  Larry  Berman,  Perfect  Spy:  ThelncredibleDoubleLifeofPHAM  XUAN  AN,  Time  Magazine  Reporter  and 
VietnameseCommunistAgent[Ne\NYork\  HaperCollins,  2007).  See  "I  ntel  I  igence  Officer's  Bookshelf"  in  Stud¬ 
ies  in  intelligence 51,  no.  4  (December  2007):  100-101. 
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is  the  documentation:  Berman  cited  sources;  Bass  for  the  most  part  does  not, 
though  he  names  those  he  interviewed. 

It  is  clear  that  Pham  Xuan  An  was  an  effective  intelligence  officer.  But 
whether  he  was  The  Spy  Who  Loved  Us  or  just  played  the  role  as  part  of  his 
cover  until  his  death  remains  an  enigma. 

Targeting  theThird  Reich:  Air  Intelligence  and  the  Allied  Bombing  Cam- 
paigns  by  Robert  S.  Ehlers,  J  r.  (Lawrence:  University  Press  of  Kansas,  2009), 

422  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  photos,  maps,  index. 

The  successful  strategic  bombing  campaign  against  Nazi  Germany  has 
been  the  subject  of  movies  and  books  depicting  the  harrowing  experiences  of 
the  crews  and  the  commanders  that  sent  them  into  battle.  Two  topics,  howev¬ 
er,  received  much  less  attention:  target  selection  and  damage  assessment. 
Targeting  theThird  Reich,  the  first  history  to  address  these  issues,  finds  aeri¬ 
al  reconnaissance  and  photointerpretation  to  be  the  key  elements  of  success. 

The  book's  first  part  covers  the  origins  of  these  capabilities  during  WW  I , 
the  men  responsible,  and  the  military-political  context  in  which  they  evolved. 
The  question  of  whether  bombing  should  concentrate  on  destruction  of  cities 
was  raised  and  debated.  The  refinement  of  reconnaissance  and  photointerpre¬ 
tation  techniques  developed  during  the  war,  and  neglected  briefly  afterward, 
were  soon  of  necessity  rapidly  improved.  "Pioneered  by  the  British  between 
1939  and 1942...  expert  damage-assessment  capability  [emerged]  more  than 
two  years  before  RAF  Bomber  Command  and  the  United  States  Strategic  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  (USSTAF)  had  enough  bombers  to  do  serious  damage  to  the 
German  war  effort."  (4) 

Robert  Ehlers,  professor  of  military  history  at  the  School  of  Advanced  Air 
and  Space  Studies  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  explains  how  this  happened  in 
considerable  detail.  It  soon  became  obvious,  he  writes,  that  the  effectiveness 
of  an  air  campaign  "tends  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  efficacy  of  target- 
selection  and  damage  assessment,"  both  dependent  on  photointerpretation. 
(9) 


After  the  United  States  entered  WW  1 1 ,  the  Americans  once  again  went  to 
school  on  British  experience,  though  they  caught  on  quickly.  The  US  8th  Air 
Force  and  the  British  Bomber  Command  had  five  target  objectives:  U-boat 
construction  facilities,  theaircraft  industry,  transportation,  oil  plants,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  targets.  (142)  Until  I  ate  1943,  the  shortage  of  resources  and  command 
competition  limited  effectiveness.  Complicating  the  situation,  RAF  chief  Air 
Marshal  Arthur  "Bomber"  Harris,  the  principal  advocate  of  city  bombing  to 
win  thewar,  remained  "wedded"  tothe  concept.  It  might  have  been  otherwise, 
writes  Ehlers,  hadtheBritish  not  made  the  "serious  mi  stake"  of  denying  him 
access  to  ULTRA.  (144)  Despite  the  controversies  photoanalysis  by  the  Com¬ 
bined  I  nterpretation  U  nit  (Cl  U)  functioned  well. 

I  n  separate  chapters,  Ehlers  discusses  the  aerial  campaigns  against  each 
target  category,  highlightingtheorganizations  established,  thekey  personnel 
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involved,  and  the  effectiveness  of  air  intelligence  overall  as  determined  by 
aerial  reconnaissance.  When  the  invasion  came,  the  Luftwaffe  was  decimated 
and  the  transportation  system  a  wreck.  Surprisingly,  air  intelligence  con¬ 
firmed  that  "only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  hit  vital  components 
within  oil  and  transportation  targets  sets,  but  it  was  enough  to  destroy  both" 
in  time  for  the  invasion.  (339)  The  city  bombing  theory  was  proven  wrong.  I  n 
the  end,  boots  on  the  ground,  with  air  support,  was  essential  to  victory. 

This  is  a  splendid  book  that  adds  much  new  material  to  the  history  of  air 
intelligence. 


Intelligence  Services  Abroad 

The  KGB 's  Poison  Factory:  From  L  enin  to  L  itvinenko  by  B  ori  s  Vol  odarsky 
(Minneapolis,  MN:  Zenith  Press,  2010),  288  pp.,  endnotes,  bibliography,  appen¬ 
dix,  photos,  index. 

I  n  his  memoir,  former  KGB  general  Pavel  Sudoplatov  tells  how  he  was  or¬ 
dered  by  Stalin  personally  to  kill  Ukrainian  nationalist  Yevhen  Konovalets  in 
1938.  The  method  was  left  to  Sudoplatov— he  used  a  bomb  in  a  box  of  choco¬ 
lates.1  Such  "wet  operations,"  as  they  are  called,  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Stalin  era,  though  they  are  said  to  have  ended  by  the  time  the  Soviet  Union 
collapsed.  I  n  The  KGB's  Poison  Factory,  former  GRU  officer  Boris  Volodarsky 
suggests  that  the  practice  has  been  resurrected  in  post-Soviet  Russia. 

I  n  the  tel  I  i  ng,  Vol  odarsky  provi  des  some  background  on  the  ori  gi  ns  of  the 
laboratory  that  produced  the  KGB's  assassination  weapons  and  poisons,  its 
key  personnel,  and  a  few  operations— some  familiar,  others  less  so.  But  the 
primarythrustofthe  book  i  s  on  t  h  e  ca  se  of  f  or  mer  K  G  B  /F  S  B  off  i  cer  A I  exa  n  der 
Litvinenko,  who  was  poisoned  in  London  with  a  dose  of  polonium  and  died  in 
agony  on  23  November  2006.  Volodarsky  describes  Litvinenko's  life  story,  how 
he  came  to  be  in  London,  his  relationship  with  his  benefactor,  the  expatriate 
oligarch  Boris  Berezovsky.  He  is  also  quite  candid  about  the  KGB  officers 
thought  to  be  responsible  for  the  deed  and  the  myriad  other  players  involved. 
And,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  this  was  not  an  isolated  case,  Volodarsky 
discusses  recent  unsolved  assassinations  of  several  Russian  journalists  and 
attempts  on  the  lives  of  various  political  figures.  It  is  hard  to  argue  with  his 
conclusion  that  the  current  Russian  regime  has  reverted  to  practices  estab¬ 
lished  by  its  predecessors. 

Unfortunately,  the  book  has  major  flaws.  Some  may  be  attributed  to  poor 
editing.  For  example,  there  are  numerous  factual  statements  and  quotes  that 
are  not  sourced,  and  thefew  that  are  do  not  include  page  numbers  in  their  ci¬ 
tations.  Another  flaw  is  the  disjointed  chapter  arrangement.  There  are  three 
primary  chapters  on  the  Litvinenko  case,  titled  "Operation  Vladimir  I ," 
"Vladimir  1 1, "and  'Vladimir  I II ."  But  they  occur  at  three  different  points  in 


1  Anatoli  Sudoplatov,  et  al .,  Special  Tasks  (New  York:  Back  Bay  Books,  1995). 
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the  story.  They  are  i  nterspersed  with  other  cases,  and  no  sentences  smooth 
thetransition  from  one  to  the  other.  And  finally,  Volodarsky  interjects  himself 
in  the  narrative  with  gratuitous  stories  of  TV  interviews,  meetings  at  presti¬ 
gious  venues,  and  his  relationships  with  various  personages.  These  digres¬ 
sions  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  elucidate  and  would  have  been  better  I  eft  to 
endnotes,  if  included  at  all. 

The  KGB's  Poison  Factory  tells  a  tragic  story  but  leaves  to  the  reader  the 
unwel  come  task  of  separati  ng  seemi  ngl  y  perpl  exi  ng  tri  vi  a  from  i  mportant  de- 
tails.  A  well-sourced  second  edition  would  remove  what  is  now  just  a  veneer 
of  legitimacy. 

Spies  in  the  Vatican:  The  Soviet  Union's  Cold  War  Against  the  Catholic 
Church  byj  ohn  Koehler  (New  York:  Pegasus  Books,  LLC,  2009),  296  pp.,  foot¬ 
notes,  photos,  index. 

Spies  in  theVatican  begins  with  the  execution  of  Monsignor  Konstantin 
Budkiewicz  in  Lubyanka  Prison  on  Easter  Sunday  1923.  Resisting  religious 
persecution  or  "committing  a  counterrevolutionary  act"  made  him  the  first  of 
several  thousand  cleric  martyrs  in  revolutionary  Russia.  (5-6)  The  book  ends 
with  the  exposure  of  a  number  of  Polish  priests  who  had  been  agents  of  the 
KGB  or  the  East  Germans,  some  in  theVatican  itself.  The  rest  of  the  story 
tells  why  the  KGB  stopped  killing  and  started  recruiting  priests  to  monitor 
theVatican  and  influence  its  policies. 

Author  J  ohn  Koehler  explains  how  the  papal  sanctum  functions,  how  the 
KGB  placed  its  agents  in  key  positions,  and  provides  examples  of  what  they 
supplied  to  the  Kremlin.  Typical  of  their  results  is  a  report  of  the  "meeting  be¬ 
tween  President  Nixon  and  Pope  Paul  VI  in  theVatican  on  September  28, 
1970"  that  reached  M oscow  days  I ater  via  the  Polish  intelligence  service.  (41) 

As  is  well  known,  the  Soviets  viewed  the  election  of  the  Polish-born  Pope 
J  ohn  Paul  II  as  a  most  significant  threat  to  Soviet  control  over  its  European 
satellites,  and  Koehler  devotes  several  chapters  to  their  response.  Of  almost 
equal  concern  was  the  "danger  to  socialism"  created  by  the  Solidarity  move¬ 
ment  in  Poland.  Koehler  tells  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Lech  Walesa,  a  plot  that 
was  canceled;  hecondudes  it  would  have  been  counter-productive.  (92)  When 
DCI  William  Casey  visited  the  pope  in  1981  and  requested  his  help  in  smug¬ 
gling  material  into  Poland,  the  KGB  learned  of  the  pope's  agreement  to  help 
and  attempted,  with  partial  success,  to  interrupt  shipments  of  books  and 
printing  presses.  Perhaps  the  most  startling  revelation  in  the  book  is  his  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  Bulgarian  cooperation,  was  theforce  be¬ 
hind  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Pope  J  ohn  Paul  II.  He  cites  several  sources 
and  views  one  as  "an  order  for  assassination."  He  describes  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  how  the  attempt  was  made.  (88) 

Koehler  also  presents  several  case  studies  of  high  level  penetrations,  based 
on  files  recovered  after  the  collapse  of  the  communism,  that  document  just 
how  the  agents  were  controlled  and  what  each  supplied.  The  clerical  agents 
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were  mostly  Polish,  but  some  came  from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  often  assisted  by  the  East  Germans. 

Spies  in  theVatican  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  repugnant  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  attempts  to  control  the  Eastern  Bloc  countries  and 
protect  its  communist  dictatorship. 

TheTerminal  Spy:  A  True  Story  of  Espionage,  Betrayal,  and  Murder  by 

Alan  S.  Cowell  (New  York:  Doubleday,  2008),  432  pp.,  bibliography,  no  index. 

The  murky  chronicle  of  Alexander  Litvinenko's  poisoning  with  the  highly 
toxic  polonium-210  in  a  posh  London  hotel  bar,  has  been  told  in  at  least  four 
books,  each  one  by  an  author  with  some  involvement  in  the  case.  Alan  Cowell 
was  the  A/ ew  York  Times  London  bureau  chief  when  the  murder  occurred  in 
2006,  and  his  independent  account  brings  objectivity  to  the  saga  that  the  oth¬ 
ers  could  not. 

The  book's  short  prologue  relates  Litvinenko's  last  healthy  day  on  earth, 
six  years  to  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London  on  1  N  ovember  2000.  Cowell 
devotes  the  rest  of  the  book  to  answeri  ng  the  questi  ons:  why  di  d  this  act  of  ra- 
diological  terror  occur  and  who  did  it?  To  get  at  the  "why"  he  delves  deep  into 
Litvinenko's  past,  including  his  home  life,  first  marriage,  and  his  career  with 
the  KGB/FSB.  The  picture  that  emerges  is  of  a  complex  young  officer,  given  to 
conspiracy  theories,  intrigued  by  danger,  with  a  tendency  to  exaggerate,  and 
"a  propensity  for  making  enemies."This  he  accomplished  in  spades  when  he 
declined  an  assignment  to  assassinate  oligarch  Boris  Berezovsky  and  then 
held  a  press  conference  and  exposed  the  operation.  Arrested,  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  found  not  guilty,  Litvinenko  defected  to  England  with  a  new  wife. 

I  n  London,  with  thesupport  of  Berezovsky,  hewrotea  book  charging  the  FSB 
with  various  acts  of  terror  and  besmirching  Vladimir  Putin.1  The  Russians 
Cowell  interviewed  concluded  that  if  Litvinenko  had  "sat  quietly  in  London 
they  would  probably  have  left  him  alone."  (415)  It  is  in  these  circumstances 
that  Cowell  sees  an  answer  to  the  question  why.  (420) 

As  to  who  did  it,  on  the  surface,  the  perpetrator  seems  obvious:  morethan 
the  radioactive  trail  from  London  to  Moscow  points  a  finger  at  the  FSB.  The 
British  investigated,  suspects  were  identified,  and  many  were  interviewed, 
but  no  cond  usi  ve  evi dence  was  obtai  ned.  Cowel  I  narrows  down  the  I  ong  I  i  st  of 
candidates,  recreates  the  events  and  roles  each  suspect  played  at  the  hotel, 
and  then  lays  out  the  likely  scenarios  of  the  murder.  He  concludes  that  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  believed  the  murder  was  bungled:  the  dose  of  polonium  adminis¬ 
tered  was  too  small.  Litvinenko  was  supposed  to  have  died  quickly, 
mi  ni  mi  zing  the  chancethat  the  cause  would  be  discovered.  The  prime  suspect, 
Andrey  Lugovoi,  returned  to  Russia,  was  elected  to  parliament,  and  gained 
immunity.  The  Russian  government  remains  in  a  state  of  emphatic  denial. 


1  Yuri  Felshtinsky  and  Alexander  Litvinenko,  Blowing  Up  Russia:  Terror  from  Within  (New  York:  S.P.I . 
Books,  2002). 
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TheTerminal  Spy  ends  with  a  dear  message:  Alexander  Litvinenko's 
death  "was  a  cruel  warning  to  others  who  might  emulate  him."  (421) 


Life  in  the  World  of  Intelligence 

The  Cl  oak  and  Dagger  Cook:  A  CIA  Memoir  by  Kay  Shaw  Nelson  (Gretna, 

LA:  Pelican  Publishing  Co.,  2009),  photos,  recipes,  index. 

This  is  an  uncommon  memoir  in  several  respects  beyond  its  amusingtitle. 
Kay  Nelson's  story  begins  in  1948  with  her  recruitment  into  the  clandestine 
service  of  theCI  A.  I  n  thedays  when  women  served  mostly  as  secretaries,  her 
background  as  a  reporter  with  a  degree  in  Russian  studies  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  convinced  Harry  R.,  head  of  the  Soviet  Division,  she  had  the  right 
stuff.  With  a  nudge  from  her  N  ew  H  ampshi  re  senator,  she  reported  for  duty 
only  three  months  after  applying.  After  a  little  over  two  years  at  Headquar¬ 
ters,  she  married  Wayne  Nelson,  a  case  officer,  and  soon  realized  her  ambition 
to  travel  overseas,  though  in  those  days  officer's  wives  had  to  resign  before 
joining  their  husbands. 

The  next  20  years  were  spent  traveling  to  more  than  70  countries.  And 
while  Kay  learned  to  adapt  to  cover  restrictions  while  Wayne  pursued  his  du¬ 
ties,  they  also  became  fascinated  with  the  cuisines  they  found  in  cities 
throughout  the  world.  Thus  began  her  fascination  with  cooking.  She  was  soon 
collecting  recipes  and  gradually  learned  to  prepare  the  dishes  herself. 

TheCloak  and  Dagger  Cook  is  mainly  about  her  cooking,  dining,  and  travel 
experiences,  although  Nelson  does  not  ignore  her  life  with  a  CIA  case  officer 
and  as  a  mother.  We  also  learn  how  she  began  a  career  as  a  writer  of  cook 
books.  Even  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects  have  a  favorite  recipe  at 
the  ends.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Kay  remained  active  in  the  retired 
officers  association  and  contributed  tothefirst  Agency  cookbook,  Spies,  Black 
Ties,  and  Mango  Pies.1 

Thefinal  chapter  of  this  unusual  glimpse  of  Agency  life  is  a  bibliographic 
essay  on  the  books  written  by  Agency  officers  she  has  known.  For  cooks  gen¬ 
erally,  TheCloak  and  Dagger  Cook  is  a  valuable  and  varied  contribution.  For 
Agency  families,  it  will  have  a  special  attraction. 


1Spies,  BlackTies,  and  Mango  Pies:  Stories  and  Recipes  from  CIA  FamiliesAII  over  the  World  (Community 
Communications,  Inc,  1997). 
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